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INVENTION 
KOESTLER AS POLYMATH 


IT IS NOT VERY OFTEN that a book offers a challenge comparable to 
that contained in The Act of Creation. Mr. Koestler’s opus is, in a 
number of senses, massive. In his prefatory remarks he presents it as 
being, really, two books—one for the layman, the other for the 
specialist: the first a presentation in general terms of his thesis, 
broadly based on a variety of fields of human activity, the second an 
elaborate justification of it in relation to current knowledge, es- 
pecially in the biological sciences (including of course psychology). 
His achievement, seen in these terms, is unique; if it has taken its 
author a decade and a half to do his homework and deploy his 
forces, that is because the price to be paid in the present age for 
making oneself a homo universalis is not one which many mortals can 
presume to find: moreover, there can be few examples of so strenuous 
a programme being undertaken with so specific (though large) a 
single end in view—namely, the investigation of intellectual origin- 
ality as such in homo sapiens. 


* * * 


The main points in Mr. Koestler’s argument must by now be 
familiar (from press reviews and wireless talks and indeed from his 
earlier book, Insight and Outlook) to the intending reader. A single 
schema can do duty in a desctiptive explanation of original (or as 
some people say, ‘creative’) thinking in every field where this occurs, 
from the making of a trivial joke to the process which led to the 
special theory of relativity. Radical novelty occurs when a given 
field of skills (habits, expectations, &c.) is brought by one means or 
another to intersect with a second field (‘bisociation’). Taking first 
an easily characterized range of phenomena—jokes—a simple 
special theory so to speak is devised; it rests on several concepts, 
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not at all abstruse. A ‘code’ is a set of rules governing coherent 
behaviour or determining habitual thought in a given field (which for 
the present purpose may be held to be distinguished from other 
fields—e.g., chess as against draughts); a ‘matrix’ (is the term really 
necessary?) is a field governed by a code. A computer may be pro- 
grammed to play chess or draughts, &c. The human mind carries a 
large number of such codes, 

Humorous situations may all be characterized by one feature: that 
discourse in one matrix is abruptly intersected by discourse in a 
second matrix; punning or malapropisms being concise examples. 
The psychological phenomena set off by this process are discussed, 
but are secondary to the main thesis. This intersection, or ‘bisocia- 
tion’, is then worked upon and extended to suit other fields in what 
may be called a General Theory of bisociation. Archimedes in his 
bath faces the problem of estimating the gold content of an object 
that cannot be melted down: his knowledge of specific weights of 
metals per volume unit is part of one matrix, his observation of the 
water-level rising in his bath is part of another. The bisociation of the 
two matrices coincides, luckily, with the solution of his problem. 
Darwin musing on the finches he has observed in the Galapagos 
islands while thinking also of Malthus and political economy, or 
if it comes to that Gauss reflecting on the consequences of varying 
the Euclidean parallel lines axiom in the geometry of surfaces—these 
and many other examples of original or ‘creative’ thinking may all, 
mutatis mutandis, be described in terms of ‘bisociated matrices’, 


* * Ed 


From the survey of a number of these examples, Mr. Koestler is 
led on to ask a question which in fact is far more important than the 
General Theory itself, namely, what are the conditions under which 
these acts of bisociation can take place? Were there a brief answer to 
this question, incorporating a recipe, there is no doubt that it would 
have been patented and that corporations with research divisions 
would be paying fat royalties for its use. But the topic is a difficult 
and elusive one. Mr. Koestler approaches it from two angles; first 
he collects testimonies and studies case histories, and secondly he 
assembles the premises and elements for what (anticipating) one 
might perhaps call his theory of learning. Both operations take up a 
great deal of space; the former in particular is open to the criticism 
that it is conducted at times on the level of popularizing (though 
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highly effective) histories of scientific invention, and it is just as 
well that a large slice of it is relegated to an appendix. Moreover, the 
case histories of scientific invention are matched by something of the 
same sort in respect of artistic inventiveness, using this expression in 
a loose way to include painters, musicians, poets, etc.; and here the 
complaint may be made that bisociation is either (1) a rather obvious 
form of description, or (2) very difficult to apply meaningfully, or (3) 
perhaps even misleading. 

Part of the psychological account of scientific discovery in well- 
characterized cases (it is necessary to anticipate here) rests on the idea 
of a descent from habitual levels of discourse to levels where guidance 
is obtained from ‘subconscious processes normally under restraint’ — 
guidance, that is, whose usefulness consists in leading to a fruitful 
bisociative act (Kekulé dreaming of the snake with its tail in its mouth). 


* * * 


Now, whereas Kekulé or Poincaré or Pasteur may go down into 
the belly of the whale, or dream, or otherwise relax before coming to 
the surface again with a definite problem now properly formulated 
and a bisociative operation which provides its solution, such is not 
commonly the happy situation in which all aspects of artistic creation 
may be schematically presented. We grope for a word; Schubert is 
vaguely dissatisfied with the opening motif of his C-major Symphony; 
Schiller tries to find words and ideas to fill a ‘musical’ strophic 
pattern; Valéry accomplishes ‘blindfold’ the task of coupling 
Phonetic variables with semantic variables; the painter waits to see 
what forms will emerge out of his dark processes of digestion of 
things observed. All this is perfectly amenable to the General Theory 
and it is valuable that one should appreciate the resemblance be- 
tween these examples of inventiveness and others selected from 
quite different branches of activity; also Mr. Koestler is, as he says, 
careful not to exaggerate. 

There is another aspect of ‘originality’ in works of art, perhaps 
more important, which relates to the significance of wholes; and to 
the extent that analysis is directed on semantic objects of great 
complexity, it is certainly not always possible, and may indeed be 
perverse to speak of a problem of creation which can be illustrated 
in terms of ends and means by the aid of a bisociative schematism. 
Finally, to exaggerate the element of originality by bisociation may 
have led, pretty persistently in recent centuries, to undue attention 
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being given to gimmicks (in surrealist art, &c.) precisely because the 
checks and controls upon the adequacy of a solution to a given 
problem cannot here be so readily determined as in experimental or 
mathematical disciplines, These reservations should not of course be 
taken as implying anything but warm interest in the many suggestive 
insights offered by the closing section of Mr. Koestler’s, Book One 
into artistic processes. 

Nevertheless it must be remarked that this first Book as it stands, 
and for all its scale, for all its explanatory excursions into psychology, 
the history of science, or art, for all its digressions even, remains very 
much the mirror of its author’s interests. One large area is excluded 
which one might have expected would play an important part in an 
inquiry into bisociative processes, namely historical investigation and 
its derivatives in the social sciences—sociology, anthropology, 
political thought—where it is patent that the origination of important 
viewpoints could well furnish matter for the General Theory. The 
careers of Vico, Marx, or Weber may not contain the same vivid 
hagiographical data as Archimedes, Kekulé, or Pasteur; but who 
would deny them originality? 


* * * 


As it is, an unexpected picture emerges from a second reading of 
the book—no doubt other than what its author intended—in which 
human originality appears to be exercised predominantly in jokes, 
the so-called exact sciences, and art. And the suspicion crosses the 
mind of the reader—no, of the ‘tamely aggressive reviewer’ as Mr. 
Koestler seems to imagine him—that this is in some way bound up 
not only with the normal human limitations of any theorist, as well 
as his interests, but also with a certain characteristic mode of 
approach to his material. Essentially, the argument of the book is a 
highly abstract thesis; it could have been compressed—just—into 
twenty pages, and the supporting material, whether persuasive or 
polemical, left to others to furnish. Mr. Koestler has preferred to do 
much of our work for himself: he has read all the literature he con- 
siders relevant, and criticizes some of it (especially the psychological 
literature). A great deal of this additional work could be wrong 
without the thesis being substantially affected; and because a fair 
amount of his reading has had to be at second or even at third hand, 
a small amount of it is wrong, in some cases not quite right, and in 
some cases immaterially right. 
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To take first an apparently quite irrelevant matter: Pythagoras and 
irrational numbers. Mr. Koestler states as though it were a matter of 
common knowledge that the Brotherhood ‘tried to keep their 
existence secret’ for not very creditable motives, and that Hippasus, 
who let the secret out, was ‘reportedly’ put to death. The critical 
student who turns to Diehls or Kirk and Raven will appreciate how 
tenuous the evidence for this story is; Proclus mentions the ship- 
wreck of a disciple guilty of the indiscretion in question, and Jam- 
blichus states that Hippasus was expelled or drowned for an act of 
impiety. In neither case is there a suggestion that illegal disclosure of 
the mysterious character of irrational numbers would discredit the 
Pythagorean system. Both sources date from more than seven cen- 
turies after the presumed events. 

Again, in a different connexion, Mr. Koestler invokes the authority 
of Lévy-Bruhl—‘an anthropologist now somewhat out of fashion’— 
to authenticate his views of primitive religion. It is true that Lévy- 
Bruhl has been much criticized in the decades since the publication of 
his somewhat dogmatic Les Fonctions primitives (referred to here in its 
English translation); but in subsequent discussion of modern magic 
—i.e., drama—Mr. Koestler finds it useful ‘to quote for a last time 
the unfashionable Lévy-Bruhl’ on the enduring need for forms of 
mystic participation. Turning to the excellent index, the reader will 
find only one later reference to the French anthropologist; but two 
pages after that, the discussion of the beliefs of the Brazilian Bororo 
tribesman is in fact lifted from Les Fonctions primitives, notwith- 
standing the disputes of specialists on Lévy-Bruhl’s not very sophisti- 
cated handling of his field data. 


* * * 


These two examples will be sufficient to indicate what must always 
handicap the homo universalis of today—specialist challenges on 
detail. Similar reservations will be made off-stage by the thermo- 
dynamics man (‘negative entropy’, as used here several times, may be 
called a meaningless expression, pace C. P. Snow or Schrédinger); or 
more trivially by the wireless-telegraphist (the elaborate description 
of a morse operator at work, however convenient for the thesis, 
is old-fashioned nonsense, though it might be applicable at speeds up 
to one or two words a minute—normal speeds being upwards of 
thirty); or by the psychologist (Osgood’s ‘semantic differential’ tests 
could at a pinch demonstrate nothing more decisive than facts about 
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the linguistic habits of his experimental subjects; and the description 
of ‘eidetic image’ tests, as it stands, appears to contain a contradiction). 
There appears to be a level of eminently common-sense populari- 
zation—perhaps there must be—which lands its exponent in dis- 
cussions which he had better avoid, even if for a great part of the time 
he can quote Professor Gombrich in support of his remarks on art, 
Poincaré for his mathematics, and so on. In the last analysis, not to 
write as though he recognized these dangers could be the mark of a 
man deficient in the eminently historical (or juridical) skill of sensing 
what weight the evidence can bear. After all, what evidence have we, 
apart from the word of one man, that Kekulé did dream about 
snake-like motions while crossing Streatham Common? Better to 
consider that tale as, at worst, an instructive fable; better not to digress 
on Hippasus, on Bororos; better not to risk the wild statement— 
whose methodological implications for the historian are enormously 
complex—that ‘senescent cultures produce degenerate art-forms’. 


* * * 


We turn now to the psychological arguments which attach to the 
bisociation concept. Mr. Koestler has here—and not only here— 
made challenging suggestions which are, however, less polemical than 
they may sound. The casual reader might suppose on various grounds 
that he is following a sweeping attack on behaviourist psychology, 
inhuman experiments on dogs and cats in cages, rats in mazes, and 
what-not. The chapters surveying some of modern learning theory 
are among the best-written and most amusing in the book, and parts 
of them are devastating. Whatever Mr. Koestler’s private views may 
be on the usefulness of these researches, they in fact form no part of 
his argument, which is simply that the outlook and methods of 
Watson or Thorndike or Skinner are irrelevant to the phenomena of 
original thought as defined in his enquiry, The greater part of learning 
theory (he would seem to say) investigates not bisociation but 
association; its practitioners may be inept at their own tasks, es- 
pecially when they put animals in unnatural environments, or build 
the kind of answers they expect into their experiments (this goes for 
Gestalt theorists also), or even influence their subjects to produce 
experimental results consonant with their expectations: but, overall, 
these tasks have little to do with the questions that arise over the 
‘creative act’ (which is described at one point as ‘the highest form of 
learning because of the high improbability . . . of the solution’). 
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It comes therefore as a surprise that one aspect of educational 
psychology has escaped Mr. Koestler’s attention—namely the 
application of this body of doctrine which has nothing to do with 
creativity to the very practical (and industrially fashionable) develop- 
ment of programmed learning and teaching machines. Plainly, for 
the mastering of simple skills, resulting in more or less automatic 
techniques, the development is of great interest. But, whichever of the 
main schools one favours (and at the present time Skinner appears to 
lead by a canvas) there is little doubt that anything resembling an 
exacting bisociative exercise would be singularly hard and lengthy to 
put into the form of a programme; furthermore, if it were to be so 
programmed, it may be argued that the result would be not to train 
its user in bisociative processes but rather to ‘stamp in’ dogmatically 
the elements of a unified ‘matrix’, and in all circumstances inculcate 
a skill no more ‘creative’ than those which went on in the minds of 
the programmers—that is to say, not creative. Originality, in a word, 
cannot be taught. Can it then be impeded? Can skills be taught so 
effectively that the higher centres would have greater difficulty in 
‘exercising strategic control’? Or, still to use Mr. Koestler’s language, 
can ‘blocked matrices’ be set up by too effective and far-reaching a 
use of Skinner-type learning methods? This is a very serious question 
which educational psychology has not up to now faced; and although 
not touched on in The Act of Creation, it is one whose urgency 
suggests an additional reason for judging this to be a timely book. 


* * * 


A further feature of this timeliness does not emerge very fully from 
a reading of Mr. Koestler’s pages: for this, the length of time that has 
elapsed since the publication of Insight and Outlook may be partly 
to blame. On the one hand he generously quotes Hebb as in a sense 
having already supported his thesis, independently, in his study of 
Insight (Organization of Behaviour, published in 1949); and he 
recognizes a further interesting similarity between ‘bisociation’ and 
Bartlett’s description of advances in scientific thought (1958). We do 
not, however, hear anything very much about more recent develop- 
ments. Yet it is the case that in the past decade, at least in the United 
States, considerable attention has come to be directed by education- 
ists and psychologists alike on the phenomenon of inventiveness not 
so much in the grand speculative vein as in a variety of pointedly 
specific fields. 
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Work is in progress at Minnesota, for example, on inventiveness in 
children, at Buffalo on problems solving potentiality, at Pennsylvania 
State University on artistic inventiveness, at the University of South- 
ern California (Professor Guilford) on ‘creative’ thought in students, 
at Utah (Professor Calvin Taylor) on inventive ability in advanced 
scientific work (with concomitant study of suitable personality tests 
of a kind which, under those skies, is perhaps to be expected). A 
bibliography of publications in the field of ‘creativity’ or ‘divergent 
thinking’ would, at the time of writing, run to 4,000 items; and the 
number of American doctoral dissertations on the way can be 
reckoned at well-nigh the thousand mark. No one would wish to 
suggest that weight of numbers is more significant than weight of 
substance; Mr. Koestler’s contribution is, clearly, of a unique and 
original character; but it is a pity that the general reader should run 
the risk of being led to suppose that psychology as a whole is manned 
by specialists who, with few praiseworthy exceptions, are rushing 
down the steep places of an unfruitful neo-behaviourist trend, 


That anyone should be talking about general psychology in a book 
whose title contains the word ‘creative’ is, of course, at the centre of 
its challenge. The present reviewer confesses to a distaste for the word, 
except as it is used in Genesis i, 1. Since Shaftesbury, the contexts in 
which it has appeared have been frequently either enthusiastic, 
occultist, or otherwise unconducive to straight reasoning. Aesthetic 
speculation has been especially plagued with it, to the point where a 
remark such as ‘Oh! he’s so creative!’ has on some people the effect 
of making them reach for an imaginary pistol. In future it will be 
possible to translate promptly ‘he’s so bisociative’. But this is only a 
beginning. A much more distinctive feature of the second half of Mr. 
Koestler’s inquiry may be said to consist in its following a course of 
argument one of the results of which could be to inhibit the word 
from again appearing in a number of contexts where its presence 
would open the door to irrationality; for in the last analysis the aim 
here is to bring the subject into a large frame of reference, where, 
whatever the psychology, the level of discussion is unquestionably 
rational. “One of the main contentions of the book’ we are told, is that 
organic life, in all its manifestations, from morphogenesis to symbolic 


thought, is governed by ‘rules of the game’ which lend it coherence, order, 
and unity-in-variety; and that these rules . . . whether innate or acquired, 
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are represented in coded form on various levels, from the chromosomes to 
the structures in the nervous system responsible for symbolic thought. 


The attempt to sketch in as much as possible of existing knowledge 

in exemplification (and therefore support) of this contention occupies 
the first fifteen chapters of Book Two—a surprising achievement, and 
one in which it would be unkind to proceed to criticize detail. At 
least Mr. Koestler has displayed learning skills of an heroic order in 
setting out serially and readably some of the findings of biochemistry, 
neurophysiology, &c. (Whether all these labours are necessary is 
disputable. That some parts of the account will be quickly out of date 
through further advances he is the first to admit.) The grand parade 
of a great series of codes, providing a whole control-system of the 
human organism, is unquestionably crude, but effective as a means 
to set the tone of the operation. If broadly justified, then the plausi- 
bility of the ‘bisociative’ approach is that much strengthened. 
Summarizing the fifteen chapters, Mr. Koestler can thus write: 
The rules are fixed, but there are endless variations to each game, their 
variability increasing in ascending order; this lends elasticity to habit, and 
gives rise to the subjective experience of freedom of choice. ... There is 
also an overall-rule of the game, which says that no rule is absolutely final; 
that under certain circumstances they may be altered and combined into a 
more sophisticated game, which provides a higher form of unity and yet 
increased variety; this is called the subject’s creative potential. 


Somewhere in the grand parade, to be sure, occurs the awkward little 
fault which we call the body-mind problem. It would seem to follow 
from its presence that to attempt a simple description of biochemical 
processes in a manner comparable to that used to describe symbolic 
thought is bound to be a process which makes use of analogy: hence 
the suggestion, above, that the parade can, on a minimum estimate, 
be looked upon as ‘setting the tone’ for an approach to the psycho- 
logical theory, though more practically positive work might in due 
course supplant analogical statement. At any rate, current experi- 
mental work on inventiveness can be—and is—carried out without 
regard to the latest state of research into genetic codes. 


* * * 


It is this thought which prompts a final point, best expressed 
perhaps as a question. If Mr. Koestler’s theory can be condensed into 
a sentence (‘original intellection, whenever it arises, arises from a 
bisociation of matrices’), what is the status of such a sentence? Is it a 
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definition? If so, apparent exceptions would have to be shown to be 
not bisociative but simply extrapolations or interpolations on a 
‘matrix’; otherwise deficiencies arise in the theory. Is it a hypothesis, 
rendered plausible, even probable, by the scanning of many case 
histories, but destined in due course to be invalidated or supplanted 
by a rather more sophisticated set of statements? Is it a splendid 
piece of poetic vision, useful in directing men’s thoughts generally 
to computers and the theory of games, in keeping with present 
fashion? The question is one for the philosopher to solve; but of the 
three alternatives, the second seems a non-starter; and it may well 
be that when it comes to systematic inquiry in particular fields, the 
theory as it stands is far too general and imprecise not to be replaced 
in the first of its alternative roles by more precise definitions and 
axioms. Conjectures of this type are not to be read as adverse 
criticisms of a book which, as Sir Cyril Burtt remarks in his foreword, 
contains ‘a rich harvest of fruitful ideas’. 


2 


AN AESTHETIC MANIFESTO 
GEORG LUKÁCS’S SYSTEM 


MANY CHARGES can and have been pressed against Georg Lukács. 
But parochialism is not among them. The geography of his spirit is 
large. He is one of the last of the ‘central Europeans’ with their 
passionate distinctive knowledge of classical culture and European 
languages and literature. He has kept faith with the original Marxist 
commitment to an international vision, and to the legacy of the 
classic, radical past. Like Marx himself, Lukács is steeped in post- 
Kantian philosophy, in Hegel and Feuerbach. His sphere of im- 
mediate reference extends from the pre-Socratics and Aristotle to 
Vico, Spinoza and Lessing. It includes the philosophes, the French 
novel from Lesage to Zola, the historical sensibility of European 
romanticism—Scott, Manzoni, Pushkin—Russian fiction of the 
nineteenth century. Above all, he is intimate with Goethe, with 
Goethe’s rational lyricism and perception of organic energy. 

In Lukács’s career (as in that of Brecht) there are stretches of dog- 
matic intolerance; there are moments of fear and indignity. The 
destruction of Weimar and the utter defeat of the German Commun- 
ist Party—a defeat in which the cynical follies of Stalinism played a 
large part—drove Lukács into long exile. But it was precisely in 
Moscow, isolated and under constant suspicion, that he wrote on 
Shakespeare and Balzac rather than on Fadeyev. It was there that he 
reasserted the essentially European, humanistic origins and structure 
of Marxist thought. 


* * * 


In that thought there has long been an acknowledged gap. Though 
he intended to do so, Marx never wrote a formal aesthetic. The 
numerous theoretic and practical observations he and Engels made 
on art and literature have been gathered by Mikhail Lifschitz in a 

Grorc Lukács: Die Eigenart des Asthetischen. 1. Halbband. 851 pp. 
2. Halbband. 887 pp. Neuwied am Rhein: Luchterhand. DM. 130. 
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standard compendium. They amount to an engaging miscellany of 
dialectical argument and personal taste. In the writings of Mehring, 
Plekhanov and Kautsky there is further material toward a philosophy 
of art. Through the individual, often heretical, speculations of 
Caudwell, Adorno and Walter Benjamin, Marxist aesthetics have 
been related to anthropology, psychology, and certain elements in 
modern linguistics. 

But as a whole—and this is true of much of Lukacs’s best work— 
the Marxist critic has operated with the tools of nineteenth-century 
historicism. Where he has not been mouthing party propaganda or 
merely dividing art into progressive and decadent in a parody of last 
judgment, he has applied, with more or less talent and finesse, those 
criteria of historical condition and cause already implicit in Herder, 
Sainte-Beuve and Taine. In so far as it locates the artist and his 
achievement in a material setting of economic and social forces, in so 
far as it insists on the essentially social and historically determined 
character of artistic perception and public response (an insistence 
vital also to the argument of such historians of art as Panofsky and 
Gombrich), Marxist criticism is part of a larger Historismus. 


* * * 


To this tradition it has brought important refinements: Lukacs’s 
discrimination between realism and naturalism; Benjamin’s insight 
into the influence of technology and mass reproduction on the 
individual work of art; the application of the concepts of alienation 
and dehumanization to twentieth-century literature and painting. 
But in essence Marxism has contributed to aesthetics a disciplined 
historical awareness and a general radical optimism (witness 
Trotsky’s Literature and Revolution), rather than a coherent episte- 
mology. There has been no Marxist Longinus, no Laokoon setting 
out a complete theory of aesthetic form in the framework of dialec- 
tical materialism. 

The difficulties are obvious. Concepts of spontaneity, of irrational 
or subconscious formulation, of despair and ‘reaction’, which are 
relevant to art, fit awkwardly into ‘scientific materialism’. There is the 
puzzle of anachronism with which Marx wrestled: why is it that some 
of the most mature, definitive art forms spring from societies whose 
economic and class structure is archaic or morally inadmissible? 
How does Sophocles, whose Antigone meant to Marx something of 
what it had meant to Hegel, accord with slavery? Like Einsteinian 
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physics, moreover, modern literature, art and music have proved 
intractable to Marxist assumptions of humanistic realism. A vocabu- 
lary of feeling developed in relation to Rembrandt and Balzac, a 
canon in which reciprocities between ordinary sensory perception 
and artistic realization are explicit, will find it difficult to deal, except 
by abuse, with the world of Klee or Beckett. 

Lukacs is aware of this, though he may not grasp the full contra- 
diction between the commitment of Marxism to an historical mode of 
judgment and the inability of the Marxists to come to terms with the 
modern. Die Eigenart des Asthetischen, whose 1,700 closely printed 
pages are only the first part of an intended summa, seeks to establish a 
comprehensive philosophy of art, an epistemology of art forms and 
artistic creation on a rigorous basis of dialectical materialism and 
Hegelian phenomenology. In effect, this means the foundation of a 
coherent aesthetic in accord with Marxist historicism, with Pavlovian 
psychology, and with Marxist-Leninist theories of language and 
society. It is Lukacs’s merit that he has set out to do the whole job. 
He fully realizes that a Marxist aesthetic must be a cogent, integral 
part of a total Marxist world-view and analysis of human behaviour. 
Otherwise Marxist criticism will remain an aggregate of partisan or 
ideological polemic, local insights, and borrowed jargon. 


* * * 


The aim of achieving a systematic Asthetik has been discernible in 
nearly all Lukacs’s work. There are hints of it as early as 1911 in 
Die Seele und die Formen. It is treated from a comparative, historical 
point of view in the papers collected in 1956 as Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
der Ästhetik. Lukacs’s Prolegomeni a un'estetica marxista appeared in 
Rome in 1957. In fact, the initial design of the present enterprise goes 
back to Florence and the winter of 1911-12; Lukacs’s argument 
retains distant echoes of visual impressions gathered at that time. He 
himself would say that the large corpus of his practical criticism, and 
the incomplete but major study of Hegel, have been logical prelimin- 
aries to a formal, systematic statement of values. 

It is not easy to give a summary of these two volumes. The under- 
lying programme is analytic: Lukács proposes to discriminate and 
thus define the specific category of the aesthetic from the totality of 
human functions, and more particularly from other modes of per- 
ception and mental action such as religion and the historical and 
natural sciences. Starting from the primary Marxist law that being 
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determines consciousness—die Priorität des Seins—and from the 
materialist axiom that all human understanding mirrors objective 
reality, Lukács seeks to define the peculiar ‘objective-subjective’ 
nature of artistic creation and response. Art is a ‘mirroring’ of objec- 
tive realities, but there is in it a vital, irreducible subjective compon- 
ent. Beneath the epistemological arguments runs the assertion that 
religion ‘from Tertullian to Kierkegaard’ is fundamentally and 
necessarily anti-aesthetic. The religious sensibility has recognized in 
art a mortal enemy. ‘From Epicurus through Goethe, until Marx and 
Lenin’ art presents a radical, humanistic alternative to the claims of 
revelation. 


* * * 


Lukacs’s method is primarily historical. Arguing along lines 
established by Marx, Lévy-Bruhl and Gordon Childe, he seeks to 
demonstrate the historical genesis of the aesthetic function. He agrees 
with Ernst Fischer (Kunst und Menschheit) that the subject-object 
relationship is itself the result of long historical processes, that our 
sense of personal identity and ‘outside’ reality is a gradual resultant 
of the need to labour, to use tools, to recognize and perfect divisions 
of skill in our senses and, finally, in the social group. The perception 
and uses of reality in the particular focus of art are, in turn, the 
product of a long process of specialization and sophistication of con- 
sciousness. It is this process and, more particularly, the severance of 
aesthetic realization from anthropomorphic religious imaginings on 
the one hand, and from ‘objective science’ on the other, which 
Lukacs analyses in much of the first volume (both religion and science 
make demands of positive assent which art does not). 

Five chapters are devoted to a study of the origins and evolution of 
mimesis. Proceeding from evidence offered by Aristotle’s Poetics, by 
Frazer, and by Gordon Childe’s Man Makes Himself (a book by 
which he has been heavily influenced), Lukács seeks to show how 
the gradual dissociation of mimetic representations from an im- 
mediate utilitarian purpose (magic) led to the development of a 
specific art condition and art sense. At the same time he emphasizes 
the extent to which the space-time conventions of even the ‘purest’ 
art are linked to material needs and possibilities, to the social and 
economic données of human evolution. 

The first volume concludes with an intricate examination of the 
subject-object relationship in the particular light of catharsis, of the 
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effects and after-effects of the work of art on the ‘receiver’. Here 
Lukács is at his finest, He traces the notion of catharsis from Aristotle 
to Goethe and Lessing, and argues the universal relevance of the 
‘cathartic process’ to the very definition of art, of how it shapes our 
feelings and thoughts. The argument ends in a frankly Arnoldian 
formula of art as enacted criticism of life. Indeed, there are frequent 
points of contact between Marx and Matthew Arnold in this closing 
section, a reminder that they, like Lukacs, are Victorian moralists and 
common heirs to classical humanism. 

The second volume sets out to modify and enrich Pavlovian 
psychology with particular reference to artistic invention and 
response. Lukacs rejects Pavlov’s tendency to identify the artist with 
a purely sentient organism. He puts forward the hypothesis of a 
mode of linguistic and plastic communication located between the 
world of objective data and that of determined mental reflexes. This 
middle language or ‘signal of signals’ (das Signalsystem), with its 
subjective, non-utilitarian character, is the particular matrix of art. 
Between the conditioned reflex and the associated verbal abstraction 
lies a special zone of spontaneity and recreation. Man’s recognition 
and exploitation of this aesthetic domain is the result of a lengthy 
process of division of mental and emotional labour. (A notable 
excursus in this section deals with the breakdown of logic and control 
in Hélderlin’s late poems. The history of the case suggests that plastic 
mimesis survives longer than linguistic mimesis when the more 
complex centres of conditioned reflex are impaired.) 

After an analysis of the work of art as Fiirsichseiendes—an integral 
activity directed wholly to the world of man and not to that of 
natural phenomena (a distinction first drawn by Vico and taken over 
by Marx)—Lukacs examines several ‘border areas’ of mimesis. The 
chapter on music is indebted to Adorno and contains a number of 
stimulating ideas. Musical mimesis would be an imitation of our 
interior realities of consciousness by analogy of rhythm, key and 
change of tonality. The discussion of film reasserts a distinction vital 
to Lukacs’s entire critical theory, that between realism, with its 
creative ordering and selection of values, and naturalism with its 
inert, serial accumulation of detail. The argument follows on the 
brilliant pioneer work of Walter Benjamin. The volume concludes 
with a set of all but impenetrable post-Kantian considerations on 
natural beauty and its role in aesthetic canons. 

* * * 
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There is a fascinating epilogue on art and the liberation of the 
human spirit from anthropomorphic religiosity. Here Lukacs takes 
up the problem of Stalinism (it has engaged his principal moral 
energies since 1956). By compelling art to be programmatic and 
ideologically didactic. Stalin made impossible the cathartic effect— 
the impulse toward a deepening and clarification of consciousness 
which will free the mind from irrational religious hopes and bonds. 
Through the cathartic shock, man comes to discern in life the com- 
plex struggle for higher values. He comes to see reality as a process of 
dynamic crisis (a notion close to Ernst Bloch’s utopian dialectic, 
Das Prinzip Hoffnung). By simplifying reality and imposing on it a 
fiat of accomplished truth, Stalinism made man’s place in history 
static and, literally, without need of hope. In Stalinist art man was 
not a concrete being endowed with contradictory impulses and 
possibilities, but a cipher in an equation with a single right solution. 
In short, the Stalinist regime was an ultimately irrational attempt to 
arrest the Hegelian, dynamic process of human experience. Never- 
theless, and characteristically, the book ends with the observation 
that the Stalinist period resulted in ‘the greater strength and security 
of Socialism’. History is mightier than those who would violate its 
laws. 


* * * 


Such a summary does inadequate justice to the centrality and 
range of Lukacs’s argument. In a style of vision which recalls that 
of Auguste Comte, Lukacs is attempting to record the liberation of 
the human psyche from religious fantasies, from the intellectual 
and moral servitude that come of vain reliance on a ‘transcendent 
void’. In that record art and the evolution of creative objectivity play 
a dominant part. But there are few areas of metaphysics, epistemol- 
ogy, social history and psychology not pertinent to the general brief. 
The breadth of exact reference is formidable. Lukács draws on 
Wagner and Tolstoy, on Strindberg and Tertullian. He has taken for 
his province a major part of classical European and Russian thought. 
As nearly always in his work, the essential bias is one of subversive, 
radical conservatism. He solicits the revolutionary future in the name 
of classic humanistic ideals many of which belong to the leisured 
civilization and generosities of the bourgeois past. These ideals imply 
a range of literacy which makes most of western criticism after Taine 
and Saintsbury look parochial. 
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But Die Eigenart des Asthetischen is an uneven work. Long 
stretches are turgid to the point of being almost unreadable. The 
book is monstrous in prolixity. It suffers from a compulsive out- 
pouring of words. Attention drowns in a grey deluge of print. 
The Germanic tradition of philosophic longueurs, of the exhaustive, 
crowning Werk, has left its mark. Moreover, the deepening solitude 
of Lukacs’s life, its long isolation from the living current of German 
speech, seems to have provoked an immense monologue. The printed 
word has become his sole arm and companionship. 

As a Marxist, Lukács is committed to historicism, to the location 
of consciousness in a setting of historical fact. Yet hardly anywhere, 
in this great scaffolding of generalization and axiomatic proposal, is 
there a contour of specific reality. Where actual historical considera- 
tions appear, as in the chapters on magic and primitive mimesis, the 
evidence is often vague and second-hand. Lukacs scarcely ever allows 
himself reference to a particular site or work of art. He would say that 
this is not the job in hand, that he is trying to give inclusive, system- 
atic guise to the ideas and sensibility implicit or scattered throughout 
his performance as a practical critic. But the result is an uneasy 
compromise between detailed abstraction and generalized proof. 
Paradoxically, this austere, colourless array of philosophic argu- 
ments comes to resemble the fireworks of Malraux’s Les voix du 
silence. Lukács blurs with generality, Malraux with rapturous 
singularity. Neither persuades. There is often more of general sub- 
stance, scrupulously focused, in a short essay by E. H. Gombrich 
than in this vast torso. 

Lukacs’s remarks on literature carry the weight of obvious, 
renewed intimacy. But his vision of art, of architecture, of modern 
music is indistinct and lifeless, as if it drew, almost wholly, on 
distant memories and second-hand witness (when, one wonders, has 
Professor Lukács last seen a movie?). Until very recently, the eye and 
imagination of eastern Europe were rigorously cut off from the 
tradition of the new. Some of the necessary names appear in Lukacs’s 
index, but most—Klee, Webern, Frank Lloyd Wright—do not. The 
equipment of emotional awareness and response with which Lukacs 
approaches the visual arts hardly goes beyond 1935. There is in him, 
as in other rear-guardsmen of European philosophic Marxism, an 
exile from the present. 

Can one embark on a vast compendium of abstract propositions 
about language, art and consciousness as if Wittgenstein had not 
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existed (he is one of Lukacs’s darkest aversions)? As if no challenges 
had been issued to the authority and verifiability of linguistic des- 
cription? Is it possible, in 1964, to dismiss Freud in a curt aside— 
which, absurdly, equates his work with that of Jung—and to ask that 
one’s own psychologizing be taken seriously? Is the design of a 
formal Asthetik not itself an anachronism, a charnel house of 
metaphysical bones? 


* * * 


These are harsh questions to ask of a man who has accomplished a 
tremendous intellectual labour under political and private circum- 
stances of acute difficulty, and who has done so at an age when most 
men rest. But as one compares the hollow immensities of the Ästhetik 
with the bite and vitality of Lukács’s actual criticism (some of the 
essays written during the war and first collected in the Aufbau 
edition of 1955 have now been reissued in the west under the title 
Neuere deutsche Literatur), a feeling of waste is inescapable. The 
very audience for which this leviathan is conceived, the young artists 
and intellectuals of eastern Europe who are asking whether there is 
anything left of life and incitement in the Marxist legacy, will close 
Lukacs’s book bewildered. There is hardly anything in it that fits the 
landscape of their needs. It belongs to the world of Hamann and the 
countless, forgotten treatises on le vrai et le beau; not to that of 
Kafka and Jackson Pollock. Nor to that of Brecht. 


3 


THE STRIPPERS 
COMICS IN DECLINE 


IN THE MOST RECENT STUDY of comics (George H. Pumphrey’s What 
Children Think of their Comics) the author at one point permits 
himself a desperate parenthesis. He refers to ‘the time-consuming 
(and boring) nature’ of such a study, And, indeed, ennui sets in very 
early as one tries to reanimate the old power one had to be riveted by 
strips of drawings, on poor paper, in which the strong man’s biceps 
swell like mad marrows, and chins are all huge and peppered with 
bristles, and the jokes are endless variants on the man who slipped on 
the banana skin. The present writer remembers that his first breach 
with the adult world arose when he observed that his father could 
lift a now-vanished comic called Larks from the chair on which it had 
been thrown, and put it somewhere else, without even glancing at it. 
He is, thirty years later, absolutely forgiven. 

To Mr. Pumphrey’s pamphlet we owe our latest information about 
the state of the market in comics, which have lost readership sharply 
(Eagle down from 750,000 in 1953 to just over 400,000 in 1962; Rover 
down from 394,000 to under 200,000; and probably similar move- 
ments elsewhere, though ‘circulation figures are jealously guarded by 
publishers’). Certainly in the late 1950s and early 1960s there was a 
quiet spate of takeovers, part of the narrowing of the world of news- 
papers: and this has left the production of comics very largely in the 
hands of two firms, D. C. Thomson and Fleetway (The Daily Mirror 
Group). And though there have been new comics (for example, 
Wham! and The Big One, both of which emerged this year), there has 
also been some rather desperate telescoping, so that Eagle and Boys’ 
World are now one, and Girl has been devoured by Princess. Since 
this is not a field in which clear information is easy to obtain, one has 
to guess what is behind these figures and fusions; but it does look as 
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though a number of shifts in taste are eroding the old landscape of the 
world of comics, and that the situation is still somewhat seismic and 
unsettled. 

It is perhaps most useful to look at the present shape of things as it 
appears from a study of the comics themselves: and then to measure 
this against the valuable (if too limited) figures in Mr. Pumphrey’s 
study that tell us what comics are read and by whom. Some of the 
main features of the old landscape are still discernible. There re- 
mains a smallish group of comics for the very young; a group for the 
slightly older that must, one feels, be called the ‘vulgars’—here are all 
those inflated chins and grossly knockabout situations; with a 
smaller batch—Eagle, for example—that lean towards a vague 
refinement, or carry reminders of a former refinement. Girls (if a very 
complicated scene can be simplified) carry one towards a growing 
and powerful-looking branch of the tree: for—with one or two ‘nice’ 
exceptions—girls’ comics take their readers to be almost entirely 
interested in pop and in whatever is meant, in the pop world, by 
‘love’. But, if we can stick to the image of the tree, pop is what one 
sees at last, up there at the summit, the most luxurious growth, a 
creeper that leans and twines down the tree so that even in Eagle 
there’s a pop picture—or, to represent the situation most strongly, so 
that there is a pop spot even in Children’s Newspaper, way out on its 
own branch which one might have expected to break off long 
since. 


* * * 


Let us take each of these branches separately, so that we have a 
better chance of understanding the growth of a very curious tree 
indeed, Some invidiousness of reference is inevitable; comics remain 
numerous, and to discuss them all would turn this article into a 
catalogue. And another point to be made before the discussion 
begins: this is curiously a world in which to focus one’s attention, 
critically, is to find very little to defend. This is bound to mean that, 
to some at any rate, one will sound priggish: for many of us have this 
general view, based on our own childhood memories, that little harm 
comes from reading comics. But the question, once one has begun 
really to look, inevitably is: ‘Are they good enough for children?’ 


"+. And the conclusion of this article, here surrendered prematurely, is 


that they are not. 


as SE E 


The Strippers 


It is a fact, for example, that the comics produced for small 
children lag miles behind the standards of taste and literacy that are 
established by our schools. It is open to anyone to assert that comics 
are essentially a refuge from notions of good taste. Maybe: but one 
can accept that comics ought to have no flavour of pedagogy and still 
find oneself obliged to assert that the standards prevailing are 
hideously low—even if one thinks of them as standards that might be 
expected in a sort of libido of humour and myth. And, indeed, these 
comics for the very young make anxious efforts to link themselves to 
the educational world. Jack and Jill, as just one example, has a 
‘Learn to Read’ page: white drawings on black, as on a blackboard. 
The actual value of such a page is doubtful—no clear teaching 
principle seems to underlie what is done, and the sentences are really 
rather dreary. But what is disturbing is the wishy-washy character of 
the picture-stories themselves—they drip with words like ‘fun’ and 
‘merry’ and ‘happy’, which are attempted short-cuts to the creation 
in the young reader of the kind of euphoria that is supposed to be 
proper to him. Here are jolly hares, and funny frogs, and merry 
penguins: and really it is all on much the same imaginative level as 
the garden gnome. As for language, let a verse in Bimbo speak for all 
—as it is well qualified to do: 


Deep-down-land parties are great fun, 
Ice-cream and jelly for everyone, 

And with Mandy’s chums in fancy dress, 
Her party is a great success. 


Surely there was more bite than this thirty years ago? Or did one 
hurry away, even then, from this over-cosy and colourless exploita- 
tion of the tender lamb one was supposed to be, but was not? 

As to the ‘vulgars’, they are, one readily sees, timeless: still the hero 
with magic powers halts an army, or simply moves a house from one 
spot to another. Still villains abound, wearing special villain-faces: 
and their aim is still, on the whole, to prevent the young wizard goal- 
keeper from playing. Still the war is refought—but now it is a different 
one: and one may wonder very seriously whether it is a good thing 
to suggest to young people, so often and so insidiously, that the 
miserable tragedy of 1939-45 was a sort of jovial sport conducted 
between rival air-aces; or even a species of farce in which, for example, 
Tiger’s Messy Schmidtt, ‘the German air force’s most useless pilot’ 
might fairly have figured. There are quite complex shades a 
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degrees of vulgarity in this group: ranging from that of Tiger (strong 
on sport) and The Hornet to the jubilant ugliness of Beano and 
Dandy—in respect of which, probably, more parental brakes are 
ineffectively applied than in respect of any others. 


* * * 


Anyone coming to Lion, Tiger or The Hornet across the years will 
recognize them instantly: here are the old Wizard and Adventure, 
almost as they were, with the familiar black print summary, with its 
screamer, at the top of each page: and, one would swear, with the 
same artists. These are comics that Mr. Pumphrey, in his assess- 
ments, can categorize only as ‘for entertainment... . with no positively 
good or bad features’. He gives the same mark to Beano and Dandy, 
which seems a little hard on the others: for Beano and Dandy, it must 
be said, go in for a style of grotesquerie that is merely ugly. A 
pleasure in outrageous distortions of the human body, one readily 
understands, has always been part of the child’s sense of humour: 
but here such deformities (and the stories that go with them) border 
ona kind of loutishness. It is noticeable that, in all these comics, there 
are fewer stories, as stories, than there were: and what seems to 
emerge is a decline in the upper ‘vulgars’, as it were, and an increase 
in the really rock-bottom type of comic. 

This year’s recruits prove the case: Wham! is a kind of lower 
Beano, with a line in quite elaborate anarchy. (In the school strip, 
the kids are against Super-Sir, and Super-Sir is violently against the 
headmaster.) It has to be stressed that Wham! is not only anti but 
anti-anti: one of its recent strips showed four heavily-thatched 
youngsters being cropped by a horse, who had taken them for hay- 
stacks. But Wham! has the most hideous drawing to be encountered 
in any of these comics, in a strip called Frankie Stein; and The Big 
One, an unwieldy comic nearly two feet long, is a return to the older 
ill-printed ha’penny comic some of us remember, even to the style of 
drawing. It does altogether look as though what is happening under 
these obscure shifts and changes is that the more literate children are 
passing more quickly to books, or at any rate are reaching sooner 
the fairly low level of sophistication above which comics become 
intolerable: and that the makers of comics are being drawn more and 
more to address those children most easily attracted by knockabout 
of the broadest kind. (Mr. Pumphrey, it is fair to add, believes that the 
drop in readership may be largely due to television.) 
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This brings us to the world of girls’ comics, and of comics rooted 
in pop—the two being intertwined. We begin with a puzzler: 
Princess, which is for the ‘nice’ child who wants to be not only a 
princess but also a ballet dancer, and either has or dreams of having 
a pony. Princess puzzles because it is capable of running The Hobbit 
as a serial, side by side with a surely outmoded serial featuring Tilly 
Tiffin, ‘the fat duffer’, who even says ‘Gig-golly’; and these coexist 
with a ‘fun-filled’ strip called The Happy Days, the oddity of which 
can be illustrated only by an account of one of the incidents. Sue 
Day’s dad has won the pools, and he has sent her to a ‘posh’ school: 
she decides they are all snobs there, and runs away, but dad brings 
her back. They confront the headmistress, who asks dad what his 
occupation is: the miserable reply is that he is a draper’s assistant. 
The headmistress is delighted—her father was a draper’s assistant, 
too. So Sue shakes hands with her chief enemy (Janine Crumping- 
ton-Smythe—I’m sorry I was mean to you’): and all is well until the 
Days’ fortune is suddenly lost. (Mum gave it all to a man who had 
promised to arrange an operatic career for her, but he had run away.) 
The family are deeply distressed that Sue must leave her classy 
school, but she reassures them—all she wanted was to get back to her 
own common-or-garden hyphenless old school mates. One is left 
wondering what double streaks of snobbery and anti-snobbery in its 
readers Princess imagines it is assuaging here. 

Besides Princess stand Bunty and Judy, among others—comics of 
mixed character for younger girls, resting firmly on rather stale 
strips (‘Million Dollar Mystery Girl’, “Kathy at Marvin Grange’), 
with a centre spread or back page dealing with a pop star. Beyond 
these stretches a world of comics for girls that it is difficult to regard 
without disturbance. The leap might be made to Romeo—or Val- 
entine, or Boy Friend, or one of several others: but Romeo will stand 
for them all. Here the strips and stories are romantic without 
exception: all the girls are ordinary girls, except that they are as- 
toundingly beautiful: all the boys are ordinary boys, except that they 
are amazingly handsome. Letters from readers are invited ‘on ANY 
subjects... moans and groans, boys, funny experiences, boys, pop, 
boys, mums and dads, little brothers .. . boys. . ., In a double page 
of such letters in a recent issue—Why is it that the boys I find 
attractive always turn out to be rotten, and the boys who are very 
nice aren’t the least attractive?’—one only had no editorial comment 
appended, It said: 
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When I read the romantic stories in Romeo, I put myself in the place of the 
heroine and imagine I’m hopelessly in love. It’s such a thrilling feeling, but 
what a let-down when the story ends and I have to face the fact that I’m 
just plain old me. 


Plain old me or not, no reader, one imagines, could be anything 
but harmed by this diet of calculatedly naive day-dreams, which must 
leave almost every subscriber to Romeo, and to similar comics, feeling 
much less smoothly fortunate and beloved, and almost certainly less 
beautiful, than any of the heroines. The sauce to the dish if that is the 
right way round—is the pop news: in a recent edition of Romeo it 
was four pages, in mock-newspaper form, about the Beatles—the 
writers being evidently hard put to it to say anything new, for one 
column was devoted to the thesis that ‘the Beatles are a phenomenon— 
and phenomenons are extremely rare’. 

If we look back now at Mr. Pumphrey’s findings about the reader- 
ship of these comics, we discover that with boys between the ages 
of eight and eleven Beano and Dandy far outstrip all other comics in 
favour. With girls in the same age group, Judy and Bunty are in the 
lead, and the teenage love-comic—Boy Friend, Valentine, Romeo—is 
slipping into the list by the time the girls are nine. Boy Friend (and 
similar comics) were at the top of lists of preferences in the case of 
thirteen-to-fifteen-year-old girls in a grammar school. Grammar 
school boys were sticking resolutely to the main stream of boys’ 
comics while they were twelve and thirteen, but thereafter the list 
was headed by the New Musical Express, which is a weekly that gives 
news of pop singers and records. 

(It must be noted that, with the fourteen-year-old boys, the well- 
produced instructional comic Look and Learn holds the top position 
side by side with the New Musical Express. The success of Look and 
Learn, as of Treasure and Finding Out, though it may rest partly on 
parental urgings and buyings, is one of the elements in the situation 
one would like to know more about. Other elements of this sort, of 
course, include the position of a minority teenage magazine like 
Elizabethan, and the part played in the general picture by the muddle 
of war and love comics that appear in Mr. Pumphrey’s lists without 
individual titles.) 

What is the pattern, then? It appears that Mr. Pumphrey’s C- 
class comics (‘for entertainment only, with no positively good or bad 
features’) are tending to shrug the rather better ones aside, and at the 
same time to be having not entirely happy effects on the material of 
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the better ones themselves. The general trend is down. Mr. Pumphrey 
says that one of the main reasons why he embarked on his study was 
his receipt of ‘letters from parents deploring the falling standards in 
their children’s comics’. One sees, after looking them through, what 
was in those parents’ minds. At a certain point, which seems to come 
very early in the lives of some readers, the very concept of the comic 
—vague though that always may have been, one had some kind of 
hold on it—is being threatened by pressure from the makers of pop, 
who are also the makers of thoroughly debilitating day-dreams. 

But the writer of this article must now admit that, though he has 
battled through to arrive at this general picture, he has felt through- 
out like someone who, engaging to fill a pint pot, has found himself 
with enough material—or rather, enough questions—to fill a small 
reservoir. This whole field cries out for a really thorough inquiry. 
We need to know what immutable tastes among children are being 
catered for, and how necessary it is that the obvious need of young 
people for possible vulgar and certainly anarchic material reserved 
for themselves should be met as it is being met—by a very narrow 
range of comics that are primitive in their lack of literary and artistic 
quality. (Granted that the proper quality of a comic might turn out 
to be a sort of no-quality, can one not imagine that being of im- 
mensely higher standard than it now is? An interesting comparison is 
possible with the general level of the woodcuts in the old chapbooks.) 
We would like to know more about the secret makers of comics. 
(Does anyone know a contributor to a comic? Who are these myster- 
ious men? What do they say to one another at editorial board 
meetings? Do they have editorial board meetings?) A fascinating part- 
answer to the second question is given in Mr. Doyle’s book. Who's 
Who of Boys’ Writers and Illustrators; but this covers only the period 
1860-1940, It is full of unexpected names: who would have thought 
to find there, for example, the painter Jack B. Yeats, or the poet 
Ralph Hodgson—who, ‘under the pseudonym Yorick . . . did many 
comic drawings . . . in the early part of the century’? 

We should be helped by an examination of the changing content 
of the material itself: there is nothing that goes at all deep since 
Orwell, and he was looking at only a corner of the world of comics. 
We should clearly profit from having some measure of the effect, on 
girls, of a treatment of ‘love’ in the teenage comic that seems, at 
first and second and several further glances, to be profoundly mis- 
leading, possibly highly mischievous and potentially very cruel. 


Cc 
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And one certainly would like to know the answers to some of Mr. 
Pumphrey’s own most interesting questions; especially perhaps—and 
the answer here might set all our pattern-making astray—to his 
question whether Beano and Dandy hold their eminence simply 
because they are the cheapest comics on the market. Though perhaps 
Mr. Pumphrey’s most important question lies buried in a sentence in 
which he says. ‘There is the possibility, of course, that comics editors 
are out of touch with the new generation of children and are not able 
to cater for them satisfactorily’. 


4 


POP GOES THE ARTIST 
OUR EXPLODING CULTURE 


THE SOCIAL HISTORY of that noble animal, the horse, is not without 
its relevance to the student of the arts. Its function in the world was 
once assured: so much so that to this day it provides the notional 
measure of all power. It transported men and pulled things, and its 
less obvious role in human life—to be a status symbol for the landed 
rich, an excuse for gambling and holidays for the unlanded poor, 
an object of admiration for painters and sculptors, &c.—derived 
essentially from its practical indispensability in ordinary life. Today 
this has gone. Outside a few under-developed countries and special 
areas it has been entirely and satisfactorily replaced by the auto- 
mobile, which runs much faster, and the tractor, which pulls heavier 
loads. It survives entirely as a luxury. In consequence human thinking 
both about the problems of transport and about the functions of the 
horse has had to be not merely revised but fundamentally changed, 
for most of the horse-age thinking on these subjects has become 
irrelevant or otiose. 


* * * 


The situation of the arts in the twentieth century is analogous. They 
also have been made redundant by technological progress, and the 
first task of criticism ought to be to discover how this has come about 
and what precisely has replaced them. So far most of those who 
practise and write about the arts have been reluctant to face this 
situation frankly, partly because they have the excuse that novels— 
even thrillers—are not yet actually written by computers, but mainly 
because no class of people is enthusiastic about writing its own 
obituary. Moreover, old-fashioned handicraft or artisan art con- 
tinues to thrive as a luxury, like the ex-urban pony; and old-fashioned 
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handicraft-type artists have been more successful in adapting them- 
selves to mechanized mass production than the horse. Yet the 
economic facts are conclusive, The professional writer of books is in 
the position of the handloom weaver after the invention of the power- 
loom: two-thirds or three-quarters of his profession earn less than a 
typist’s income, and the number of writers who can live entirely by 
their books would go into a single not excessively large room. As 
every advertising agent and editor knows, it is the photographer and 
not the ‘artist’ who today commands the high fees. 


* * * 


The industrial revolution which has taken place in the productions 
of the mind, like that of material production, has two causes: 
technical progress which replaces manual skills, and mass demand 
which makes them inadequate. Its crucial aspect is not simply the 
capacity to reproduce individual creations in large quantity—the 
various forms of printing have long done so without essentially 
changing the character of writing, and the gramophone has not 
substantially altered music—but the capacity to replace creation. 
The visual arts have been so transformed by photography, still and 
moving; music has more recently entered the realm of artificial 
sound (comparable perhaps to the artificial fibre in textiles); though 
writing still resists genuine mechanization, in spite of the scientists’ 
intensive search for effective translating machines. In fact, however, 
it is not the adoption of actual mechanical devices which determines 
the ‘industrial’ character of an art, but the break-up of the process of 
individual creation into specialized segments, as in Adam Smith’s 
famous pin-manufactory. It is the dissolution of the individual 
producer into a collective, coordinated by a director or manager. 
The novel has an author, the newspaper has not. In the case of the 
paper whose ‘stories’ are subbed, rewritten or compiled from raw or 
semi-processed material, it may not even have anything that can be 
described as a plurality of authors. 

Such industrial methods are essential to supply the entirely un- 
precedented demand of a mass public which is accustomed to enter- 
tainment or art, not as an occasional activity but as an unbroken 
flow, like water, as in the most logical product of technological 
culture, broadcasting. In certain branches of literature, such as 
utilitarian fiction, craft production can persist, not only because 
the demand for it is smaller, more lasting and more intermittent, but 
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also because the market can rely on large quantities of casual part- 
time labour and on the readiness of professional writers to turn 
themselves into hacks. Still, the individual artisan who genuinely 
attempts to produce books at an industrial pace either kills himself 
with overwork, like Edgar Wallace, or abandons the attempt after 
a while, like Simenon. The arts which are the new products of the 
industrial age—films, broadcasting, popular music—adopt an 
elaborate division of labour from the start, as indeed certain essen- 
tially collective or co-operative arts have always done, notably those 
of architecture and stage performance. 


* * * 


What emerges from such industrial or semi-industrial production 
is obviously something very different from the ‘works of art’ of the 
traditional handmade type and cannot be judged in the same way. 
There may still be identifiable ‘works’ of a revolutionary type, but 
capable of being judged in the old way, like major films; though it is 
not clear that this is the best way to judge them. There may be old- 
fashioned works of art, as it were by accident, as when writers of 
individual literary talent—a Hammett or a Simenon—emerge from 
an essentially hack genre; but the modern crime novel asks to be 
judged not by Sam Spade but by Perry Mason, who presents tradi- 
tional criticism with a total blank. In the extreme and increasingly 
familiar cases of the newspaper, the television series, the cartoon 
strip, the oeuvre of some pop music manufacturer—there may not 
even be this reminiscence of the past. It would be ridiculous to judge 

. Gunsmoke by the tests we apply to Hemingway, Andy Capp by those 
of Hogarth, or the Rolling Stones by those fit for Hugo Wolf or even 
Cole Porter. Conversely, the achievement of the western is unaffected 
by the observation that no single novel or film about the west has 
ever been an undeniable ‘great’ work of art in the conventional sense. 
The fact is that the old-fashioned critic has been made redundant 
by industrialization to the same extent as the old-fashioned artist. 

The first thing to be done about this situation is to accept—which 
does not mean to approve—it. To wish it away is a natural but fruit- 
less reaction. Umberto Eco has put the matter with Latin lucidity: 


The problem is not how to return to nature, i.e., to a pre-industrial state, 
but to ask ourselves under what circumstances the relation of man to the 
productive cycle subordinates man to the system, and conversely, how we 
ought to elaborate a new image of man in relation to the system which 
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conditions him: an image not of humanity freed from the machine, but free 
in relation to the machine. 

Neither the refusal to accept the world of the mass media nor its 
uncritical acceptance will do, though of the two attitudes the latter is 
a shade less useless, for it implies at least the capacity to recognize 
the need to make a new analysis of an unprecedented situation. 


* * * 


Among those who have attempted to come to intellectual terms 
with industrial culture there have been, speaking broadly, three 
main approaches. The Americans have discovered, described and 
measured, the Continentals—especially the French and Italians— 
have analysed and theorized, the British have moralized. American 
work in the field, mainly sociological, is fairly well known. Italo- 
French work, with the possible exception of Edgar Morin’s brilliant 
The Stars, is virtually unknown. Morin’s own L’Esprit du Temps, 
though published over two years ago, has passed virtually unper- 
ceived in Britain, and such attempts as Roland Barthes’s to analyse 
the meaning of the jargon of women’s fashions or Evelyn Sullerot’s 
to explore La presse féminine (Paris, 1963) are entirely unknown. 
Umberto Eco’s own Apocalittici e Integrati—an unnecessarily man- 
darin title—with its elaborate close analyses of Steve Canyon, 
Superman and Charlie Brown, the pop song industry and television, 
may introduce the reader to the intellectual effort which Italian 
critics have devoted to mass culture in the past five years or so. The 
greater part of this remarkably able book consists of reprints of 
already published studies. British criticism in the field has long been 
the virtual monopoly of the local New Left, that is to say it reflects a 
lot of Leavis (but without the Leavisite rejection of post-industrial 
culture), a much smaller quantity of Marx, a good deal of nostalgia 
for ‘working class culture’, a pervasive passion for democracy, a 
strong pedagogic urge and an equally strong urge to do good. It is in 
fact very British. That is why our studies in mass culture, though 
intellectually unsystematic and sometimes amateurish, make up in 
practical strength for their theoretical deficiencies. Not only have we 
actually done something to improve our mass media, as a comparison 
of British with foreign television will make clear, but also our obser- 
vers have been aware earlier and more sensitively of certain trends 
—e.g., in teenage tastes—than the academically weightier but less 
with-it sociologists of France and the United States. 
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The new book by Mr. Hall and Mr. Whannel has the virtues of 
this tradition. It is essentially critical and pedagogical, supplementing 
the ‘Topics for Study’ which are its core with practical teaching 
material. The main topics include studies of ‘good’ popular forms and 
artists (the blues, the western, Billie Holiday), of the treatment of 
violence, private eyes, romance, love, ‘people’, the adolescent public 
and that familiar subject of such researches, the advertising industry. 
There is a bibliography and a particularly useful list of good films and 
jazz-records. The authors’ hearts are in the right place, their argu- 
ments and conclusions are admirable, their taste excellent and their 
sensitiveness to social developments great. Yet, like so many British 
discussions of mass culture, they rarely quite face the question whether 
‘standards’ of the traditional kind really fit the subject. At one extreme 
they tend to search for that crock at the end of the rainbow, good as 
distinct from bad mass art, sometimes with the question-begging 
qualification ‘good of its kind’. But while the secondary-modern 
teacher who is the ideal reader of The Popular Arts may welcome advice 
on how to show his charges that Anita O’Day is better than Helen 
Shapiro, who in turn is superior to Susan Maughan, or that Z-Cars 
ought to be preferred to Compact, such advice obscures the reality, that 
a Billie Holiday in the world of pop music today is a greater freak than 
a Rimbaud among the writers of greeting-card verse, and that bad mass 
art maybe as effective as good (where ‘bad’ and ‘good’ are equallyirrele- 
vant categories), or more effective than good (where they are not). At 
the other extreme British studies of mass culture may tend towards an 
uncritical acceptance of what mirrors the ‘people’, whichis by definition 
good. Richard Hoggart has sometimes come close to this, as in his dis- 
covery of the ‘overriding interest in the close details of the human con- 
dition’ in Peg’s Paper. One might say as much of some detergent com- 
mercials. The essential weakness of both these approaches to the mass 
arts is a determination to discover the values of humanity before mass- 
production in a situation in which they are at best marginal. There is 
no horse trying to look out from under the engine-bonnet. 


* * * 


But if there is no horse, what is there? The flow of industrial 
culture produces not (or only incidentally) the ‘work’ which calls for 
individual and concentrated attention, but the continuing artificial 
world of the newspaper, the cartoon strip, or the endless succession of 
western or criminal episodes. It produces not the specific occasion of 
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the formal ballet, but the constant flux of the ballroom, not the 
passion but the mood, not the good building but the city, not even 
the exclusive and specific experience, but simultaneous multiplicity: 
the juxtaposition of heterogeneous headlines, the jukebox in the café, 
the drama interspersed with shampoo ads. This is not entirely new— 
Walter Benjamin once pointed out that this is the traditional way in 
which architecture is experienced, namely, as a general environment 
of life rather than a sum of individual buildings—but today it is 
dominant. Traditional aesthetic criticism is irrelevant to it, because 
the products of cultural industrialization by-pass the techniques of 
art and proceed directly to a heightened stylization of life. Not for 
nothing is the ‘personality’ the characteristic protagonist of the 
endless daily epic which press and broadcasting unroll before us, 
and ‘star quality’ a more important asset in the popular performer 
than talent or technique. The television series ‘based on’ some 
character of traditional fiction illustrates this process. 
Paradoxically enough this ultra-modern development takes us back 
to the most archaic function of the arts, the elaboration of myth and 
morality. As Morin has put it: 
The structure of imagination follows archetypes; there are patterns of the 
human spirit which order its dreams, and especially those rationalized 
dreams, the themes of myth and romance. ... What the cultural industry 
does is to standardize the great romantic themes by turning the archetypes 
into stereotypes. 


‘Art’ may be applied to this process, or it may not. For practical 
purposes the new Olympus may consist of figures on film or video- 
tape, but it may also consist of the cast of characters presented to us 
daily in the press. They may step from moving picture to paper, like 
the stars who enter the gossip column. They may also, like ex-Queen 
Soraya, move in the opposite direction. 


* * * 


Two crucial questions arise out of this analysis: how are we to 
judge, and perhaps improve, the output of the cultural flow? and 
what room does it leave for the values of art, or individual creation? 
Those who contrast ‘good’ and ‘bad’ popular films, who ask for pop 
songs to be ‘good of their kind’, or who comment on the defective 
style or lay-out of newspapers tend to confuse these two questions. 
In the first question it is the content, and especially the moral 
content, of mass culture which is at issue. A bad comic strip does 
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not become better if it is drawn by a master-draughtsman; it merely 
becomes more acceptable to critics. The fundamental criticism of pop 
art is that of the ideal and quality of life it endorses. As Mr. Hall and 
Mr. Whannel show, the objection to the television series The Third 
Man is not its mediocrity but its idealization of acquisitiveness; nor 
would this be any less if suitably agreeable morals—for instance, about 
the need for racial toleration—were tacked on to it. And the real 
danger of industrialized culture, which eliminates all its competitors 
to become the only spiritual communication to reach the majority 
of people, is that it leaves no alternative to the mass production 
world, which is an undesirable world. Even when its products do not 
accept the prevailing official ethos totally, like the American strip 
Superman, of which Signor Eco provides a blood-curdling and 
brilliant analysis, they cannot escape from it. Li'l Abner, praised for 
its dissent and critical spirit by American intellectuals who have 
trouble in finding much else to praise, is, as Signor Eco points out, 


the best and most enlightened of Stevensonian radicals, and so is his 
author. In his search for purity the only thing he never suspects is that 
purity might take the form of total subversion, the negation of the system. 


The major charge against mass culture is that it creates a closed 
world, and in doing so removes that essential element in humanity, 
the desire for a perfect and good world—the great hope of man. 
That hope is not eliminated, but in mass culture it takes the 
negative and evasive form of fantasy, in general of nihilist fantasy. 
The Dadaists and Surrealists anticipated this, and in doing so were 
probably the only representatives of the traditional line of develop- 
ment in the arts to make a central contribution to modern mass 
culture. In spite of the Marx Brothers and the Goons, of some (but not 
all) animated cartoons and other institutionalizations of this ethereal 
kind of revolutionism, the mass arts have not yet adequately reflected 
the growing element of sheer reality-negating fantasy which has be- 
come so obvious a part of popular life, especially in the specialized 
subcultures of the young. Only the advertisers have already set about 
the process of castration by incorporating it in their commercials. 
The fantastic, the unpredictable, the partly irrational has also 
provided the most obvious refuge within mass culture for old 
fashioned ‘art’. It has, logically enough, tended to retreat to those 
activities which cannot yet be mechanized. The jazz musicians who 
set their improvisation against the machine of “Mickey Mouse music’ 
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were the first explorers of this realm. They are today being followed 
by the hand-held cameras, the unscripted discussions and unplanned 
programmes of television, and above all by the improvisations of the 
stage. Indeed, the striking revival of the stage-arts in the 1950s is in 
many ways the artist’s deliberate response to the triumph of indus- 
trialization. For on the stage, as in the jazz session, the creator cannot 
be reduced to the cog, because no effect can be precisely repeated, 
nor the relation between artist and public deprived of its dangerous, 
exciting and unpredictable immediacy. 


* * * 


And yet, improvisation can provide no solution, but only a pallia- 
tive. Its relation to industrialized culture is that of leisure to indus- 
trialized life, an enclave of (sometimes factitious) freedom in the vast 
territory of compulsion and routine. The ancient resources of the 
artist, craft skill and craft pride, are more satisfactory, because they 
can operate within industrialized culture. But the best available 
solution for the artist lies in the need of the industry itself for what 
Morin calls ‘a negative electrode in order to function positively’, i.e., 
a certain margin for genuine creation which can alone provide the 
raw material which it can process; and especially the supplies of new 
material which the cycle of fashion-change requires. As technology 
needs science, mass culture needs art. It may leave the artist very 
little scope within the actual productive process, but its most success- 
ful genres, notably the cinema, have always—even in Hollywood— 
allowed for a certain marginal freedom, while the financial structure 
of other film-industries has provided even greater scope for creation. 

Nevertheless, in the last analysis the pop arts cannot be judged by 
the scope they provide for the traditional arts. The western is not 
important because John Ford has made good films within its con- 
ventions. These are secondary consequences of its vogue. Its achieve- 
ment is a landscape of the mind, a mythology and a moral universe, 
which were created by hundreds of bad stories, films and television 
episodes, and survive not because of them but through them. It is 
the strength of books like that by Mr. Hall and Mr. Whannel that 
they recognize such facts; their weakness that they hesitate before 
their implications. They remain guides to what is ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 
in the pop arts. They have not yet come to terms with them. 


5 
NOVELS OF 1964 
(a) WILLIAM GOLDING 
The Spire 


I am very serious. I believe that man suffers from an appalling ignorance of 
his own nature. I produce my own view, in the belief that it may be some- 
thing like the truth. I am fully engaged to the human dilemma. . . . 


Mr. WILLIAM GOLDING wrote these words seven years ago, in reply 
to a questionnaire on ‘the degree of an imaginative writer’s necessary 
engagement with the age in which he lives’. His answer then was 
unequivocal: the job of the writer, he said, is to show man his image 
sub specie aeternitatis. In his sense of the writer’s job, Mr. Golding 
has not changed, and it is in this engagement to what is constant 
in man’s nature, and in the correlative belief that a writer can make 
valid generalizations about the whole meaning of life, that Mr. 
Golding stands most apart from his time—he is a writer who has 
designs on us, a moralist in an unmoralistic age. 

If one begins with Mr. Golding’s moralizing intentions, then the 
characteristic form that his novels have taken becomes clear. There 
is no adequate critical term for that form. Mr. Golding himself has 
called his books both myths and fables, and both terms do point to 
one important characteristic of the novels—that they are carefully 
constructed analogical expressions of moral ideas. But the texture of 
myths and fables tends to be bare and general, whereas Mr. Golding’s 
novels are full of sharp particulars; and indeed this is his unique 
achievement—he has invented a fictional form which can impose 
schematic moral coherence upon the actual texture of experience, 
without losing either. The actual texture is a conventional property of 
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the modern novel, and we consequently are not struck by this aspect 
of Mr. Golding’s work. The moral patterning, on the other hand, is 
not, and commentators have focused their attentions on the novels 
as moralities, And so, indeed, has Mr. Golding. 

‘In all my books’, Mr. Golding has said, ‘I have suggested a shape 
in the universe that may, as it were, account for things.’ The shape of 
the novel is an analogue for the shape in the universe; and because 
Mr. Golding is a religious man, he finds the shape of the universe to 
be more orderly and comprehensible than most of his contemporaries 
probably do. To direct his readers’ attention to the significant shape 
in his novels, Mr. Golding has chosen situations that isolate what is 
basic and avoid the merely contemporary, the social, the subjective; 
all but one of his novels employ a situation that is remote in time or 
space, characters who are radically unlike the author, and a narrative 
tone that is removed, analytical, and judicial. Consequently the 
reader cannot ‘identify’ with Mr. Golding’s characters, in the ordin- 
ary sense of that vague word; if he does any identifying, it must be 
with the moral—with the conception of man’s nature, and the shape 
of the universe, that the novels express. 

To call the novels moral patterns is not, of course, to say that any 
one of them is reducible to a moral proposition, but rather to 
recognize that Mr. Golding writes from unusually clear and strong 
moral assumptions, and that those assumptions are given imaginative 
shape in the ‘myths’ that he writes. Like myths and fables, Mr. 
Golding’s patterns carry meaning apart from the meanings implied 
by character or by direct authorial statement. But those pattern- 
meanings do not exhaust the meanings of the novels; Mr. Golding is 
a moralist, but he does not write moralities. 

In his new novel Mr. Golding has once more selected a situation 
which distances and isolates the patterned action. The Spire is set in 
fourteenth-century England, but more than that it is set almost 
entirely within a cathedral close, which circumscribes the action and 
restricts the dramatis personae as severely as desert island or primitive 
forest did. It is an action set in the historical past, but the novel is not 
an historical novel in the ordinary sense: Mr. Golding has not 
attempted to re-create the age of Edward III, or to fill his pages with 
the kind of contemporary detail that historical novelists depend on 
for verisimilitude. He has rather written another symbolic novel, and 
has used historical past and cathedral close to preserve a narrative 
bareness, and to focus attention on the central symbolic action. (He 
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calls attention to the unhistorical character of his novel by calling his 
cathedral town Barchester, though it is clearly Salisbury.) 

The spire of the title is the spire of Salisbury cathedral, and the 
principal action of the novel is the building of that spire. Salisbury, as 
the guidebooks all tell us, is built on marsh land without sufficient 
foundation to support a structure of such weight; the spire never- 
theless stands, as it has stood for six hundred years, and so it is said 
to be ‘built on faith’. Such a spire is a symbol of compelling poten- 
tialities: it reaches toward heaven, but rises from untrustworthy 
foundations on earth; it is made by man, in praise of God; it is 
beautiful and dangerous, and more dangerous as it rises higher; it 
is a landmark anda lightning-rod, it threatens and summons. Starting 
with this symbol, Mr. Golding has constructed a novel which takes its 
essential form from the gradual evolution of the symbol’s meanings. 

The story-line of the novel is simple enough: Jocelin, Dean of 
Barchester Cathedral, believes himself chosen of God to build a spire 
on the cathedral, and by force of will compels the spire to be built, 
against the judgment of both clergy and builders. The novel begins 
with the first stages of construction, and ends with the spire built, 
and Jocelin dead. But the focus of this story is not either on character 
or on action, but on symbolic meaning; once more, as in the earlier 
novels, Mr. Golding has conceived his own kind of myth—fiction 
understood as the symbolic form given to moral meanings. Jocelin 
dominates the novel, not as a character but as a growing moral 
awareness; and the spire dominates Jocelin. As he reaches toward 
the meaning of the spire, so the reader approaches understanding of 
the meaning of the novel. 

Some of the symbolic meanings of the spire are immediately and 
conventionally apparent. One thinks of Gothic architecture as 
expressing spiritual aspiration, and this is Jocelin’s first under- 
standing of his vision: “The building is a diagram of prayer; and our 
spire will be a diagram of the highest prayer of all.’ But the cathedral 
is also a diagram of man. In its first appearance—a description of a 
model of the building that occurs in the first chapter—it diagrams 
physical man, sexual and suffering: 


The model was like a man lying on his back. The nave was his legs placed 
together, the transepts on either side were his arms outspread. The choir 
was his body; and the Lady Chapel where now the services would be held, 
was his head. And now also, springing, projecting, bursting, erupting from 
the heart of the building, there was its crown and majesty, the new spire. 
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These meanings—man-as-phallic, and man-as-crucified—are not at 
first clear to Jocelin, but before the spire is built he knows a good 
deal more about both, and acknowledges that both have played a part 
in motivating his vision. 

But if the cathedral symbolizes man’s physical nature, it also 
symbolizes his spiritual dimension: it is “an image of living, praying 
man’. Jocelin, in moments of self-condemnation, thinks of himself as 
‘a building with a vast cellarage’ (one recalls the dark symbolic cellar 
in Pincher Martin), but he is also a building with a spire. If he is a 
suffering animal, he is an animal who can pray. 

A final meaning derives from the fact that the spire goes up 
contrary to all reasonable principles of construction; it is called 
Jocelin’s Folly, but Jocelin tells the master mason that 
the folly isn’t mine. It’s God’s Folly. Even in the old days he never asked 
men to do what was reasonable. Men can do that for themselves. They can 
buy and sell, heal and govern. But then out of some deep place comes the 
command to do what makes no sense at all—to build a ship on dry land; 
to sit among the dunghills; to marry a whore; to set their son on the altar 
of sacrifice. Then, if men have faith, a new thing comes, 


God commands man to folly, for His sake, and Jocelin understands 
his compulsion to build the spire as such a command; but God also 
asks man to sacrifice what he loves most, as He asked Abraham, and 
this lesson comes late and painfully to Jocelin. The diagram of prayer 
is also a diagram of the folly of sacrifice. Nor can man be sure that 
the folly he does, and the sacrifice he makes, is indeed done at God’s 
will; Jocelin to the end is uncertain whether he has been moved by 
true vision, or by vanity, or by the witchcraft of a woman’s beauty. 
The Spire is a novel about vision; vision motivates Jocelin in his 
obsessive drive towards his goal, and the goal itself is a symbol in 
stone of man’s capacity for making his visions actual. But what vision 
itself means evolves only as the novel proceeds, and the spire rises. 
Jocelin summarizes that evolution this way: 
I had a vision you see, a clear and explicit vision. It was so simple! It 
was to be my work. I was chosen for it. But then the complications began. 


A single green shoot at first, then clinging tendrils, then branches, then at 
last a riotous confusion—I didn’t know what would be required of me. .. . 


The point seems to be that vision is only simple while it is spiritual; 
when man sets out to transform it into matter, using human hands, 
vision becomes complex. And the principal complexity, as Jocelin 
learns, is the human cost; before the spire is up it has cost lives, 
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careers, faith, sanity, friendship. The dynamic tension in the novel 
is drawn in just these terms: vision against cost, what man wills 
against what he can endure. The cost for Jocelin is the wilful sacrifice 
of persons he loves to the vision that he wills. 

Mr. Golding has dealt before with the immorality of using human 
beings: both Pincher Martin and Sammy Mountjoy are guilty of this 
sin. In the earlier cases the specific sin was sexual, but the moral 
judgment made a more general point, that man’s commonest and 
cruellest sin against man is to treat him as a thing. Jocelin, in his 
obsession, uses two men and their women, and destroys them; surely 
that is evil. Yet out of this crime against human beings rises the 
spire, an act of faith. The moral point is not simple, but perhaps a 
consideration of Jocelin’s last two thoughts will make it clearer (Mr. 
Golding has emphasized these thoughts by setting them in italics): 


There is no innocent work. God knows where God may be. 


and 
It’s like the appletree. 


The latter sentence requires a gloss. Jocelin had earlier described the 
complication of his vision in terms of a growing plant . . . ‘a single 
green shoot at first, then clinging tendrils, then branches...’, and 
the image of the work as a plant ‘with strange flowers and fruit, 
complex, twining, engulfing, destroying, strangling’ runs through the 
latter part of the novel, as Jocelin regards the cost of his vision, and 
sees that in it evil and good intertwined, that there is no innocent 
work for man’s hands. But when he goes out into the spring sunshine 
Jocelin sees an apple tree: 


There was a cloud of angels flashing in the sunlight, they were pink and 
gold and white; and they were uttering this sweet scent for joy of the light 
and the air. They brought with them a scatter of clear leaves, and among 
the leaves a long, black springing thing. His head swam with the angels, 
and suddenly he understood there was more to the appletree than one 
branch. It was there beyond the wall, bursting up with cloud and scatter, 
laying hold of the earth and the air, a fountain, a marvel, an appletree. 


It’s like the appletree: that is, the spire that Jocelin has built has more 
to it than one miraculous thrust; it touches earth and air, men and 
angels, corruption and faith. And perhaps the gesture of assent that it 
makes is simply an assent to this proposition about the mixed nature 
of man’s works, even in praise of God. 
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If this is the moral of The Spire, it is not a very startling one; but 
then the moral points of Mr. Golding’s moral symbols never have 
been. He has treated Original Sin, the Fall of Man, Damnation, Guilt 
and Free Will in original ways, but the originality has been in the 
treatment—in imagining the Fall in Neanderthal terms—and not in 
the idea (after all, there is nothing original in Original Sin), The 
strength of The Spire is not in its moral substance but in the way that 
meaning emerges naturally and inevitably from the mythic material; 
the same could surely be said of the first three novels, and the relative 
failure of Free Fall is best described in this respect—that its moral 
theme had to be didactically imposed upon its fable, instead of 
growing out of it. 

But this organicism, based as it is on a single dominant myth or 
symbol, has its limiting features, too. The Spire seems a particularly 
extreme case of Mr. Golding’s characteristic myth-making method: 
it is, of all the novels, the one which most clearly began with a 
symbol to be explored. What can the building of a cathedral spire 
mean? The novel is a complex answer to that question. Consequently 
the spire remains throughout the novel the most vivid presence, as 
it is in Jocelin’s mind. 

All the distinctive formal properties of the novel derive from this 
fact. There is, first of all, a diminished sense of the actuality of the 
novel’s physical world; the construction of the spire is often treated 
in great detail, but the men who build it are dim shadows, performing 
dim actions in undefined space, and their characters are drawn 
largely through their relations to the spire rather than to each other. 
There are few strong scenes, and those that are potentially powerful— 
the tormenting and murder of a verger, and the death in child-birth 
of his wife—are treated sketchily, as though seen by a man with a 
mind closed by obsession. That is indeed the mind that sees them; 
but Mr. Golding, by choosing to imitate obsessive preoccupation, has 
weakened everything in his novel that is not tower or builder—the 
symbol and the man who learns its meaning. 

Each of these judgments would be an indication of serious weak- 
ness if applied to a conventional novel. But few critical principles are 
prescriptive; a novel without strong characterization, and without 
effective scenes of inter-acting personalities, lacks two valuable 
fictional elements, but it may yet have other compensations. The 
Spire has a magnificent symbol which grows and accretes meanings, 
and which composes in its relationship to its builder a sufficient 
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human statement of the sources and costs of man’s visions. One might 
say that there is one further symbolic meaning to be ascribed to the 
cathedral spire: it is a symbol of the novel that contains it, because, 
though the book lacks sufficient fictional foundations, yet it 
stands. 


(6) GISELA ELSNER 
Die Riesenzwerge 


The sub-title of Frau Elsner’s book—which won this year’s Prix 
Formentor—quite correctly states that it is not a novel. The alterna- 
tive, ‘a contribution’, is not very satisfactory—contribution to what 
one asks—but it points to the very real difficulty of classifying a work 
that is undoubtedly fiction of a kind, with a kind of unity also, but 
no development or progression, no beginning, middle or end. 
Structurally, in fact, it resembles that tapeworm whose composite 
anatomy and peculiar means of procreation are described in char- 
acteristic detail in one of the episodes; but whereas the extent of the 
tapeworm’s growth depends on the available food supply, thematerial 
for Frau Elsner’s book was quite literally inexhaustible. Its limits 
were imposed by her own capacity to sustain, and our capacity to 
endure, her account of the endlessly repetitive inanities of 
existence. 

Each of the chapters, therefore, could be read separately with very 
little loss to the reader; and when parts of the book appeared in the 
1962 edition of Vorzeichen (the annual collection of experimental 
writing by new authors published by the Suhrkamp Verlag), it made 
little difference that what is now the opening chapter followed what is 
now part of the second. Though there is a single narrator, a small 
boy, neither he nor any other character is an individual. Their actions 
are typical actions, or typical actions exaggerated to the point of 
absurdity, and they have no power to change or to form any 
character in the course of the book. Frau Elsner’s only subject is 
the terrible and grotesque continuum of ‘birth, copulation and 
death’. 

The outstanding episodes, however, are not only extremely funny, 
but full of perceptive satire directed less at life in general than at a 
specific way of life, that of the German bourgeoisie. In this respect 
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Frau Elsner has less in common with Mr. Samuel Beckett, from 
whom she probably learnt as much as from the nouveau roman, than 
with Herr Giinter Grass, many of whose comic and satirical inven- 
tions she has taken over. One of these is the use of incomplete or 
meaningless phrases in dialogue to render the inarticulateness or, 
more often, the utterly brainless, banal, mechanical conformism of a 
character; another is the use of almost unbearably pedantic elabora- 
tion in the description of trivial scenes and events. But whereas 
Giinter Grass ‘de-demonized’ his German bourgeoisie of the Third 
Reich, Frau Elsner has de-humanized her bourgeoisie—which is not 
recognizably post-war, but almost timeless and totally unpolitical—in 
a way that makes it seem less demonic than bestial. That is why the 
deadpan realism of her narrative, child-like only in its minutely 
factual and non-committal reporting of things seen and heard—can 
suddenly switch to surrealism and violent caricature, as in the story 
of the seven brothers and sisters who needed an eighth sibling for 
their fights, and forced their parents in the most brutal way possible 
to provide one. 

Much of the more specific satire may lose its point for English 
readers; yet it is the merciless observation of such things as German 
eating habits, German attitudes to dogs or disabled ex-service men, 
German attitudes to authority and education—both in and out of 
school—and of German family life that is the outstanding merit of 
this book, as well as the only valid justification for its more than 
Swiftian, super-Manichean, disgust. If the satire is missed, what little 
remains of the comedy will hardly compensate readers for the 
tedium of a de-humanized human world reduced to the animal 
functions, gross stupidity and the blind observance of senseless 
routines. Unlike the characters of Mr. Beckett, Frau Elsner’s have 
no inner life to speak of, whether of the heart or the head—the 
grandmother’s religious mania and parody of the crucifixion are no 
substitute, but a distortion of outward conformism. Frau Elsner’s 
deliberate and consistent exclusion of this dimension—the human 
dimension, after all, and the main source of individuality—amounts 
to a tour de force carried off with uncommon rigour and skill. Yet, 
by eliminating development, Frau Elsner has already passed beyond 
the bounds of novel-writing, and it seems unlikely that she will be 
able to take a step forward from this book without taking several 
steps back. She has left little unsaid, in any case, about the inhuman 
condition. 
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(c) ALAIN BADIOU 
Almagestes (Trajectoire Inverse T) 


‘La jeunesse se flatte et croit tout obtenir; la vieillesse est impitoy- 
able’, said old La Fontaine. M. Badiou’s book, which is not a novel 
nor an essay but an ‘oeuvre’ (we are told) or ‘expérience de pensée’, 
is supported by a precise descriptive blurb on the back cover; by an 
introductory page, explanatory, at the end of which the reader learns 
incidentally that he is to be addressed throughout as ‘antilope’; by 
numerous excursions, exegeses, interjections, footnotes, appendices, 
marginalia, cross-references and commentaries on various levels 
(some of them offered by the characters, who have quite an insight 
into their author’s mind); by a street-map, several military sketches of 
street-corners, two plates reproducing photographically some nice 
abstract designs, a table of figures from which standard deviations 
may be worked out in respect of a game of forecasting which figures 
rather prominently in several places, one or two rudimentary musical 
examples (Wagner or Debussy—but the author has not read his 
proofs); and several assorted equations and geometrical drawings 
(gratuitous). With this assistance, the reader will learn that he is 
involved in an ambitious study of the relations between Being, Action 
and Language. 

The allegorical legend of the Tower of Babel, romantic in the 
extreme, and hotted up by a new version of the Prometheus fraud; 
a sequence of unsuccessful conversations, monologues, political 
disputes (left wing) between four shadowy entities, male and female; 
a nasty little ‘black humour’ adventure of the purely incidental 
Duphort with a mad woman and a sadistic sailor; intermediate 
chapters devoted to some sort of sub-angelic powers who from 
above the town play out an interminable game, forecasting which 
turning various citizens will take next on their rambles through the 
streets (three competing criteria—mechanical determinist, struc- 
turalist, teleological); finally an unsuccessful insurrection in the 
streets. 

The ingredients seem diverse, but are perhaps indifferent, apart 
from the opening Babel chapter. The ‘expérience de pensée’ and the 
critical method are the subject. Take any extensive and varied set of 
exercises—the variety here is that of the virtuoso beginner—and it 
will always be possible to introduce or extract an imposing pattern 
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of allusion, correlation, symbolism. Appendices here are critical, in a 
sense which does not exclude satirical, and necessary too, seeing how 
loosely in fact the chapters appear to be strung together. 

Satirical: the word-counts for animals or adjectives of colour in the 
eight main sections may be taken calmly; less tranquillizing is the 
calculus of inter-personal relations, expounded in notes at the end; 
most disturbing is the wisdom of the final page, too long to quote, 
but indicating a curious use of the sol-fa notation to identify the 
contributions of the four main témoins of the street-riot, and under- 
pin what the author calls the equilibrium between Epoch and a dis- 
integrating rhetoric. But if all this is necessary too, it suggests a 
highly organized formal structure (M. Badiou talks of ‘rules’); and 
this is on the face of things incongruous to the fluidity of the theme, 
since there is no guarantee that his rules are in any way relevant to 
bringing out the kind of linguistic disintegrations he is interested 
in. 

On another level, that of satire and mimicry, M. Badiou shows 
remarkable literary gifts, though he may be prepared to disown them. 
All the tricks are there, every alibi. So much so that by the end one 
may feel one has had just a few too many variations on the canular: 
naturally it is important that we should move along our ‘inverse 
trajectory’ through tangles of incongruity, in constant, and intended, 
malaise; but there may come a point where one escapes from malaise 
into detached inspection. It is worth mentioning among the tricks 
an appendix in which the author sets out a list of his literary heroes 
and what purport to be references to pages where their patronage is 
perceptible. Needless to say, the references are largely bogus. But 
the heroes are there all right. Joyce everywhere; St. John Perse, 
Durrell for the triptych, the multi-ocular approach, a multitude 
of others (by no means all acknowledged in the appendix)—Gide, 
Gracq, Mallarmé, Claudel, Sartre, Beckett, Céline, Robbe-Grillet. . . 
quite a spread. And perhaps because of this, for all the zest and 
variety with which he plays on the gamut from Gracq to Céline, 
M. Badiou—one says this with all respect—has not yet got himself 
a style, a density of surface, to justify the enormous effort that may 
have gone into this ‘expérience de pensée’. The Eiffel Tower, for all 
its size and struts and girders and links and braces, offers singularly 
little usable area when one gets into it. Almagestes is not quite 
engineering alone (nor is it fundamentally a collage), but its imagina- 
tive usable area is likewise exiguous. 
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Seen as a construction, finally, it will be clear by now that the 
edifice is made of language games. As regards the postulates and 
rules of these games, the English reader will either be enormously 
respectful and impressed or, alternatively, fairly irritated, because 
this sort of discussion of language in France has a tradition of quasi- 
metaphysical discourse whose first magician was Bergson, never 
wholly exorcised. Were M. Badiou to have had it in mind to continue 
his ‘expérience’, it might have been worth his while to look at other 
kinds of language games, say in Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investiga- 
tions, and perhaps do a little applied linguistics and computer- 
programming. Admittedly this would get the character Fréville no 
farther with the challenge of poetry, and Prometheus would have to 
come clean about his frauds, more analytically than is possible in the 
allegory (the notes are very coy about the allegory). But information- 
theory applied to street-riots would have made an attractive appendix. 
However, this is not to be. The lesson of the Algerian street-riot 
sequence is that ‘language explodes under the pressure of History’; 
subsequent volumes in the triptych will deal therefore with Man and 
History. One awaits them with curiosity; M. Badiou may startle us 
yet—for the moment, he is interesting. 


(d) SAMUEL BECKETT 
How It Is 


Samuel Beckett’s open rejection of the conventions of the drama 
and the novel is not a matter of ‘experimental form’. The artist does 
not ‘experiment’: his form is determined and shaped by his vision. 
This is as true of Beckett as of Joyce; but whereas Joyce’s vision, with 
all its complexities, required a firm and complicated structure, Mr. 
Beckett, who seems resolved to strip everything down to some 
fundamental simplicity, devises structures only to demonstrate their 
progressive and eventually complete inadequacy. What seem at first 
ways of ordering the flux of experience become uncertain and un- 
reliable, and finally part of the general incoherence: the real structure 
is the gradual collapse of all structures, the concretion of his vision of 
How It Is. 

The speaker in this latest novel, in darkness, flat on his belly in an 
endless plain of mud, muttering into the mud words which for most 
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of the time seem not his own, tells his story, properly enough, in a 
succession of words without punctuation or conventional syntax— 
verbal gasps interrupted only by pauses for breath. Yet he promises a 
system; he will tell his story in the “natural order’ and in three parts 
‘before Pim with Pim after Pim’—and for some time, despite 
flashes backwards and forwards and glimpses of a life ‘above in the 
light said to have been mine’, this tripartite scheme helps the reader 
to make his way through the quagmire of words. 

In the first phase, the speaker crawls intermittently, with a sack of 
tins tied round his neck, across the mud; in the second, he comes upon 
the prone and motionless Pim and teaches him to answer certain 
questions in response to stimuli inflicted by fingernails, fist or tin- 
opener; in the third, the speaker, abandoned by Pim, awaits the 
coming of Bom, who will torment him as he has tormented Pim, 
while Pim crawls away to where he will find, in turn, his victim. 

The three-part structure begins to wobble almost as soon as it has 
been established. The speaker’s life-cycle clearly contains four, not 
three, parts—journeying to Pim, tormenting Pim, abandoned by 
Pim, and being tortured by Bom. The offered explanation, that this 
last stage need not be recorded because it would be merely a repetition 
of the second, shakes the structure even more radically since it 
suggests that Pim, Bom, and the speaker are all one. 

Moreover, the scheme seems to demand at least one other figure— 
Pim’s victim, Pem—and, after examining a number of hypotheses, 
the speaker conceives of an infinite number in this procession across 
the mud, since justice demands that no man shall be a victim with- 
out having a victim of his own, nor a tormentor without having his 
own tormentor. 

A different kind of scheme begins to shape itself, for the speaker 
believes his existence is being closely watched by an observer, Kram, 
and his words and behaviour written down by a recorder, Krim, and 
this suggests a representation of Mr. Beckett at work—the author- 
self recording what is seen by an introspecting self of an infinity of 
other selves pursuing and cross-examining each other in darkness. 

But at last we reach ‘a solution more simple by far and by far more 
radical’ presented ‘in the familiar form of questions I am said to ask 
myself and answers I am said to give myself however unlikely that 
may appear’: 
all these calculations yes explanations yes the whole story from beginning 
to end yes completely false yes. 
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There is no sack, no tins, no tin-opener, no external voice, no Kram, 
no Krim, no Bom, and no Pim; this is the final disintegration of the 
apparently simple and reliable structure of the three stages: 


only me in any case yes alone yes in the mud yes the dark yes that holds yes 
the mud and the dark hold yes... 


only me yes alone yes with my voice yes my murmur yes when the panting 
stops yes all that holds yes panting yes worse and worse no answer WORSE 
AND WORSE yes flat on my belly yes in the mud yes the dark yes nothing 
to emend there no the arms spread yes like a cross no answer LIKE A 
CROSS no answer YES OR NO yes. 


The structure with all its variants and their attendant hypotheses 
collapses, and both the structure and the collapse are formal repre- 
sentations of man’s vain compulsion to impose an order and a signi- 
ficance on his experience. (Yet even this concluding explicitness may 
be deceiving, for the questions and answers are so reminiscent of the 
cross-examining of Pim that they may possibly represent the arrival 
on the scene of Bom.) 

In How It Is Mr. Beckett has amplified the image of the ‘latent con- 
sciousness’ given in The Unnamable by adding some kind of temporal 
extension: the image is of a cyclic process rather than of a state, but 
since to Mr. Beckett Time is as illusory as Space, ‘process’ and ‘state’ 
refer only to the image, are merely two ways of looking. At the end 
of The Unnamable the implication remains that somewhere in the 
darkness and silence some kind of integral self exists, but in How It Is 
even this becomes uncertain: the self seems now dissipated into an 
endless procession of selves, pursuing and tormenting each other, 
and now resolved again into singularity. One is reminded of Mr. 
Beckett’s assertion in the book on Proust that ‘the individual is a 
succession of individuals’. 

All hypotheses, and all the structures which reflect them, are 
bound to collapse because they are built on the fundamental instab- 
ility of the self, both individual and infinitely divisible. All that Mr. 
Beckett can bring back from his explorations is a vision of isolated 
existence in darkness and mud (which, the speaker conjectures, may 
be the excrement left by the procession of life) gasping out incoherent 
and inconsistent words, but it is a vision so intense and so charged 
with poetic energy that it converts the art-forms in which it is 
expressed to its own purposes and implants itself ineradicably in the 
mind of the reader. 
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WORD AND CHARACTER 
SARTRIAN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


BEFORE JEAN-PAUL SARTRE was a year old, his father died of an 
intestinal fever contracted in Cochin China, and his mother went 
back to live with her parents at Meudon. Her father, Charles 
Schweitzer, uncle to Albert Schweitzer, gave up without a word of 
complaint his intention of retiring from teaching and subsequently, 
when in 1911 he could no longer continue at the lycée, founded the 
Institut des Langues vivantes in Paris in order to provide for his wife, 
daughter and grandson. He was indeed so very attached to Jean-Paul 
that he found a series of pretexts to prevent him from going to school 
until he was ten and a quarter. 

The first volume of Sartre’s long-promised autobiography is the 
story of an extremely lonely and over-protected childhood. At the 
same time it is an account of how this loneliness led Sartre to begin 
writing and to develop a particular concept of literature from which 
he says that he took thirty years to recover. Like almost everything 
else which he has published, Les Mots is a didactic work aimed at 
criticizing the social, philosophical and literary ideas of the bour- 
geoisie from which he sprang. It is a confession, but a polemical one; 
an account of his childhood, but also a calling into question of the 
literary and philosophical presuppositions of his own early work. 


* * * 


Just how many of his own books are to be included in the anathema 
sit which forms the leitmotif of Les Mots is not wholly clear, for there 
is one remark which suggests that everything written before 1952 or 
1953 is still infected with the idealism of his early literary dreams. 
Another passage, however, puts his basic change of attitude ten 
years earlier, and this certainly fits in more convincingly both with 
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what Madame de Beauvoir tells us about him and with the books that 
he has actually written since 1945. What is nevertheless certain from 
his comments on La Nausée and L’Etre et le Néant is that he now 
considers the attitude which lay behind their composition as com- 
pletely invalid. It was, he maintains, one of aristocratic idealism 
whereby the writer placed himself above and beyond the human 
condition by the description which he gave of it, and insisted upon 
the pointlessness and absurdity of other people’s lives in order better 
to underline the significance and necessity of his own. This concept 
of literature as a means of metaphysical salvation for the gifted 
and isolated individual—Roquentin, for example or Sartre himself— 
is presented in Les Mots as a neo-Romantic fallacy and as the most 
unfortunate part of Sartre’s own intellectual inheritance. His 
principal aim in this book is to satirize and reject such a view of 
literature by describing how he originally came to adopt it. 


* * * 


Sartre taught himself to read before he was seven and began to 
write his own ‘novels’ a year or so later. It was partly because, having 
no other children to play with, he simply wanted something to do, 
but also because he lived in an atmosphere of almost religious 
veneration for all literary activity. Indeed, the vocabulary which he 
uses throughout Les Mots to evoke the role ascribed to the writer by 
his family and class insists ironically upon its similarity to that of the 
clerk in medieval civilization: both were exiled from the world, both 
led calm lives dedicated to the preservation of cultural values and 
both ensured, by their dedication, the continuity of these values in a 
world given over to materialism and sin. This view of literature, 
developed in Sartre's view by writers such as Flaubert, Gautier and 
the Goncourt brothers, had been assimilated by his grandfather and 
then transmitted, when it was already a generation out of date, to the 
infant ‘Poulou’. ‘It is thus’, he writes, ‘that we can explain peasant 
routines: the fathers go off to the fields and leave the children in the 
hands of the grandparents.’ The death of Sartre’s father not only 
meant that his son was to go through life with the ‘incredible 
flippancy’ of a man with no super-ego; it also led to his inheriting a 
mid-nineteenth century concept of literature and society. 

The impossibility of adopting a semi-religious view of literature 
formed the main theme of ‘Qu’est-ce que la littérature?’ in 1947, 
and a number of incidental remarks in Les Mots invite us to see this 
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essay as his first major attempt at self-criticism. The implication of 
Les Mots is that only a lonely child brought up by an intellectually 
retarded grandfather could even have seriously thought of subor- 
dinating life to art in this way, and that this view is therefore invali- 
dated in advance by its very origins. All well and good. What is more 
surprising—and much more interesting—is the attitude which 
Sartre now seems to have towards the actual philosophical problems 
that he treated at such length in his novels and essays before 1945. 
The irony with which he speaks in Les Mots of the related problems 
of contingency, absurdity and ontological necessity suggests that it is 
only isolated children, surrounded as he was by attitudinizing adults 
who delight, as Charles Schweitzer did, in ‘putting necessity every- 
where’, who become obsessed by the problem of justifying their own 
existence. Those who go to school, who mix with their equals, who 
have the chance of ‘becoming real’ denied to the infant Sartre, never 
think about such problems and are quite right not to do so. 


* * * 


It is odd to find one of the world’s leading existentialists putting 
forward such a commonsensical and neo-Voltairean attitude, but the 
implication is definitely there. There is only one reference to Wittgen- 
stein in Sartre’s work, and that is the remark in Les Mots to the effect 
that he much prefers reading the detective novels of the popular 
Série Noire. Wittgenstein would doubtless have approved, but it is 
nevertheless tempting to see the Sartre who now speaks only ironically 
of the ‘claim to be indispensable to the universe’ as a fly that has 
actually managed to get out of the bottle. 

The palinodial quality of this autobiography by no means involves, 
however, the sacrifice of all Sartre’s other ideas, and there are many 
links with the essays on Baudelaire and Jean Genet and with the 
preoccupations of La Critique de la Raison dialectique. There he 
expressed the hope that existentialism, joining forces with both 
Marxism and psychoanalysis, would one day be able to explain the 
phenomenon of human choice by reference to the social situation 
of each individual, and he gave a brief sketch of how this might be 
done in his remarks on Flaubert. What he is now giving us is the 
analysis of his own ‘existential choice’, and there are a number of 
parallels with the essays on Baudelaire and Genet as well as with the 
recommendations made in La Critique de la Raison dialectique. Thus 
the age at which his own choice became definitive was between seven 
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and nine, and he shows Baudelaire and Genet making their own 
choice at roughly the same age; this choice ‘interiorizes’ the attitude 
which adults have towards the child, and Sartre ‘becomes’ a writer 
as Genet ‘becomes’ a thief partly because this is the way adults 
think about him. It is not, however, in any way a preconditioned 
choice, since it forms part of a deliberate attempt on the child’s part 
to organize its own life, and also because it remains, as in the case 
of Sartre, something which can be revoked or very considerably 
changed at a subsequent date. This choice also reflects the social 
values filtered through to the child by the books he reads and the 
conversations he overhears; one of the incidental merits of Les Mots 
is an analysis of early twentieth-century children’s literature that 
would have done credit to Orwell himself. More even than the third 
volume of Les Chemins de la Liberté, this first book of Sartre’s 
autobiography—an English translation is announced by Hamish 
Hamilton for this summer—leaves the reader longing to know what 
happens next. Let us hope that he does not once again go off on 
some new tack and leave our curiosity unsatisfied. 


* * * 


For a number of reasons the third volume of Madame de Beau- 
voir’s autobiography, La Force des Choses, is a very good book to 
read by the side of Les Mots, for it emphasizes the completeness of 
the break which Sartre has made with his past. He ironically remarks: 


Grandfather had brought me up to respect bourgeois democracy, and I 
would gladly have unsheathed my pen in her defence. But under the presid- 
ency of Fallières, the peasant had the vote: what more could one ask for? 
And what does a republican do if he has the good fortune to live ina 
republic? He twiddles his thumbs, or else spends his spare time describing 
the monuments of Aurillac. 


The real answer, as Sartre was to make clear in the 1950s, is that he 
denounces the use of torture by the French army, challenges the 
republican government to prosecute him for this denunciation and is 
virtually bombed out of his apartment by French patriots. ‘Voltaire 
and Rousseau had fought hard in their time’, Sartre used to think 
nostalgically as the calm certainty of republican progress washed 
nauseatingly about him and seemed to prevent him from ever 
following their example. The editor of Les Temps Modernes and the 
author of Les Mouches, Nékrassov, Les Séquestrés d’ Altona, L'A i ffaire 
Henri Martin and Une Victoire has not done too badly himself. One 
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wonders, once again, just which of his books are to be included in the 
apparently wholesale condemnation of Les Mots. 

There is, however, another impulse at work in the political activity 
so brilliantly evoked by Madame de Beauvoir and that is the hatred 
which, as Sartre said elsewhere, he had ‘vowed against the French 
bourgeoisie’, and which he promised would live as long as he did 
himself. The principal similarity between these two autobiographies 
is that the French bourgeoisie plays the same villainous role in them 
both, stuffing the infant Sartre with a wrong view of literature, and, 
for Madame de Beauvoir, variously plotting the commercialization 
of Spanish bullfights, the failure of Morts sans Sépulture and 
Nékrassov, the ‘Marshallization of France’, a preventive war against 
Russia, and the introduction of the horrors of the organization man 
into French society. Sartre may or may not be right in his argument 
that the anti-Communist has a Manichean vision of the enemy as 
‘inhuman and Totally Evil’, but Madame de Beauvoir’s concept of 
the middle-class is not exactly that of a well-balanced thinker either. 
She makes some very bitter remarks about Camus’s attitude to the 
Algerian war—‘the pied noir’, she writes of the articles published in 
L’ Express in 1956, ‘was now taking precedence over the humanist’— 
and then goes on to praise the literary quality of La Chute while 
deploring its implied satire of French fellow-trayelling intellectuals. 
Oddly enough, her own readiness to forgive the Communists almost 
anything because the French bourgeoisie is so wicked reinforces the 
validity of Camus’s diagnosis at the same time as it greatly weakens 
the value of her own book as an apologia pro vita sua. It is perhaps 
futile to exchange accusations, but an author who makes glib re- 
marks about the ‘American occupation of France’ while not even 
mentioning the Berlin blockade or trying to explain the Prague 
coup d’état is not being intellectually or politically straightforward. 
Of all the questions which Madame de Beauvoir raises in her des- 
cription of her own and Sartre’s political activity, the hardest for the 
English reader to understand is this Manichean attitude towards the 
cold war. 


* * * 


It is, perhaps, of the width of the Channel that one is most con+ 
scious while reading both of these books, for while Sartre’s description 
of his childhood visits to the Luxembourg gardens cannot but 
remind us of Mr. Thom Gunn’s lines about ‘All the toughs from 
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Alexander/To those that wouldn’t play with Stephen Spender’, the 
dissimilarity between Madame de Beauvoir’s picture of the French 
intellectual establishment and that provided of the English scene by 
Mr. Ved Mehta’s recent essays is a startling confirmation, from an 
unexpected source, of the Gaullist version of the two cultures. Her 
anecdotes are, indeed, eminently translatable—especially the one 
where Sartre recommends coitus interruptus to a stately Swiss 
matron—and her English publishers may even go to the extent of 
providing a much-needed index of main characters and affairs; 
however, the intellectual and political atmosphere that she evokes is 
that of a country far more foreign than the France of Miss Mitford 
or Major Thompson ever was. Her book is, of course, all the better 
because of this, and as a depiction of French intellectual life since 
the war it is perhaps even more vivid because of her obviously 
committed point of view. 

Neither, in spite of its occasional longueurs, is La Force des 
Choses wholly lacking in purely literary merit. As the title indicates it 
is the story of a defeat by circumstances: the defeat of the political 
hopes held by an intellectual group at a particular moment in French 
history, and the defeat of an individual by a world that holds no 
consolation for the decay of old age and the final pointlessness of 
death. What Madame de Beauvoir describes in this volume is the 
failure of the French Left to carry out the revolution that seemed 
promised by the triumph of the resistance movement in 1955, and its 
humiliation at seeing its own solution for the Algerian problem 
applied by the paternalistic dictatorship of an aging general. What 
she also evokes, however, is her own failure to feel any sense of 
personal achievement now that she has fulfilled all her own personal 
ambitions. All the places she has seen, the books she has read, the 
music she has listened to and the people she has loved will one day 
disappear and leave nothing behind. What began in the Mémoires 
d'une jeune fille rangée as a story of self-discovery and self-liberation 
ends like the book of Ecclesiastes without the religious consolation. 
Atheistic existentialism is both honest and consistent in its conclusions. 

A similar note of pessimism runs through Sartre’s autobiography, 
but the final gloom is avoided by a typical twist of the Sartrian idea 
of ‘loser takes all’. The book is, ostensibly at least, a denunciation of 
literature, and yet it contains the best prose that he has ever written. 
His style has recovered the bite and energy which it had in the best 
pages of La Nausée—his grandfather is ‘victim of two recently 
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discovered techniques: the art of the photographer and the art of 
being a grandfather’; his mother’s self-effacement is due to the fact 
that ‘Families prefer widows to unmarried mothers, but only just’; 
parents are outclassed by the alliance of grandparents and grand- 
children because ‘Nature speaks and Experience translates: all adults 
can do is belt up’—and which, after the Siberian wastes of La 
Critique de la Raison dialectique, we had despaired of ever hearing 
again. Moreover, and this is perhaps its greatest originality, it is the 
first of his books in which one feels both pity and admiration for 
Sartre as a man: pity for a child subjected to such loneliness by the 
idiocy of the adults around him, admiration for a man who attained 
sanity after such an upbringing. Genius, as Sartre himself once 
remarked, is a way out that one invents. Never did an author make 
a better comment on himself. 


7 


THE BRUISER AND THE POET 
HEMINGWAY’S PARIS 


THE RECENT PRACTICE of serializing abridgments of notable books in 
advance of publication runs the danger of giving a wrong impression 
of the books themselves and of lending a false bias to the discussion 
that follows. Ernest Hemingway’s A Moveable Feast has already been 
treated as if it were a collection of anecdotes about expatriate life in 
Paris in the 1920s, and some of the most piquant are going to be 
handed about like olives. What was Gertrude Stein’s view of homo- 
sexuality? Was Mr. T. S. Eliot really to have been rescued from the 
Bank by a fund subscribed to by writers as impecunious as Heming- 
way? Did Wyndham Lewis look like ‘an unsuccessful rapist’? And 
Scott Fitzgerald .. .? Hemingway has a lot to tell us about Fitz- 
gerald. 


* * *' 


The anecdotes are many, various, often comic, and occasionally 
very good, but if we are to take Hemingway on trust in his preface, he 
was not trying to give an autobiographical account of what actually 
happened in expatriate society, of setting the record straight, from 
his point of view; he was using his memories of those years to provide 
the themes for a number of related stories, in the manner he had put 
into practice many years before, at his beginning as a writer, in In 
Our Time, which turns mainly on the boyhood experiences of Nick 
Adams, the author’s counterpart. He says specifically that A Move- 
able Feast ‘may be regarded as fiction’, though he acknowledges that 
it may also throw some light, in spite of all it omits, ‘on what has 
been written as fact’. And coming from the principal expatriate, the 
writer who more than any other made American literature a force in 
international letters for the first time, there is no risk of the book not 
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being read for its facts. Its serialization, has seen to it that this aspect 
will at least temporarily predominate. 

Paris itself is the ‘moveable feast’; if you have been lucky enough 
to have lived there as a young man its memory will accompany you 
for the rest of your life. The phrase and the gloss are Hemingway’s, 
from a letter; and how far his attempt to recall his own experience of 
Paris rises to fiction can be seen in one of the chapters, called ‘A 
False Spring’, which, whatever its relation to fact, is a short story. 
The spring morning begins early, with the goats being driven up the 
street and milked before the doors of the customers: a pastoral. And 
the day continues in tune; at the Enghien races Hemingway and his 
wife, Hadley, bet and win, and on their return to Paris in the evening, 
on the same or another similarly lucky day—for time merges in his 
recollection of youthful happiness—they spend some of their win- 
nings on a meal at Michaud’s. James Joyce and his family are 
described as dining at Michaud’s, too, but their presence is not 
important in itself; Joyce is introduced as an established figure to set 
off with his success the literary ambition and apprenticeship which 
have brought Hemingway to Paris in the first place. And coming 
back to the flat and waking in the night and seeing his wife sleeping 
beside him in the moonlight, Hemingway remembers how the day 
began, with the goatherd calling on his pipes; but an undertone 
of mystery and melancholy is now introduced by the thought 
of the day’s events, in time to cut sentimentality short. The 
chapter is among the best stories Hemingway had written for 
many years. 


* * * 


One or two of the remarks Hemingway lets fall in the book throw 
aclear light on what he was doing. In the earlier sections he describes 
how he would work, either in a room rented for this purpose or, if the 
cold weather made it uninhabitable, in a café, with a café crème, 
writing his stories in pencil in blue-backed notebooks. The search was 
to discover a style, and he found, with the help of looking at Cézanne’s 
pictures in the Musée du Luxembourg, that ‘simple true sentences’ 
were ‘far from enough to make the stories have the dimensions that I 
was trying to put in them’. He was not then articulate enough to 
account for what he was doing and adds, besides ‘it was a secret’. A 
secret that has escaped his many imitators; push the ‘simple declara- 
tive sentence’ as they will, the effect is utterly unlike Hemingway’s; 
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so elusive a secret that no one has ever parodied his style as devas- 
tatingly as he did, unconsciously. The secret lies in the complete and 
balanced fusion of the two distinct halves of his personality; of the 
man of action and the man of feeling, of the realist and the senti- 
mentalist, of the bruiser and the poet. The attitude Hemingway turns 
to the world is designed like a tough plastic shield both to protect and 
reveal the essential innocence and sensibility of his nature. 


* * * 


The prose of A Moveable Feast only suggests parody on a few 
occasions: in the use of ‘good’, in such phrases as ‘good’ wine, a 
‘good’ man, ‘good’ firewood; a considerable instance of the degree 
to which Hemingway had regained control of himself as a writer after 
the bad period following the war; but it is more flexible and easier 
than his early prose, though it lacks its race. And Hemingway’s 
description of his years in Paris explains the dualism evident in his 
prose; viewed from one angle he is the tough young man, more than 
able to hold his own against Ford Madox Ford and to scare off the 
parasites who would intrude on his privacy, and from another the 
poet, responding keenly to every impression of Paris, listening 
intently to what Gertrude Stein and Mr. Ezra Pound had to say about 
their craft, and reading deeply in Turgenev, borrowed from Sylvia 
Beach, a generous encourager of his talent. 

Another observation that he makes about what he was learning in 
Paris is equally to the point. In writing one of his short stories, ‘Out 
of Season’, he omitted the real end, “which was that the old man 
hanged himself’. And this he did, he comments, ‘on my new theory 
that you could omit anything if you knew that you omitted, and the 
omitted would strengthen the story and make people feel something 
more than they understood’. How true this is so far as his own work 
is concerned can be seen in one of the best of his early stories, ‘Hills 
like White Elephants’. A girl and her lover are waiting at a Spanish 
station for their connexion to Madrid; for the girl the distant hills 
resemble white elephants, an idea that the young man thrusts aside. 
We are told nothing specific about their past relations, we are ad- 
mitted to no prevision of the future course of their affair, but from 
what is omitted as much as from what we are told we are made to 
feel more than we understand. All of Hemingway's better short 
stories as triumphantly confirm his theory. 

And A Moveable Feast confirms it, too. We are warned in advance 
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in the preface that ‘many places, people, observations and im- 
pressions have been left out of this book’. Hemingway is referring 
on this occasion to the details that a future biographer might have 
expected to have found discussed, but there are also omissions of the 
other kind, of literary rather than of personal tact. Hemingway 
mentions journalism once or twice as having supported him during 
his early years in Paris; he tells us in a charming anecdote how Mr. 
Bumby, his baby son, was left in the care of his cat, F. Puss, as a 
babysitter; but on the whole he is remarkably sparing of personal 
detail, not out of modesty but in order to give by calculated omissions 
his own character the kind of power that enhances the characters in 
his stories. How did Hemingway see himself, looking back on his 
early career from his later post of extraordinary eminence? As a 
young man who knew exactly what he wanted to do, to write, and 
how to attain his goal, by study and discipline, and as a guy who 
instinctively knew the ropes in spite of inexperience, though the 
advice of Gertrude Stein and Mr. Pound was at hand to help him to 
learn how to pull them. He appears as very much in command of 
himself, in spite of being one of the ‘lost generation’, a phrase that 
Miss Stein picked up from her garage proprietor’s abuse of his 
assistant and made famous by applying it to Hemingway and his 
contemporaries—‘une génération perdue’, 

But the impression he gives retrospectively of those years is rather 
different from the one we can collect from his writings of the time, 
about which he tells us so singularly little in A Moveable Feast. In 
later life he came to wear his war experience like a red badge and in 
the character of Colonel Cantwell in Across the River and into the 
Trees to flaunt it absurdly: a trait that can be seen emerging in his 
work with A Farewell to Arms. War experience became for Heming- 
way one of the ‘values’ that later dominated his life, but in the 1920s 
in Paris, when he was far from being the most conspicuous of the 
‘lost generation’ and his tendency to boast of his active service was 
daily checked by the far greater and more horrible experiences of 
others, he was compelled to treat it more naturally and to trace its 
effects on his contemporaries’ psychology and behaviour with due 
subtlety and caution in his writing. He had not yet the scope given 
him later by his reputation as a ‘war writer’ to strike an attitude, like 
the pose given to Marshal Ney, in his favourite among Paris statues. 
Consequently, the view of experience that he offered in the novel 
that was occupying him during his time in Paris, The Sun Also Rises— 
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Fiesta, its title in England—reaches down into depths of bewilder- 
ment and despair that are not admitted in the elderly Hemingway's 
eagle-like recollection of himself squatting in the nest and learning to 
outstare the sun. 

Jake Barnes, the hero of The Sun Also Rises, an American news- 
paperman in Paris, has been mutilated in the war and his and Brett’s 
mutual love is doomed to impossibility. The action shifts from the 
hectic gaiety of post-war Paris to the traditional excitement of the 
festival at Pamplona, and separating them is a lyrical section des- 
cribing a fishing trip to the Irati, during which an unaffected but 
transitory peace is found in communion with nature. The novel has 
to be taken as symbolic; the significance of Jake’s wound is blatant, 
and Brett’s final admission that ‘it makes one feel good deciding not 
to be a bitch’ can be dissected with theological severity; but there is 
no need to force interpretations to see at once that in the pathos of 
Jake’s and Brett’s relation and in their and their friends’ agitated 
search for some nepenthe to annul the appalling memory of the war, 
we are being given an effective parable of the age. 


* * * 


Hemingway ends A Moveable Feast just as The Sun Also Rises was 
about to be published. Word had gone round that it was certain to be 
a remarkable novel: the rich moved in, in Hemingway’s phrase, 
predatory and alien; his marriage to Hadley was about to break up; 
the Paris idyll of love, poverty and ambition had unforeseen come to 
an end, There was every reason why the rich, before whom Heming- 
way made the mistake of reading his unpublished novel aloud, should 
have been immensely excited by it; a great career was obviously about 
to begin. And whatever the assessment of his career it must be 
admitted to have been great, in the public sense of the word, at least. 
The next novel was A Farewell to Arms, and from then on he enjoyed 
repeated success and acquired a popularity which could survive even 
such a disaster as Across the River and into the Trees—though 
Professor Carlos Baker argues in his excellent study of Hemingway, 
now in its third edition, that the novel is ‘a genuine contribution to 
the Hemingway canon’, A great career... but criticism is left un- 
satisfied. Whatever weaknesses there may be in the early stories and 
in The Sun Also Rises, they belong to inexperience; those in the later 
work are more fundamental, incurred by Hemingway’s adherence to 
an arbitrary and narrow set of values. Count Mippipopolous in The 
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Sun Also Rises is a most alarming figure in this respect. His self- 
sufficiency and experience is meant to be contrasted with Jake’s 
and Brett’s vulnerability and innocence; ‘you must get to know the 
values’, he appeals to Jake. Hemingway followed his creature’s 
advice only too well. 

He gives a very curious example of one of the ‘values’ towards the 
end of A Moveable Feast. Once when he was in Paris after the Second 
World War, Georges, the chief barman at the Ritz, who had been 
chasseur there during the 1920s, asked him: ‘Papa, who was this 
Monsieur Fitzgerald that everyone asks me about? Hemingway 
explained as best he could, but Georges’s memory would not be 
stirred, though he remembered Hemingway himself perfectly from 
those years, of course. The anecdote is one of Hemingway’s unkind- 
est cuts at Fitzgerald: poor Scott! he never learnt the values; barmen 
never had the tact to call him ‘Papa’. 

Fitzgerald too was in the habit of comparing himself with Heming- 
way and once, long after the period of their friendship in Paris, which 
makes up so large a part of A Moveable Feast, when he had irrevoc- 
ably ‘cracked up’, he observed with the sadness of dearly bought 
wisdom that Hemingway ‘is quite as nervously broken down as I am 
but it manifests itself in different ways. His inclination is towards 
megalomania and mine towards melancholy’. As a summary of 
Hemingway’s later weakness as a writer it could hardly be bettered; 
and Fitzgerald judged without the advantage of having made the 
acquaintance of Colonel Cantwell. 

‘I thought the world was one way, and he said it was another’, 
Fitzgerald mused on another occasion; ‘so we split’. The split is 
evident in everything Hemingway has to say about Fitzgerald in A 
Moveable Feast. The first scene—an account of a trip to Lyons to pick 
up Fitzgerald’s abandoned car—is highly comic, in spite of the pathos 
of Fitzgerald’s alcoholism, but as he proceeds Hemingway becomes 
increasingly malicious. In order to hurt Scott Zelda told him that he 
was physically inadequate as a husband, and in his distress he rushed 
to Hemingway for advice. The story should not perhaps have ever 
been told, but like so many of its kind it turns against the teller. After 
examining him in /e water, as Hemingway terms it, he dragged 
Fitzgerald across to the Louvre to reassure him with the sight of 
naked antiquity that Zelda was wrong. Could anything be more 
laughable than such adolescent solemnity? 

Hemingway may have turned on Fitzgerald because he was still a 
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rival, unrepressed, in spite of a period of neglect, and because he 
could not help reacting instinctively and cruelly to the smell of 
personal failure, but the main reason is the one given by Fitzgerald; 
they took up opposite views of the world, so they split. As Heming- 
way insisted more desperately on his ‘values’, the balance he had 
maintained in his early work between the two sides of his character 
was disturbed and the one where he came closest to Fitzgerald was 
increasingly overlaid. By disowning Fitzgerald he was unconsciously 
disavowing, and lamenting, the self he had lost. But in A Moveable 
Feast, as he recaptured by remembering them some of the virtues 
of his early years, Hemingway both readjusts the balance and calls 
attention again to the period in which he wrote most of the work 
on which his reputation will ultimately depend. ‘I remember... I 
remember’, he exclaims in the tones of Mark Twain, and to remember 
with him is a pleasure in itself and a reminder of the flourishing time 
of his genius. 


* * * 


Sir,—In discussing the reasons for Hemingway’s cruelty to Scott 
Fitzgerald, the reviewer of A Moveable Feast (May 21, 1964) fails to 
mention one of Hemingway’s traits that seems important here; Heming- 
way seems to have had a great talent for biting the hand that fed him. His 
cruelty to Fitzgerald, who touted him widely in the United States and 
brought him to the attention of Maxwell Perkins of Scribner’s (Fitzgerald’s 
editor and subsequently Hemingway’s, too), is paralleled by Hemingway’s 
cruelty towards an earlier friend-in-need, Sherwood Anderson, who had 
also gotten Hemingway a contract with his own publisher, Boni and 
Liveright. 

MALCOLM FOSTER 


Department of English, Sir George Williams University. Montreal. 
* %* * 


Sir,—The legend that ‘Hemingway was cruel to [Scott] Fitzgerald’ grows 
apace—witness your review of May 21 (‘Hemingway turned on Fitzgerald’, 
&c.) and Malcolm Foster’s letter in your issue of June 11. The fact is that 
matters were quite the other way around. 

Our authority in these matters is a contemporary witness, the late Jed 
Kiley, who died last year in New York City. Kiley was a Chicago news- 
paperman who went to France in 1917 to drive a French ambulance, at 
the same time that Hemingway went over to join an Italian unit. They had 
known each other in Chicago, and they met again after the war in Paris, 
when Kiley was editing The Boulevardier and also running ‘Kiley’s’, an 
American nightclub in Montmartre. 
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They continued to see each other in Paris until 1930, when Kiley went to 
Hollywood to write scenarios for Universal Pictures, and they met again 
in Key West and Cuba during the 1930s to drink and fish. Kiley gave an 
affectionate and unvarnished picture of their long friendship in a series of 
articles written in 1955, after Hemingway won the Nobel Prize, and pub- 
lished in the magazine Playboy in 1956 and 1957. Although never collected 
in book form, this 30,000-word memoir remains today one of the best 
portraits of the real Hemingway now available to us. 

Kiley lived in Paris 12 years, from 1918 to 1930, and in his triple role of 
editor, host and friend of American and British writers, tourists and ex- 
patriates, he had a wide acquaintance on both sides of the Seine. He knew 
Scott Fitzgerald in Paris and again in Hollywood, when both were writing 
for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in the early 1930s. In his memoir, Kiley reports 
an incident involving Fitzgerald and Hemingway that offers an explanation 
of their disagreement—an explanation quite different from the one 
suggested by your reviewer. 

Kiley is telling how MGM, after the popular success of A Farewell to 
Arms, learned he was a friend of Hemingway and solicited his help in 
signing Hemingway to a writing contract. At the request of Louis B. 
Mayer, then head of the studio, Kiley wired Hemingway a job offer— 

$5,000 a week for three months, a figure which Kiley suggested himself. 

Hemingway’s reply was a refusal: “Don’t be silly,’ he wired back. Kiley 
later reported this incident to Fitzgerald, who ‘shook his head sadly 
(Fitzgerald was being paid only $1,000 a week). 

‘ “Maybe he’s right”, Scott said. “I heard he just turned down fifty 
thousand for the movie rights to A Farewell To Arms. Said he wants a 
hundred grand or nothing.” 

< “What?” I said. 

‘ “That’s right”, Scott said. “And to think that I thought I was overpaid 
when they offered me ten for one of mine.” 

‘ “He’s not a writer”, I said. “He’s a business man.” 

““No”, Scott said. “He is a great writer. If I didn’t think so. I wouldn’t 
have tried to kill him that time.” 

‘ “Kill him?” I said. 

‘ “Sure”, Scott said. “I was the champ, and when I read his stuff I knew 
he had something. So I dropped a heavy glass skylight on his head at a 
drinking party. But you can’t kill the guy. He’s not human.” 

‘“Hurt him much?” I said. 

‘ “Not enough,” Scott said. “Only twelve stitches.” 

**Too bad”, I said.’ 

This skylight accident was reported by Morley Callaghan in his recent 
book, That Summer in Paris—but Callaghan didn’t know how it happened, 
as Hemingway apparently kept the facts to himself. However, Hemingway 
never forgave Fitzgerald for this physical attack, which finally ended an 
already strained friendship. 

JOHN GUENTHER 

16 Hix Avenue, Rye, New York, U.S.A. 


* * * 
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Sir,—I suppose it is idle to try to interfere with the myth-making process 
where dead writers are concerned but a letter you published on July 9 
under the title ‘The Bruiser and the Poet’ requires cautionary comment. 

Murder with a skylight is implausible, murder of any kind by Scott 
Fitzgerald is improbable, and the dialogue put in Fitzgerald’s mouth by 
your correspondent is impossible: he simply didn’t talk that way. 

Furthermore the whole account raises historical questions. It is quite 
true that Hemingway was cut across the forehead by glass from a skylight 
but his own account, given to me on the way to the American Hospital, 
was rather simpler and more credible than the one your correspondent 
reports. He had pulled, he said, the wrong chain in an ancient cabinet with 
the result that he had released the open skylight instead of pulling the 
plug. The light broke, when it slammed shut and a jagged piece of glass laid 
his forehead open, I recall no mention of Fitzgerald, whom we both knew, 
either on the way to the hospital or on the way back. As a matter of fact 
Hemingway had dined and spent the evening with my wife and myself at 44 
rue du Bac. He left about midnight and telephoned for help around two in 
the morning. 

The perspective is also a little out of focus. Fitzgerald is represented as 
saying‘... when I read his stuff, I knew he had something, so I dropped a 
heavy glass skylight on his head’. What actually happened when Fitzgerald 
first read Hemingway’s stuff was that he wrote his own publishers, 
Scribners, that unless they would publish Hemingway they would no 
longer publish him. 

In brief, your correspondent’s account does a disservice not only to his- 
tory but to two admirable writers. Hemingway was not a man to let himself 
be attacked with a skylight, and Fitzgerald, far from being a potential 
murderer, was a generous man whose admiration for his principal rival was 
one of his most likeable traits. 

ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


Uphill Farm, Conway, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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MALRAUX MAN 
THE ROAD TO GAULLISM 


‘A WEIGHT OF HOT BLOOD in the age’s heart.’ This verdict on Malraux 
was offered by Sartre in 1948 in a posthumous spirit, as a generous 
requiem to a lost soul. Yet those many young writers who spoke up 
in the post-war years not to praise the novelist whose accounts of man 
torn from his solitude by idealism and fraternity had so moulded 
and quickened their own evolution, but to bury him, have been 
confounded. Had the Nobel Prize been offered this year to Malraux 
and not to Sartre, it would have come as no surprise. The blood has 
remained both hot and heavy. As Mr. Righter puts it so well: 


Malraux entered the European consciousness, not as a writer but as an 
event, as a symbolic figure somehow combining the magical qualities of 
youth and heroism with a sense of unlimited promise... an insatiable 
curate pirate, ransacking the four corners of the earth for some mysterious 
yet significant end, a last incarnation of ‘Faustian man’. 


* * * 


And if the symbolism of this elusive figure has since undergone 
several metamorphoses, nevertheless the man who helped to organize 
and arm civilian volunteers in May, 1961, against the possibility of a 
paratroop attack on Paris, the man who as de Gaulle’s Minister of 
Culture recently declared that ‘Culture is the free world’s most 
powerful guardian against the demons of its dreams’, has miracu- 
lously defied the passage of the years and remained in the European 
consciousness both as an event and as a writer. All thirteen of the 
major works devoted to his life and work have been written since the 


WILLIAM RIGHTER: The Rhetorical Hero. An Essay on the Aesthetics of André 
Malraux. 92 pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 18s. CLARA MALRAUX: Le Bruit de 
nos pas, I: Apprendre à vivre. 286 pp. Paris: Grasset. 12,56 fr. ANDRE VANDEGANS: 
La jeunesse littéraire d’André Malraux. 466 pp. Paris: Pauvert. 24 fr. JOSEPH 
HoFFMANN: L’humanisme de Malraux. 379 pp. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck. 
28 fr. CHARLES D. BLEND: André Malraux. Tragic Humanist. 255 pp. Ohio State 
University Press. 21s. 
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war, many of them in the past few years. In 1964 as in 1924, André 
Malraux is a disturbing contemporary. 

Upon the young Clara Goldschmidt’s consciousness he first 
intruded neither as a writer nor as an event, but as an apparition. 
‘C’est un très long et mince adolescent, aux yeux trop grands...’ The 
twenty-year-old Malraux talked nervously and rapidly about 
medieval poets, Spain and El Greco, while she, the daughter of a 
cultivated Jewish bourgeois family, and equally at home in French 
and German, spoke in turn of Italy. She was glad of her intelligence 
because it recommended her to intelligent men; with this oblique and 
illuminating insight, Mme. Malraux closes her fascinating account 
of an early twentieth-century girlhood in Paris and Magdeburg. If 
in the forthcoming volumes of her autobiography she tells us as much 
about Malraux as Simone de Beauvoir has written about Sartre, they 
will be eagerly devoured. In this first volume we learn that he danced 
badly, and that ‘For him I was to abandon everything, as Evangelists 
demand of those who love them’. 


* * * 


To the question: ‘who influenced the young Malraux ?’, M. Vande- 
gans has painstakingly applied himself. If we combine his conclusions 
with those of M. Hoffmann and Mr. Blend, the answer emerges as 
‘virtually everybody’. Apart from Aeschylus, Shakespeare, Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky and, of course, Nietzsche, there was Sophocles, who, if 
we are to believe Mr. Blend, was responsible for the basic form of 
Malraux’s first three novels. However, it is M. Vandegans, in his 
detailed study of Malraux’s literary beginnings and Asian adventures 
in the 1920s, who proves himself the master of detail and unravels the 
web of influences into such strands as ‘those who questioned the 
world and attacked it with irony and lucidity’, ‘those who assaulted 
the world with violence and sarcasm’, and those whose poetry 
‘transcended the world’. Which is not to forget the German and 
Swedish expressionist film-makers and the Cubists of both brush and 
pen (sic). M. Vandegans makes the point that it was these latter who 
reinforced Malraux’s desire for an autonomous art which asserted 
the primacy of the spirit over the senses. His book, which is subtitled 
‘Essai sur l'inspiration farfelue’ (the word ‘farfelu’ suggests a world 
of light, blown-up forms, a world both inconsistent and fantastic), 
is in every sense a scholarly work. Belonging properly to the genre of 
literary piety, it will satisfy those specialists, connoisseurs and 
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victims of nostalgia who like to feel their woods well padded with 
trees. It will certainly be required reading for M. Malraux’s many 
future biographers. 


* * * 


Malraux’s thought has been rooted in a fairly consistent view of the 
human predicament. God is dead; man must face an existence mani- 
festly lacking in significance at the universal level and verging on the 
absurd at the human one. Garine remarks in Les Conquérants that 
‘a human life is worth nothing, but nothing is worth a human life’. 
In other words, man can and must fashion his own salvation, prove 
his own value, create himself in the face of destiny. He cannot rely 
on science to do it for him. 

Malraux has argued that the contemporary crisis has its origins 
in the demise of Christianity. In a universe without a god, life 
becomes absurd; death makes the point. Malraux’s man, moreover, is 
alone, isolated, condemned to a terrible solitude; the Hobbesian social 
pessimism revives with Malraux in the double form of an anthropol- 
ogy and a psychology. The dialectic of human existence operates 
between two poles: the absurd, and the surpassing of the absurd. 
According to Marx, man finds himself alienated from his environ- 
ment under certain (say, capitalist) circumstances, and harmoniously 
integrated with it under others (as in socialism). Marx thought in 
terms for the better. Malraux, on the other hand, is a pessimist who 
diagnoses the basic human malaise in man himself, in an eternal 
condition whose heavy burden the fathers can never lighten for the 
sons, Consequently—and one sees here what fundamentally divided 
Malraux from the communists even in his fellow-travelling days— 
the real task is not to change the world but to change (or create) 
oneself, to find internally a gift and externally an activity by which 
the servitude offered by destiny may be avoided. Of many such 
possible activities, revolution struck Malraux as being among the 
most challenging, 

Here his thought can be seen to diverge sharply from that of the 
quasi-Marxist existentialists who took over the intellectual inspiration 
of the French Left after the war. Sartre, it is true, claimed for the 
individual an essential liberty of thought and action and challenged 
the brutal determinism of the harsher communist historicists. But he 
insisted that man is conditioned by things in the degree that things 
are conditioned by man, and he accepted the Marxist premise that 
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the proletariat, in liberating itself, would emancipate mankind. 
Malraux had deserted the socialist point of view; this is an apostasy 
which too few of his interpreters now take the trouble to record. 
From socialism he withdrew into the husk of his own abstract ‘man’, 
divorced from class, race, time and circumstance, a ‘man’ defined by 
his mortality and cosmic insignificance. Malraux turned to Gaullism. 


* * * 


L’homme malrucien in search of fulfilment models himself on the 
Greeks rather than the Orientals; he questions and challenges the 
universe rather than submits to it. A mise en question is the necessary 
point of departure. In an effort to endow himself with the dignity 
which destiny denies him, man must fight the god, like Prometheus. 
Through personal heroism (or art) tragic destiny is transformed into 
humanism; the positive hero risks his life on behalf of others and 
meets death with a smile of triumph; later the poet will transmit this 
triumph to a wider audience. But on behalf of which others should he 
risk his life? In his early novels Malraux shared the socialist assump- 
tion that the poor, the oppressed are the cross which the intellectual 
must bear—the workers of Canton and Shanghai, the masses of 
Republican Spain. But imperceptibly Malraux’s notion of heroism 
shed its social content. In L’Espoir we read that ‘le courage aussi est 
une patric’. Soon T. E. Lawrence and de Gaulle were to replace the 
hero-leader of the working class in Malraux’s affections and esteem. 
About this, and its wider implications, neither Mr. Blend nor M. 
Hoffmann has much to say. 

In Malraux’s universe revolution was always a form of adventure, 
almost justifiable by the act of free choice lying behind the individual’s 
commitment to it. And he made it clear that man’s will to power must 
be satisfied. In La Condition humaine, Tchen wanted to kill Chiang 
Kai-shek because the murder was necessary to himself, because he 
had decided to kill him and because the decision in itself provided the 
inner certainty of which he had need. For Tchen, death ceased to be 
the irremediable fall into nothingness; it was the final act of liberty, 
dignity and fraternity. Through the revolution, death becomes 
fruitful. Its heroic victims inspire later generations of fighters. 

M. Hoffmann not only understands all this, he also expounds it 
well (though laboriously). Yet he detects no snags. The empty cycle of 
struggle and death, struggle and death, ad infinitum, does not strike 
him as being in itself futile and absurd. He agrees that Malraux’s 
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humanism is a tragic humanism while failing to appreciate that its 
tragic essence lies in its empty metaphysical abstractions, its banal 
animality. Hence the gallop towards an intellectual fascism from 
which Malraux was saved, one suspects, by six million dead Jews and 
his own intelligence. Of course we can sympathize with the preference 
shown in the early novels for the conquering breed of communist 
(Garine) as opposed to the Roman, administrative type (Borodin); 
to prefer Trotsky to Stalin never was a sin. But to conclude from 
this, as M. Hoffmann does, that Malraux was revealing his sympathy 
for the free-will element in Marxism and his rejection of its deter- 
ministic aspects, is to grasp firmly the wrong end of the stick. Such 
indeed was what later distinguished the Sartrians from the com- 
munists, as earlier and in a different form it had distinguished the 
Bolsheviks from the Mensheviks. But Malraux was never in any 
sense a Marxist. The truth is that in his early novels socialist com- 
passion and a fascistic delight in the demoniac struggles of the will 
achieved a delicate balance, the dislocation of which was already 
apparent in L’Espoir. 

Yet Malraux never did become a Drieu la Rochelle, a Brasillach, a 
Rebatet, and this, though his post-war communist critics and revilers 
like Roger Garaudy refused to admit it, was immensely to his credit. 
Unfortunately this ultimate redemption has tended to anaesthetize 
the sensibilities of his critics, to stifle their alertness to the implica- 
tions of his thought, to make them prisoners of his incantatory style. 
Dazzled by the shine, they are blind to the moon. It is not unreason- 
able to give Malraux credit for discerning the dangers inherent in the 
commitment to a cause, an absolute, whether religious or political, 
the danger of experiencing an enmity towards the outside world as 
intense as the solidarity among the brethren. He concluded that 
socio-political absolutes tend to isolate men, to erect barriers against 
fraternity, and so he chose Gaullism, a movement, according to Mr. 
Blend, distinguished by its wariness of elaborate doctrines and its 
adaptability to specific situations. Malraux declared the class struggle 
over and the terms ‘left’ and ‘right’ now meaningless. With regard 
to this premature leap into idealism, both Mr. Blend and M. Hoff- 
mann fail to call a cat a cat because, one suspects, they fail to see it. 


* * * 


In fact, Malraux’s ‘man’ had ceased to carry any resemblance to 
the human variety. No longer affected by his concrete physical and 
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natural environment, no longer either rich or poor, an entrepreneur 
or a worker, a white man or a black, this rarefied creature whom its 
author insisted on continually re-creating was sustained only by 
hollow rhetoric. And if the stubborn people of France continued in 
their bad old ways, continuing to divide themselves among the 
parties of the left, centre and right, it was because the objective 
conditions which made the lives of some measurably different from 
the lives of others could not be concealed. 

Malraux’s defenders point to his not infrequent warnings about 
the pitfalls of excessive individualism. In La Tentation de I’ Occident, 
A.D. writes to Ling that, ‘the Europeans are tired of themselves, 
tired of their crumbling individualism’. And in his essay ‘D’une 
jeunesse européenne’ Malraux wrote: ‘to push the search for oneself 
to the extreme while accepting one’s own world is to tend to the 
absurd’. But the fears aroused by Malraux’s ideological evolution 
owe less to his individualism than to his pronouncements about 
‘virile fraternity’ and the ‘bond of combat’—to what one might term 
the socialization of excessive individualism. Unfortunately none of 
the authors whose works are here under review gives evidence of 
political sophistication, although Mr. Blend manages to make out a 
remarkably subtle case for Malraux’s activities and silences as a 
minister under the Fifth Republic. Elsewhere the subtlety is lacking, 
as in this statement: ‘Malraux has often said that the state exists to 
serve its citizens. This position is, of course, the direct opposite to 
the totalitarian ideal, be it fascist or communist.’ And it is a pity that 
when discussing revolution, so dominant a theme in Malraux’s 
work, Mr. Blend has to rely heavily on a single, introductory work. 
Professor Crane Brinton’s Anatomy of Revolution. 

There is no doubt that students of literature are the least well 
equipped to elucidate the work of the great metaphysicians. This 
rule applies equally to Nietzsche, Spengler and Malraux, to the 
philosophers and the novelists alike. The specialist rigour and dis- 
cipline of the biologist, philosopher, student of politics and historian 
of art provide the safest antidotes to the seductive appeal of resonant 
verbiage and phantom castles in the sky. Both Mr. Blend and M. 
Hoffmann accept Malraux’s peculiar terminology too uncritically. 
We are told that for Malraux war is a ‘major demon’ and the human 
complexes ‘minor demons’; and that the demon is essentially that 
force which makes us act like beasts when we do act like beasts. Thus 
the vision of genius and the superstitions of the nursery bend and 
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almost meet before the unseeing gaze of the critic. And Malraux’s 
extremely suspect system of psychology is nowhere evaluated. 

Mr. Righter, on the other hand, has a fresh and critical mind, and 
a decent lack of respect for Malraux’s habitual reliance on expres- 
sions such as ‘l'Eternel, ‘conquête? ‘métamorphose’, ‘triomphe’, 
‘destin’, ‘apparence’, ‘l’Absolu’, and, above all, ‘l’Homme’—all used 
in an incantatory style which engenders an atmosphere of rhetorical 
intoxication, almost of mystery. As Mr. Righter says, Malraux’s 
work has displayed a consistent aversion to critical analysis and 
strictly logical argument. His flair is for ‘penetrating acts of sym- 
pathy’, for the intuitive laying bare of a particular intelligence or 
sensibility. Malraux’s style seems aimed less at a conviction of the 
mind than at a response of the imagination achieved through a 
supercharged torrent of examples and allusions, a procession of vivid 
images. In the books of art, ‘the succession of names becomes some- 
how a landslide of insight’. But Mr. Righter is by no means out of 
sympathy with his subject. Malraux, he points out, envisages man 
achieving heroism through rhetoric as well as through courage and 
fraternity, thus finding himself through his power of expression and 
altering the condition of man by the power of words. 


* * * 


‘Perhaps’, wrote Malraux in 1954, “the prestige of the novel is due 
to the fact that it is the art form which most powerfully opposes man 
to destiny.’ Creative as a writer, he has nevertheless been drawn 
primarily to the visual arts as a means of illustrating his theories 
concerning the human predicament. For this an explanation is not 
hard to find. When compared with other forms of artistic communica- 
tion, the visual arts possess the immense advantage of durability and 
universality, whereas with literature there arises the barrier of 
language and with music the problem of conventions. 

Both Mr. Blend and M. Hoffmann write well on the theme of 
Malraux’s theories of art. Mr. Righter, who devotes most of his 
short and illuminating essay to this topic, writes even better. Having 
accepted Malraux’s premises about human destiny, we are bound to 
appreciate the logic of his view of art as a weapon against it, as ‘a 
rectification of the world’. And if it is the case that what Athenian 
audiences admired in their playwrights was not the hero’s defeat by 
destiny but the poet’s victory over it, then it follows that tragedy 
speaks to destiny as one equal to another. To represent a fatality 
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through art is almost to overcome it. However, a difficulty arises as 
soon as we dispute Malraux’s overall perspective on tragedy and 
destiny. If the Greek attitude towards fate and destiny almost 
coincides with Malraux’s, is it not because modern metaphysics is 
the legitimate heir of ancient superstition? The Greeks filled a gap in 
their understanding with the gods; Malraux has created a gap in his 
own understanding in order to fit the gods in. We are no more in a 
position to define tragedy than we are to define destiny. The problem 
has to be approached historically. 

In Malraux’s opinion, art, by transforming the chaotic universe 
into forms which have meaning for humans, refuses to accept 
absurdity. It becomes the function of art and literature ‘to transform 
as large an experience as possible into consciousness’ (L'Espoir). 
While this view has much to recommend it, we need not feel obliged 
to accept Malraux’s insertion of the notion of absurdity. Neither 
chaos nor our perception of chaos need breed a sense of absurdity; 
and it is equally plausible to argue that the function of art is to draw 
our attention to the irrational, the chaotic, where previously we had 
not perceived it. In any case, there is no reason to quarrel with 
Malraux’s insistence that his own works on art are not intended to 
represent a turning away from the real world. As Mr. Righter says, he 
has never revealed a predilection for art for art’s sake or lost sight of 
its importance as a reservoir of evidence about man’s nature, history, 
and potentialities. 


* * * 


Whereas Spengler (whose Decline of the West cast a disturbing 
shadow over Malraux’s generation) postulated a complete gulf and 
absence of intelligibility between one culture and another (a thesis, 
incidentally, contradicted by the insights in his own work), Malraux 
has confined himself to suggesting a partial gulf only. He emphasizes 
instead the process of metamorphosis, resurrection and renaissance. 
Thus he-does not throw off the Spenglerian heritage entirely. Here 
again he sets his face against the wind of materialism—and par- 
ticularly of historical materialism—which has blown with increasing 
force in recent decades. In one or two respects Malraux’s approach, if 
not fully satisfactory in itself, provides a welcome corrective to the 
materialists’ tendency towards mechanical schematization and their 
failure to explain what distinguishes one artist from another and a 
genius from all others. 
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Malraux stresses the artist's heroism, his genius. Certain critics, 
like the late Maurice Merleau-Ponty, have accused him of divorcing 
art and the artist from their natural context—the visual world and 
the human community. Merleau-Ponty attacked the notion of a 
special autonomous realm of art, and called for a more empirical 
account of the creative process in which language and symbols 
could be explained as part of a living continuum of things and 
events. Mr. Righter feels that to explain the creative process in all its 
infinite complexity and variability is beyond the normal empirical 
process and depends on a personal, imaginative reconstruction 
(arbitrary though it must be) of the sort offered by Malraux himself. 
He defends Malraux’s essential involvement against Professor Gom- 
brich’s plea for scholarly detachment. 

Mr. Righter’s essay is undoubtedly a most distinguished con- 
tribution to our understanding of Malraux. M. Hoffmann’s study 
suffers from a lack of concision. Mainly descriptive, tending towards 
the pedestrian and insufficiently critical, it too often kneels in mes- 
merized awe before patent banalities. “Death for Perken, is firstly 
something which arrives in his body; it is his body which is the scene 
of death. .. .’ Mr. Blend, though less laborious and always lucid, also 
suffers from an uncritical respect for his subject. Mr. Righter’s The 
Rhetorical Hero has the audacity to begin with a presumption of 
some knowledge of Malraux’s work on the part of the reader. 

For the benefit of scholars, it should be added that M. Vandegans 
provides the most extensive list of sources for the 1920s, while M. 
Hoffmann’s is the most complete and balanced overall bibliography. 
It includes sixty-odd articles and studies on Malraux which for some 
reason are not mentioned by Mr. Blend. For the rest of us, Mr. 
Righter has his intelligence and Mme. Malraux her perception. 
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THREE MEN 
(a) THEODOR HEUSS 


Erinnerungen 1905-1933 
Geist der Politik 


WHEN ALBERT SCHWEITZER PREACHED at the wedding of his friend 
Theodor Heuss to Elly Knapp, the daughter of the great economic 
historian G. F. Knapp, he chose as his text ‘You are the salt of the 
earth’. The late President Heuss’s memoirs confirm the accuracy of 
Schweitzer’s judgment. They provide a picture not only of a good 
man—loyal, warm-hearted, generousand liberal-minded—butalso of 
a society which, because it was swamped by the Nazis, tends to be 
overlooked by historians of twentieth-century Germany more con- 
cerned with dynamic revolutionary movements on the Right and 
Left. Heuss and his friends (who included professors, politicians and 
artists and who ranged from Friedrich Naumann and Karl Renner 
to Kokoschka and the architect Hans Poelzig, one of the pioneers of 
the modern movement in Germany) were liberal democrats in the 
exact sense of those words. The tragedy was that they were so few. 
Heuss’s memoirs were written at the very end of a long life; and 
they are in a way an old man’s book, with some repetitions and with 
some reminiscences, of long-ago holidays, for instance, that are of no 
great interest. Nevertheless the book as a whole gives a valuable 
picture of a man and a world, and contributes considerably to our 
understanding of modern Germany. Heuss was a journalist, publicist 
and politician from Wiirttemberg, and some of the most engaging 
descriptions in his book are of local politics and electioneering in 


(a) Erinnerungen 1905-1933. 461 pp. Tübingen: Rainer Wunderlich Verlag 
Hermann Leins. DM. 19.80. 
Geist der Politik. Ausgewählte Reden. 174 pp. Frankfurt: Fischer Bücherei. 
DM. 2.60. 
(b) Welensky’s 4000 days. The Life and Death of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. 383 pp. Collins. 36s. 
(©) il Giornale dell’ Anima. Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura. 
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Heilbronn before the First World War. He was brought into public 
life by Friedrich Naumann, and the central part of these memoirs 
covers much of the same ground as Heuss’s major book, his bio- 
graphy of Naumann, adding some personal footnotes and glosses. At 
the same time, Heuss was associated for years with the Deutsche 
Werkbund, and thus was at the centre of a movement that revolution- 
ized architecture and industrial design in Europe. He also taught at 
the Berlin Hochschule fiir Politik. With Naumann, he was one of the 
founders of the German Democratic Party after the Revolution of 
1918—a brave though ill-fated attempt to provide the Weimar 
Republic with the kind of independent middle-class support which 
might have enabled parliamentary democracy to take root in post- 
war Germany. Heuss’s recollections of the Weimar Republic are 
free from illusions; and, for all the generosity of his nature, his 
judgments are often severe. He hated any sort of political opportun- 
ism or false rhetoric—hence his dislike of Erzberger. He never 
forgave Stresemann for his role in bringing about the fall of Beth- 
mann-Hollweg in 1917, nor for his inconsistency in opposing 
Gessler’s candidacy for the Presidency in 1925 on the grounds that 
the election of the Defence Minister would make a bad impression 
abroad, only to end up by supporting Field-Marshal Hindenburg. 

Heuss himself saw clearly what was needed in the Germany of the 
1920s. He realized that, if the Republic was to survive, the political 
parties must function as such, depending on the loyalty of their 
supporters and contributing their own loyalty to democratic par- 
liamentary institutions. He saw the danger which arose from the 
widespread feeling that parties should somehow be transcended and 
replaced by some higher unity; and he realized that democracy is 
impossible without political parties. When invited to join a ‘Union 
for Politics without Parties’, he commented that this was like joining 
a Stammtisch for non-alcoholic drinks or a smokers’ club for 
nicotine-free cigars, The strength and weakness of Heuss’s own 
political position in the Weimar Republic are well illustrated by the 
last speech he made in the Reichstag in 1932, which is reprinted in the 
memoirs. With considerable courage and—a rare trait in German 
politicians—ironical humour, he launched an attack on the vagueness 
of the Nazi programme and ideology and on the pretensions of the 
Nazi leaders, in particular, Goering. He clearly succeeded in in- 
furiating them and in putting a little heart into his own liberal 
supporters, but in fact the whole tone of his speech—its reasonable- 
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ness, its civilized irony, its respect for parliamentary forms—shows 
perhaps why the few convinced liberal democrats like Heuss were 
unable to win much popular support against the violent, irrational 
and all-embracing demagogy of Hitler. 

However, it was these same qualities of reasonableness, restraint 
and judgment which made Heuss an admirable President of the 
German Federal Republic seventeen years later. His deep belief in 
liberal institutions, his tolerance, his unpretentious dignity and the 
consistency of his own previous career all enabled him to contribute 
more to the establishment of democracy and of a new social philos- 
ophy in Germany than the constitutional limitations of his office 
might have led. one to expect. This is well illustrated by the selection 
from his speeches during and after his presidency now published 
under the title Geist der Politik, The book includes some of his most 
famous addresses—those in commemoration of the Twentieth of 
July, 1944, or on the unveiling of the monument at Belsen, for 
example—as well as a lecture on modern art of a level which, 
accustomed as we are to the philistine pronouncements of an Eisen- 
hower or a Khrushchev, we do not normally expect from a head of 
state. The presidency, which the younger Heuss could never have 
foreseen, made a fitting end to a public career based on a degree of 
sincerity and broad-mindedness rare among politicians in any 
country. 


(b) ROY WELENSKY 
Welensky’s 4,000 days 


Sir Roy Welensky has given, as pungently and frankly as he knows 
how, his side of the negotiations which first produced the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and then dissolved it again; his im- 
putations against the good faith of British ministers, notably Mr. 
Macmillan, Mr. Macleod, and Mr. Sandys, and against the honour of 
the British Conservative government, must sooner or later draw 
equally frank rejoinders setting out the British side. For this is a 
story with two sides. Sir Roy in his book shows little sign of realizing 
it. Generals fighting battles cannot perhaps afford to see both sides 
of the issue. Sir Roy, true to himself and to his character as he has 
fearlessly revealed it to friend and foe alike, tough, wily, resourceful 
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yet magnanimous, has now opened up with everything he has—and 
has got in the first salvo. 

Historians will find in this account (and whatever detailed re- 
buttals or corrections it draws forth) a series of fascinating inside 
pictures—political cameos—of the way politicians talked, wrote and 
manoeuyred in this period on an important, perhaps major, issue of 
the day. It is based, it is understood, on papers and documents in 
Sir Roy’s possession, and being drawn upon, against the normal 
confidentiality rule, on the ground that the government which was 
their guardian no longer exists, so that, by a freak of events, and as a 
punishment for those who destroyed that government, they have 
virtually become public documents fifty years before their time. Sir 
Roy in fact hardly ever quotes chapter and verse throughout his 
bold and detailed, but colloquially-written narrative. Presumably he 
holds them in reserve in case any of the trio of ‘guilty men’ whom he 
makes his main target should deny that they did and said the things 
of which he accuses them. Otherwise it would be his word, or his 
memory of conyersations, against theirs. It seems possible that Sir 
Roy in any eyent, has not felt able to publish all that is revealed by 
the papers to which he has so strangely fallen heir. 

As Sir Roy sees the short history of the Federation, the British 
Government was little better than half-hearted at the beginning, and 
weak, shifty and treacherous by turns towards the end. It is not hard 
to see, however, from Sir Roy’s own story, that part of the reason 
for the British attitude was Sir Roy himself. The Federation (rather 
than the amalgamation of the Rhodesias which Sir Godfrey Huggins 
and Sir Roy first preferred) was conceived and created in the years 
1951-53, when African nationalism was (at least to Conservatives) a 
hand-sized cloud on the horizon, when South Africa’s attraction was 
the central African danger, and when economics was seen as the key 
to Africa’s political future. Oliver Lyttelton, as Colonial Secretary, of 
whom Sir Roy speaks without rancour, became one of the main 
champions of the idea of a new, economically viable, progressive 
multi-racial central African state, able at once to stand up to South 
Africa, to help stem the communist threat which was then seen 
looming over all Africa, and to provide, through rising living 
standards, a real alternative both to apartheid and to Dr. Banda’s 
and Dr. Kaunda’s black nationalism. It is clear that in all that 
followed Sir Roy could never see anything wrong with that formula, 
nor any failure on his side to live up to it. 
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The British Government, however, soon did. African timetables 
had to be advanced, and when the agreed time to review the Federa- 
tion’s constitution approached, they were in a very different mood 
from the one in which the pledges—as Sir Roy firmly insists they 
were—were made on the indissolubility of the Federation except 
by the agreement of all five contracting governments. Sir Roy 
thought he held, till too late, his ace of trumps in these pledges. 
Once they decided to disengage swiftly but in good order in Africa 
(was this in 1957 or 1958?) the British Government found in Sir Roy 
a man determined to thwart reason and necessity for change, and 
furthermore a man who held many tactical advantages, especially 
after the agreements of 1957 which brought the Federation in sight of 
independent commonwealth status. Using all the political weapons at 
their command, from 1960 or 1961, they fought him. Ultimately they 
won. Sir Roy, while giving a broadly fair account of the battle, 
naturally enumerates the fouls. Given the circumstances, given 
British determination to put what Mr. Macmillan held were British 
interests first, there was bound to be in-fighting. 

But Sir Roy Welensky’s differences with the British Government 
grew even during the years 1956-59, when broad aims were identical. 
He felt that the Colonial Office and its servants (especially its 
Governors) remained opposed to federation, and convinced of the 
inevitability of the black rule that was coming elsewhere in colonial 
Africa. Sir Roy rightly saw that Britain’s mind was changing, and 
that this meant, disastrously, one policy for federation and another 
for the two component protectorates, if it did not mean black rule 
swiftly for both. The first clash came over a more advanced territorial 
constitution for Northern Rhodesia; he felt the Federal Government 
had the right not merely to be consulted, but ultimately of veto. His 
expressed plan was for changes making party, not race, the political 
motor; but it would have kept the white minority far longer on top. 
He felt that the British ignored his warnings and plans to head off Dr. 
Banda: the result was the bloodshed, intimidation and finally the 
emergency for which the Federation unfairly received most of the 
odium. He believed that a firm hand would keep Banda out of the way 
and Nyasaland, to its own vast benefit, in the Federation. The 
chicken-hearted British merely became frightened; and Sir Roy 
reports that, later on, Mr. Sandys told him that they had lost the 
will to govern. 

Hanging on to constitutionality and what seemed to him the plain 
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meanings of words in its terms of reference Sir Roy fought against 
any right for the Monckton Commission to refer to secession as a 
possible solution. Gradually finessed out of his stand, he perceives 
British perfidy all along like a stick of Brighton rock—and clinches 
this part of his argument with a tape-recording of a talk between Mr. 
Dingle Foot and Dr. Banda in jail. From then on, the battle was 
joined increasingly fiercely, and, as Sir Roy saw it, the British 
Government used its paper supremacy in the Northern territories 
to give them the nearly one-man, one-vote territorial constitutions 
which made an African takeover inevitable, and so made it necessary 
to concede the right of secession as the only alternative to bloodshed. 
Sir Roy was thus skilfully undercut, as he ruefully admits: ‘I felt 
myself being enveloped by clouds of chilly cotton wool, in which all 
the principles and beliefs I had held all my life were in danger of 
dissolving.’ And again, ‘the technique used was the now familiar one 
of hustling me first on one front and then an another, of confronting 
me with unilateral British decisions and calling that full consultation’. 
To Whitehall, of course, the overriding fact was that Sir Roy had an 
army and air force on the spot and the British had not (though he 
avers, possibly wrongly, that they got ready to bring one in against 
him); the British had to use their weapons as best they could. 
Macmillan, Macleod, Sandys, Home, Butler, by turns took Sir Roy 
on and finessed all the positions from him. 

In the end he could not resist, and the climax of this fascinating and 
poignant narrative of his defeat is reached with an account of his 
final interview with an ashen-faced Mr. Butler. At last Sir Roy was 
told of the British decision. African nationalism had won in Nyasa- 
land and Northern Rhodesia. It had reached the banks of the Lim- 
popo and Britain could not stop the avalanche. After refusing lunch 
with Mr. Macmillan, Sir Roy and his ministers walked out. They 
were not allowed to reveal their last minute plans to save Federation 
—and, oddly, in so sensational and frank a book, Sir Roy does not 
now disclose them. Even from Sir Roy’s account, one cannot but 
spare some wry admiration for the skill of the British in achieving 
their necessary surrender to reality despite a fighter as big and great- 
hearted as Sir Roy. It makes unpalatable reading nonetheless. And 
now—has everything to be done over again in Southern Rhodesia, 
and by the same means? 
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(c) POPE JOHN XXIII 
Il Giornale dell’ Anima 


It is acommonplace that no Pope of modern times has made such a 
wide and deep impression as Angelo Roncalli, John XXIII. There has 
never been anything quite like this almost universal esteem, and there 
is a natural curiosity to discover the reason for the remarkable appeal 
he made to the contemporary world. 

First of all he had a means of communication no previous Pope 
enjoyed. His face, shining with sheer goodness and simple, tolerant 
humanity, was seen all over the world. Then there was his unpre- 
meditated, impulsive—he so describes it in this book—summoning of 
the Second Vatican Council, to which he gave the watchword 
‘aggiornamento’, the renewal of the expression to be given to the 
Church’s doctrine and liturgical practice. His solemn opening of this 
historic assembly was also seen by millions of people all over the 
world, All this helped to give a much wider circulation to his chief 
pronouncements, the encyclicals Mater et Magistra and Pacem in 
Terris, than any of previous Popes. But these were, though expressive 
of his ideas, partly at least the work of his closest advisers. He was 
the original author of other writings, and two of these, which throw 
light on different aspects of his career, were reviewed in this journal 
on December 5, 1963—the story of his service as nuncio in Paris, 
and his biography of the saintly bishop whom he served as secretary, 
and who undoubtedly had an influence on his development. 

Now, in a large, well illustrated volume, we have something that 
brings the reader nearer to Pope John’s inner life than anything else. 
It is something unique in the annals of the papacy, a continuous 
record, set down by himself from boyhood to near death, of a man 
whose very simplicity, abounding charity, goodness of heart, more 
than any outstanding gifts of intellect or scholarship, enabled him to 
add a most notable chapter to the history of his Church. The ‘Journal 
of the Soul’—Pope John’s own title—fills about 300 of the 500 or so 
pages, the rest being homilies, prayers composed by him, and moving 
versions of his last will and testament. The ‘Journal’ is largely 
introspective; there are relatively few references to outside events, but 
those that do occur are interesting, pathetic or significant. For ex- 
ample, there are references to the extreme, but dignified, poverty of 
his childhood home. He mentions, in notes written during his youth, 
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when he had decided on his priestly calling, that he is praying for the 
unity of the Christian East with Rome, and also for the ‘dissidents’ 
and for the unity of Christians. Before he was ordained he reflected 
that his Lord and Master must have called him to Rome for some 
special purpose, and adds, ‘What if I should become Pope’— 
immediately following this is an expression of complete resignation 
to God’s will, even to an early death. 

Pope John’s private secretary, Monsignor Capovilla, who has 
edited the book under review, tells how when he asked the Pope for 
permission to publish the ‘Journal’, he agreed, with some diffidence, 
and added, tears running down his cheeks. ‘I was a good innocent 
lad, rather shy, I wanted to love God, whatever it cost; I thought of 
nothing but becoming a priest and giving service to simple souls’. 
This part of the record recalls the youthful Jesuit saints, St. Aloysius 
Gonzaga, St. Stanislas Kostka and St. John Berchmans, young 
Angelo Roncalli’s chosen patrons. His language, of obvious deep 
sincerity, is of a rather Italianate exuberance, and later on it is no 
surprise to find that Pope John was much attached to the writings of 
Father Faber—though it is only fair to add that it was from him, he 
says, that he learnt that ‘joy is the most important element of the 
spiritual life’. He got this, too, from the patron he chose in later life, 
the genial St. Francis de Sales, ‘my great master’. 

There are frequent confessions of faults, sloth, greediness for fruit, 
excessive talkativeness; he served throughout the First World War, 
and was obviously not at all ignorant of the grosser sins, but they 
never sullied him. Quotations from the Latin Vulgate, the Imitation 
of Christ, sometimes non-Christian Latin writers such as Terence, are 
constantly springing to his mind. Although his love embraced the 
Bulgarians, Turks and Greeks, among whom he was engaged in the 
papal diplomatic service, the work irked him; he wanted a spiritual 
ministry and, it is clear, was inclined to be irritated by the clerical 
bureaucracy in Rome. But then, again and again, he recalls his life’s 
motto, ‘Obedientia et Pax’. There are no notes on the Conclave that 
elected him, and very few on the Vatican Council he convoked. He 
remarks—such a human touch of vanity, one of the few in all the 
journal—that he was elected as a Pope of transition, yet here he is, 
‘in the fourth year of his pontificate, hale and hearty while carrying 
out a taxing programme in full view of the world’. 

This voluminous and often repetitive journal will need to be sup- 
plemented by other sources for a definitive biography, but it is quite 
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indispensable, and even if, by non-Italians, a little effort may be 
called for to appreciate its naive self-consciousness and rather fervent 
‘baroque’ style, its basic spirituality must make a deep impression 
on Christian readers. With all who read it, however, Christian or not, 
the book should dispose of the idea that Pope John was merely a 
‘modernist’. During the Modernist crisis, in 1910, he was in charge 
of a seminary and wrote with characteristic charity of those who, he 
thought, had erred, but he reaffirmed his own faith and entire 
devotion to St. Pius X. Twenty years later, in Bulgaria, he noted that 
the church was not ‘a monument of the past, but a living institution 

. which would spread all over the world till the name of Christ 
should be everywhere adored’. Finally, as Pope, he expressed the 
wish—unrealized—that he would have the privilege of proclaiming as 
‘beato’ or saint Pius IX, who, just a century ago in December of this 
year, issued his ‘Syllabus of Modern Errors’—a comprehensive 
refusal to align the church with ‘modern progress’. Quite obviously 
Pope John saw in his predecessor only the saintly character, not the 
theologian or even goyernor of the church. 

Pope John’s constant emphasis was on constructive effort, not 
denunciations; with him there were no anathemas. He thanked God 
for his equable temperament, and put his complete trust in divine 
guidance. The Pope, he wrote, should primarily preach the gospel 
and try to lead men to their eternal salvation. He laid it down that no 
worldly disputes should deter him or his fellow bishops from ‘preach- 
ing justice, charity, humility, meekness, gentleness and the evangelical 
virtues, defending, with courtesy (garbo) the rights of the church 
when they are violated or compromised’. John XXIII is revealed in 
this book as essentially a pastoral Pope, without personal ambition 
at any time of his long life, guileless, naive at times, never harsh in 
his austerity, humble to the end. The discipline and dedication that 
went to form his character and fit him for his exalted task are evident 
in almost all this long book. Here, the reader feels, is the secret of the 
immense affection he inspired. 


IO 
PEKING AND DELHI 
UNCERTAINTIES OF A FRONTIER 


THE S1no-INDIAN boundary, so Dr. Gopalachari tells us in his con- 
tribution to Chinese Aggression and India (a collection of essays 
published under the auspices of the Indian School of International 
Studies, New Delhi), ‘is not a complicated question left over by 
history, but one definitively settled by history’. India’s Himalayan 
frontier, he continues, ‘has been determined by geography, confirmed 
by tradition and custom, sanctified by treaties and reinforced by 
continuous exercise through the centuries of administrative juris- 
diction appropriate to the areas concerned’, Why then, Dr. Appa- 
dorai asks in another paper in this collection, ‘if the evidence is so 
clear, based as it is on facts and universally accepted principles, did 
China resort to aggression?’ To find an answer, Dr. Appadorai sensibly 
remarks, ‘we must pass from the realm of facts to that of speculation’. 


* * * 


Such speculation has of late become something of an obsession both 
with Indians and with Indian sympathizers in the West. There is 
wide agreement with Dr. Appadorai that the mounting Chinese 
pressure on the Indian border in Ladakh and along the McMahon 
Line which culminated in the massive attacks of October and 
November, 1962, cannot possibly have been inspired by Chinese 
conviction in the justice of their boundary claims. The boundary 
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dispute, it is generally felt, has been the excuse for Chinese actions 
with objectives far more important than the rectification of a frontier 
alignment in remote and desolate mountain tracts. In late 1962 many 
observers thought that the Chinese advance into North East Frontier 
Agency was the prelude to an invasion of Assam and the capture 
of the Digboi oilfields. Today few would maintain that China 
seriously contemplates, at least in the immediate future, the con- 
quest of India along the lines of Babur the Moghul. More subtle 
motives are now detected behind Chinese Himalayan policy. The 
Chinese, it is said, have been trying to divert attention away from the 
failures of their own internal administration: they have been en- 
deavouring to supply the world with an object lesson on the superior- 
ity of Chinese communism over Indian democracy and on India’s 
unfitness for Asian leadership: they have been reminding the 
Russians that it is dangerous to treat China as a junior partner in the 
communist camp. Speculations along these lines are to be found in 
Chinese Aggression and India, and also in China Invades India (which 
is another collection of essays on Sino-Indian issues), which are 
perhaps of more value as indications of the state of informed Indian 
opinion than as final answers to the Chinese enigma. Chinese 
Aggression and India also contains a useful summary of non-Indian 
views on the nature and causes of the Himalayan crisis. 


* * * 


One of the most sensible and moderate Indian commentators on 
these problems is N. J. Nanporia, whose articles in the Times of 
India over the period September, 1962, to June, 1963, have been 
reprinted under the title The Sino-Indian Dispute. Mr. Nanporia is no 
blind apologist for Indian policy, and he is not unduly impressed by 
the way in which Indian officialdom has put its case to the world. 
While admitting that the hidden factors behind China’s brutal 
approach to the Indian boundary question may well be complicated 
and derive from basic tensions within the fabric of the People’s 
Republic, yet he maintains that it is not difficult to discover the 
immediate Chinese objectives in the Himalayas. China, Mr. Nan- 
poria points out, needs the military road which she has built across 
the Aksai Chin and intends to keep it. By launching an offensive into 
N.E.F.A. she hoped to force the Indian Government to accept a 
compromise, a surrender of Indian claims in Aksai Chin in exchange 
for Chinese recognition of the McMahon Line. Had it not been for 
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Indian public opinion, a factor which Peking quite failed to consider, 
Mr. Nanporia thinks that China might well have managed to get 
what she wanted. In Mr. Nanporia’s thoughtful analysis Aksai Chin 
was, and still is, the key to the problem of the Sino-Indian border, and 
hence to the future of Sino-Indian relations in general. 


* * * 


India declares that Aksai Chin is now and always has been part of 
Ladakh, which was once a kingdom in its own right and is at present 
part of the State of Kashmir. Historical evidence in abundance has 
been assembled by the Historical Division of the Indian Ministry of 
External Affairs to show that this is indeed so. Much of this material 
was submitted to the Chinese during the course of 1960 and has since 
been published in the bulky Report of the Officials of the Govern- 
ments of India and the People’s Republic of China on the Boundary 
Question, New Delhi, February, 1961, a document which has 
proved an almost inexhaustible mine for those in quest of proofs of 
the justice of India’s claim to Aksai Chin (and, of course, to the rest 
of the disputed frontier as well). Its contents, as far as Aksai Chin is 
concerned, have been admirably summarized by G. F. Hudson in his 
contribution to the fourteenth issue of St. Antony’s Papers (Far 
Eastern Affairs Number Three) and good use has been made of it 
by three American authors, Margaret W. Fisher, Leo E. Rose, and 
Robert A. Huttenback, in Himalayan Battleground. Contributors to 
Chinese Aggression and India and China Invades India also draw from 
the Report of the Officials. 

The Indian case presented in the Report of the Officials has been 
much admired in the West. Sir Olaf Caroe, for a time Secretary in the 
Indian Foreign Department, once described it as worthy of an Oxford 
college and thought that Socrates would not have found fault with 
it. Mr. Hudson and the American trio certainly do not complain about 
this wealth of source material which the Indian Government has 
made public, and at the incredibly low price of three rupees for 
555 closely printed pages. Yet there can be no doubt that it has led 
Mr. Hudson astray on a number of points; and, we may suppose, the 
authors of Himalayan Battleground, who cannot possibly be accused 
of being pro-Chinese, were embarrassed to discover in it a number 
of distortions of fact including the serious misquotation of the only 
formal definition of the boundary in the Aksai Chin region which the 
British ever made to China. 
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The Aksai Chin wasteland across which the Chinese have built 
their military road linking Sinkiang to western Tibet is really a 
triangular patch of high plateau wedged in between the Kuen Lun 
and Karakoram ranges. The Indian Government has maintained that 
its boundary follows the Kuen Lun range for a sufficient length to 
enclose Aksai Chin (or, more properly West Aksai Chin): the Chin- 
ese deny any Indian claim beyond the Karakoram range and 
maintain that Aksai Chin lies outside Indian territory. The Indians 
have produced historical evidence to show that in Manchu times the 
Chinese never claimed any control to the south of the Kuen Lun 
range, their farthest point south in Sinkiang being ‘64 miles south 
of Suket’ where they erected a boundary pillar in 1892. Mr. Hudson, 
referring to this event, observes that ‘there is no evidence that under 
the Ch’ing [Manchu] dynasty China ever attempted to come further 
south than this. In other words, they accepted the Kuen Lun range 
as the frontier.’ Unfortunately, ‘64 miles south of Suket’ is not in 
the Kuen Lun range at all: it is, in fact, the summit of the Karakoram 
Pass on the very crest of the Karakoram range, as a careful look ata 
good map (on a scale not smaller than 1:1,000,000) will show. An 
obscure point? Perhaps; but then the Sino-Indian boundary dispute 
is made up of obscure points of this kind, and this particular one is of 
considerable importance to the Indian argument, which no doubt 
explains the use of the peculiar expression ‘64 miles south of Suket’ 
(Suket not being marked on most maps) rather than ‘at the summit 
of the Karakoram Pass’ in the Report of the Officials on which Mr. 
Hudson is relying. If the Chinese had indeed established a Kara- 
koram boundary in 1892, then their claim to Aksai Chin is not so 
easily rejected out of hand. 


* * * 


The authors of Himalayan Battleground, unlike Mr. Hudson (who 
makes no claims to have done so), have carried out some original 
research in the archives of the India Office. They have, for example, 
discovered the Chinese boundary marker of 1892 on the Karakoram 
Pass hitherto concealed as ‘64 miles south of Suket’. They have also 
taken the trouble to look at the original text of the Note which Sir 
Claude Macdonald handed to the Chinese Foreign Office (the 
Tsungli Yamen) on 14 March 1899. This document, so Mr. Nehru 
told Prime Minister Chou En-lai on 14 December 1958 (as quoted in 
China Invades India, page 188), stated that the Indian Government of 
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that period considered that the northern boundary of Ladakh ‘ran 
along the Kuen Lun range to a point east of 80° east longitude’ and 
that ‘this signified beyond doubt that the whole of Aksai Chin area 
lay in Indian territory’. In fact, as the authors of Himalayan Battle- 
ground have discovered, the Note of 1899 said nothing of the sort. 
It described an alignment which, running eastwards from the Kara- 
koram Pass along the southern side of the basin of the Karakash 
river, met ‘a ‘spur running south from the K’un-lun range’ at a 
point ‘a little east of 80° east longitude’. Had this 1899 alignment 
been accepted, the authors of Himalayan Battleground note, ‘most 
of the territory currently in dispute between New Delhi and Peking 
would have been conceded to China’. 

The boundary indicated in the 1899 Note can have no great force 
in international law today. The Chinese made no reply to the Note, 
and the British never pressed them to do so. Yet it is interesting to 
find that the British Government of India did at one period admitin 
explicit terms China’s right to much of the now disputed Aksai Chin: 
and, in these circumstances, China’s present claim to the area, 
through which her Sinkiang-Tibet highway runs, can hardly be 
dismissed as utterly frivolous. But, such are the peculiarities of the 
Sino-Indian boundary dispute, the Chinese have never themselves 
based any claim on the 1899 Note, of which we may reasonably 
assume they possess a copy. All the same, the 1899 Note is undoubt- 
edly an important document; and it is to be regretted that the 
authors of Himalayan Battleground, while reproducing in translation 
a great deal of Chinese material of minor interest relating to Ladakhi 
history in the early 1840s (a subject also covered in a paper by 
Zahiruddin Ahmad in St. Antony’s Papers No. 14), do not print the 
Note in full. The interested reader, however, can look it up easily 
enough in the Public Record Office, London, in the Foreign Office 
records volume no. FO 17/1373. He will discover that the 1899 
boundary is an almost exact compromise between present Indian 
and Chinese claims in this desolate area. Its adoption would enable 
the Chinese to retain their road and would give to the Indians more 
ground than they actually hold at this moment. As a basis for 
negotiation, the 1899 boundary would seem to have much to recom- 
mend it. One wonders what Mr. Nanporia would have thought of the 
N.E.F.A. Ladakh exchange had he known the truth about this 
document. 
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The point about the Report of the Officials and other material 
which the Indian Government has published on the Sino-Indian 
crisis is that it represents a national case; and such sources must be 
treated with the same caution that British historians have discovered 
they must apply to Blue Books. The case, on the whole, is a good one; 
but it would be indeed surprising if it were 100 per cent pure. Tt is, 
in any case, far better than the Chinese case, which shows every sign 
of hurried preparation and utter disinterest in other people’sopinions. 
Accounts like those in Chinese Aggression and India and China 
Invades India, which are really little more than the rephrasing of the 
official Indian case, however, are not likely to tell us anything very 
new. They are representative of a rapidly developing genre, what 
might perhaps be termed the literature of Himalayan Boundary 
Apologetics. They make good reading for Indian patriots and 
supporters; but they suggest no way out of the impasse of the Sino- 
Indian boundary dispute. 

We have at the moment no reason to believe that the Chinese are 
going to abandon their road in Aksai Chin because the Indians ask 
them to do so. The Indians, in the foreseeable future, are unlikely to 
be in a position to drive the Chinese out by force of arms. If any 
settlement is ever to be reached, it must surely be by negotiation on a 
basis which the Chinese can be expected to accept; and this means an 
Indian willingness to give up some at least of its claims in the Aksai 
Chin region. If it is true that the British Indian Government in 1899, 
as the authors of Himalayan Battleground have shown, were pre- 
pared to accept Aksai Chin as Chinese, why cannot Mr. Nehru do so 
today? There are probably good political reasons why he cannot; 
but the question is worth raising for all that. 

The authors of Himalayan Battleground have departed from the 
tradition of Himalayan Boundary Apologetics by carrying out some 
original and objective scholarly research. They have not always fully 
understood the implications of their documentary sources—their 
book shows every sign of having been assembled in a hurry—but 
they have certainly broken a great deal of fresh ground. Further 
investigation along these lines, looking into the involved history of 
British, Russian and Chinese competition in the Pamirs and along the 
borders of Chinese Turkestan in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, will most probably confirm that there exist 
reasonable doubts about exactly where the boundary in Aksai Chin 
ought to run, a conclusion which, perhaps, may permit in time 
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Indian public opinion to tolerate genuine Sino-Indian negotia- 
tions. 


* * * 


Mr. G. N. Patterson, in his Peking Versus Delhi, also departs from 
the well worn paths of Himalayan Boundary Apologetics; but does so 
in a way quite different from that attempted by the authors of 
Himalayan Battleground. Mr. Patterson is no historian, and the 
historical passages of his endeavour to detect the fundamentals in 
the Sino-Indian conflict are marred by a number of small inaccuracies. 
Lord Curzon’s letter to the Dalai Lama was entrusted to Ugyn Kazi 
in 1901, not 1903, as Mr. Patterson states. The Colman Macaulay 
Mission to Lhasa of 1886 did not reach the Tibetan border: it never 
left Darjeeling. Dr. Campbell was not Resident in Nepal: he was 
Doctor to the Katmandu Residency before his transfer to Sikkim in 
1839. And so on. But these are minor flaws. Mr. Patterson’s great 
contribution has been to put down on paper his views on the 
Himalayan crisis in the light of his wide (one might say unique) 
experience in the recent affairs of Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan, and to 
attempt to relate Chinese Himalayan policy to the present realities of 
Himalayan politics. He believes that the Chinese are trying to, bring 
about a Chinese sponsored confederation of Himalayan states and 
in the process planning to rupture the ties which still bind Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan to New Delhi. He thinks that, with this aim in 
mind, the Chinese attacks of late 1962 can be viewed as real victories 
in ‘face’, whose advantages far outweigh the disadvantages of any 
Indian movement westward off the fence of non-alignment. We may 
not be convinced by Mr. Patterson’s thesis that the Himalayan 
states are China’s chief goal; but we cannot fail to be impressed by 
his discussion of the climate of opinion in those Himalayan states. 
There can be no doubt, for example, that Peking Versus Delhi con- 
tains the best description of the modern history of that feudal 
anachronism, Bhutan, which has yet appeared. 

His own Himalayan experience, coupled with his involvement in 
such issues as the fate of the Nagas, has inclined Mr. Patterson 
towards dismissing Aksai Chin as something of a Chinese side show; 
and here he diverges from the view expressed in the other five books 
under review. It is to be hoped that Mr. Patterson is wrong. The 
problem of the Himalayan states, on his own showing, seems to be 
insoluble. No Indian regime is, in the foreseeable future, likely to 
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adopt Mr. Patterson’s proposal of offering to bring about a genuine 
neutral confederation of Himalayan states in exchange for China’s 
withdrawal from Tibet, if only because within this idea lie the seeds 
of the disintegration of the Indian Republic. Nor, moreover, does it 
seem at all likely that the Chinese would give up Tibet, for which 
successive regimes have fought so long and so hard, on these or any 
other terms. On the other hand, the Aksai Chin issue, in theory at any 
rate, is capable of settlement by negotiation. If this is all that China 
wants, then it might indeed be possible to build up an historical 
argument of the kind which seems so popular now in India for letting 
her have her way. 

Mr. Patterson is rightly critical of Himalayan Boundary Apolo- 
getics, of those expressions of Indian outrage which contain no 
indication of practicable future policy. Mr. Patterson has not him- 
self found such a policy; but he at least is looking. In this sense 
Peking Versus Delhi is a very important book. It is to be hoped that 
it will inspire further such quests for a way out of India’s dilemma 
other than by a Sino-Indian war which, so Mr. Patterson quotes 
Mr. Nehru, ‘would be one of the major catastrophes of the world— 
for us and the world’. The need for a solution is beyond question. 
One thing is sure: the Indian people have very little to gain from the 
present state of tension on their northern border. 


I 
MR. NAIPAUL’S PASSAGE TO 
INDIA 
AN AREA OF DARKNESS 


Mr. NAIPAUL’s beautiful, sensitive and sad book is as easy to read as 
it is difficult to summarize. No one who has experienced India can 
fail to recognize that what Mr. Naipaul has to say about it is pro- 
foundly important; yet the essence of his message—if he has one— 
remains, right to the end of the last tantalizing paragraph, elusive. 
As an observer of India he suffers, as others have suffered, from a 
deep and disturbing ambivalence which expresses itself, alternately 
and unpredictably, in loving despair and in sickening horror. 

Initially intrigued and repelled by the unique combinations of 
pride and obsequiousness, spirituality and materialism, meticulous- 
ness and inefficiency, sensitivity and brutality, ritual purity and 
actual filth, that make the achievement of all but the most super- 
ficial contact with India an exercise of such baffling difficulty for 
the foreigner, Mr. Naipaul moves towards an understanding that is 
denied to most visitors. Yet it is precisely because-he succeeds in 
digging so deep that his appalled fascination with what he finds 
acquires an almost unbearable intensity. He grimaces, he shouts, he 
hits out wildly. Escaping, he re-establishes with some difficulty his own 
identity as a westernized, sophisticated, Trinidadian litterateur; 
but the experience has left its mark. Although his rejection of India, 
in the end, is complete and even callous, he has felt the insidious 
attraction of the massive eastern civilization in the iridescence of its 
decay and disintegration. 


. .. I saw how close in the past year I had been to the total Indian nega- 
tion, how much it had become the basis of thought and feeling... I felt 
it as something true which I could never adequately express and never 
seize again. 
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This unique closeness to India, which makes him, within the limits 
of his personal experience, such an uncannily perceptive interpreter, 
is partly the product of his own Indian descent. In Trinidad his 
family maintained, in a somewhat attenuated form, the ritual 
observances of the Brahminical caste to which they belonged, and as 
a boy he was at least intermittently aware of his racial and cultural 
distinctiveness. In a remote way, India was home to him, and his 
arrival at Bombay, where he was incongruously greeted by buildings 
which ‘spoke of London and industrial England’, a homecoming. 
From the beginning of his travels he experienced the tension between 
belonging and not belonging, between identification and alienation, 
and it is this that gives his report of his year’s sojourn its extra- 
ordinary poignancy. 

Nevertheless, deeply tragic as the theme of his book is, Mr. 
Naipaul’s well-known gifts as a humorist lighten his burden and 
provide, on the more superficial level, rich entertainment for his 
readers. The long Kashmir interlude that covers the middle part of 
the book is full of wonderful grotesqueries of character and situation. 
Aziz, his temporary servant at Srinagar and Gulmarg, and Moham- 
med Butt, the proprietor of the off-beat hotel where he stayed, are 
comics as unforgettable as any in modern literature. Laraine, the 
pretty American girl who, while seeking philosophical truth by 
going on pilgrimages and attending ashrams, finds herself involved in 
a passionate love affair, swiftly culminating in a brief marriage to a 
Mohammedan sitar player, is made more credible than one would 
have believed possible. Yet even in this comical-pastoral middle 
movement the despairing note continues to sound. The insistent 
whine of the beggar, the contrivances of the ordinary man to sustain 
life while preserving some semblance of dignity, the outrageous and 
inhuman irrationality of the caste system and the pervasive stench 
of indiscriminate defecation cannot be evaded even among the 
majesties of the Himalayas. 

Moreover, the comparative calm of his ‘In the Fields’ emphasizes 
the viciousness of the witches who ride in Part III. Here, after sharing 
his travels in the south with a Sikh racialist whose bitter contempt 
for non-Sikhs raises Mr. Naipaul’s ambivalence towards India to a 
level of agonized schizophrenia, he pays a visit to the village of his 
ancestors—a good village by Indian standards, inhabited by fairly 
prosperous Brahmins. A less sensitive and less honest writer might 
have found here a bogus catharsis—the end of the search, the final 
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homecoming, the ‘higher’ understanding, &c. From superficially 
analogous travel books, that is what the reader perhaps expects. Mr. 
Naipaul is indeed welcomed by his distant relatives with traditional 
piety and ceremony—but the failure of communication is total. 
Repulsion and alienation triumph; he cannot even eat the food that 
is offered to him. 

This truly dark book contains more of India than has ever been 
encompassed in so few pages. The curiously abiding effect of ‘English- 
ness’, now distorted and caricatured in the manners of the upper and 
middle classes, has never been more effectively delineated. Nor, at the 
deeper level, could a more poignant description be imagined of the 
agonies experienced by a people desperately attempting to adjust 
traditional institutions and ideas, with their emphasis on caste status, 
ritual purity and other-worldliness, to a society with whose professed 
objectives they are in violent conflict. The resultant gap between 
theory and practice, promise and performance, which has been so 
often described in general terms, is here presented with an astonishing 
concreteness. With a few swift and beautifully calculated strokes, Mr. 
Naipaul brings the essence of a social situation so vividly to life that 
one begins to wonder whether all the sociologists, anthropologists 
and political scientists who have tried to explain India haye not 
laboured in vain. 

The immediate reaction to so brilliant a book can, however, be 
seriously misleading. For all its penetration, this is still a personal 
testament. An Area of Darkness is Mr. Naipaul’s India, not India 
itself. There is also the India of the plans, of the iron and steel 
factories, of the river-valley projects, of the industrial estates, of the 
Punjabi entrepreneurs, and of the great Indian Administrative 
Service, heavily pressed but still undefeated. India, after all, is a 
society—or rather a collection of societies—in transition, and 
transition implies that she is moving, albeit with great difficulty, 
from one situation to another. What the latter will be, and whether 
it will provide her people with greater self-fulfilment and more 
ordinary happiness are questions which no one can answer. What 
cannot be gainsaid is that the traditional institutions are not, as Mr. 
Naipaul tends to suggest, only absorbing the tides of change and in 
the process, like so much soiled cotton wool, becoming more and 
more soggy and repulsive. 

Mr. Naipaul, like Mrs. Mayo a generation or two back, will anger 
progressive Indians. They will say, quite correctly, that he is ‘one- 
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sided’. Perhaps any other initial reaction would be unhealthy. But 
they would do well to pause before heaping abuse on him for his 
obtuseness and pessimism; for he has revealed, more successfully 
than any other recent writer, some of the most important socio- 
psychological facets of the problems with which the progressives are 
trying to cope. All too often the Indian intellectual has turned his face 
away from these inconvenient realities, trying to pretend that they 
do not exist. Mr. Naipaul, himself fully aware of the Indian tendency 
to seek consolation in the ‘higher’ illusion, has firmly insisted that 
they are there. 


I2 
BRUSH UP YOUR RUSSIAN 
LANGUAGE AND LIFE 


IF A NATION-WIDE VOTE could be taken in the Soviet Union on the 
best-loved man in the country, ‘Grandpa’ Kornei Chukovsky, now 
a young man in his eighties, would certainly top the poll. No man in 
Russia has brought so much colour and fantasy into everyday life 
as he. There is scarcely a child—or adult—in Russia who could not 
recite long jingling passages from The Terrible Cockroach, The 
Telephone, Crocodile, or Moidodyr, that delightful didactic extrava- 
ganza on why little Russian boys must wash their hands and faces if 
‘our darling Crocodile’ is not to swallow them in one mouthful. Like 
certain epigrammatic phrases from Pushkin, Krylov, Griboyedov or 
Gogol, many of Mr. Chukovsky’s lines have entered the spoken 
language. His ‘nonsense’ poems have been published in tens of 
millions of copies and are the nearest thing in Russian to English 
nursery rhymes and nonsense verse—both of which Chukovsky loves. 
His deliberately learned and even ‘political’ defence of ‘irrational’ 
children’s verse (where ‘everything is the other way round’) is 
reprinted in the latest edition of From Two to Five, his great classic on 
child speech. He defends it both in terms of child psychology and of 
direct educational value; and in praising Old Mother Hubbard and 
Hey-Diddle-Diddle and Humpty-Dumpty he also defends his own 
‘nonsense’ verse against those hidebound Soviet ‘Puritans’ who often 
write him angry letters, and whom he likens—an amusing touch—to 
John Bunyan and other English Puritan writers of children’s books 
which were concerned, above all, with Sin, Death, and the Next 
World. 

Mr. Chukoysky, himself a great master of the Russian language 
—besides being an eminent literary scholar and the leading authority 
on the poet Nikolai Nekrasov—is also enormously interested in 
word-formation and the use of words, and his latest book on modern 
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Russian usage, called Zhivoi kak zhizn (‘As Alive as Life’-—Gogol’s 
description of the Russian language) is likely to be just as popular as 
his famous book on child speech. 

While congratulating the Soviet Government on having virtually 
wiped out illiteracy in a country of over 200 million people, Mr. 
Chukovsky argues that this is a marvellous beginning, but still only 
a beginning. The ‘culture of speech is part of the citizen’s general 
culture’, he says, and both still leave much to be desired. There is, 
indeed, a widespread consciousness of this in the country: 


Never has there been such a torrent of books, pamphlets, magazine and 
newspaper articles as now on the necessity of raising our linguistic culture. 
An immense variety of books, though under almost identical titles, appear 
almost every week in Moscow, Leningrad, Irkutsk, Vologda, Minsk and 
other cities: The Problems of Cultured Speech, Cultured Speech, Cultured 
Speech and Style, The Culture of Russian Speech, etc, etc, The Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. has been publishing . . . a series of pamphlets on 
Cultured Speech, and the same Academy also published in 1962 a valuable 
handbook . . . on Correct Russian Usage . . . These studies are not intended 
for specialists, but for the general public—something that has never 
happened before. 


He quotes a number of highly illuminating letters from readers: 


The moment one touches on the Russian language, even the calmest of 
people seem to go off the deep end, declaring with both anger and grief 
that our beautiful and sonorous language is now passing through a phase 
of fearful decadence, and that the most active measures must be taken to 
restore its former majestic vigour. 


According to these readers, at least seven things are wrong with 
present-day Russian. (1) Some say there are too many foreign words; 
(2) some say there are too many vulgarisms and too much slang; 
(3) others hold that too many regional and dialect words have been 
admitted into standard Russian; (4) others, on the contrary, argue 
that many of these excellent and picturesque expressions have been 
rigorously excluded; (5) some readers are distinctly genteel, and 
object to ‘coarse’ expressions; (6) some object to the use of ‘colourful’ 
and ‘pretentious’ words, and prefer the use of colourless clichés and 
officialese as being ‘more intelligible’; (7) finally, some object to the 
excessive use of composite words, initials and abbreviations. 

Taking all these objections one by one, Mr. Chukovsky, except for 
Point 6, both agrees and disagrees with them. In none of these cases, he 
says, can there be any cut-and-dried rules. He recalls that, historically, 
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the introduction of foreign words into Russian was usually associ- 
ated with a great leap forward: under Peter the Great 3,000 foreign 
words were introduced into Russian, among them an enormous 
number of political, administrative, military and naval terms. 
Similarly, Petrashevsky, Belinsky and Herzen were among the 
intellectuals of the 1830s and 1840s who introduced into Russian 
words like socialism, communism, feudalism, materialism and 
nationalism, much to the indignation of conservatives like A. S. 
Shishkov who saw a great political danger in the ‘availability’ of 
such words in Russian. A large range of philosophical terms, all 
borrowed from the West, also entered Russian about the same time, 
such as progress, principle, doctrine. 

There is a curious parallelism between Anglo-Saxon and Latin 
‘synonyms’ in English, on the one hand, and Slav and western 
‘synonyms’ in Russian, on the other, in the sense that they are not 
strictly synonyms: thus, sochuvstvie (fellow-feeling) is not quite the 
same as simpatia (sympathy), and pliaska not the same as tanets, both 
meaning ‘dance’, but one usually implying a quick folk dance, and 
the other any kind of dance. Mr. Chukovsky makes these points in 
answering the Soviet ‘purists—and there are plenty of them— 
advocating the greatest possible Slavification of Russian. Moreover, 
there are, he says, countless foreign words which have become com- 
pletely Russianized—sport, football, aktyor (actor), meeting, 
boycott, leader, club, lift, telephone, telegraph, tractor, tank, 
diplomat, gazeta, geometria, &c., though others, mostly phonetically 
clumsy words, have been Slavified after a number of years: thus 
aéroplan has become samolyot (cf. aircraft instead of aeroplane), and 
helicopter has become vertolyot. Certain foreign suffixes, such as -ist, 
have lately been appended to old Russian words, without shocking 
the ear, such as bayanist, one playing the bayan, an old Russian 
musical instrument, or pravdist, a Pravda writer. 

Of the two major diseases from which the Russian language today 
suffers—slang and officialese—Mr. Chukovsky considers officialese 
by far the more pernicious of the two. Slang comes under several 
headings; some slang words are delightfully expressive new words, 
such as chtivo (meaning inferior reading-fodder, by analogy with 
mesivo, cattle-mash), or avoska (a shopping bag), from the word 
avos’ (meaning ‘maybe’ or ‘with luck’)..Even so, some'genteel readers 
have protested to Mr. Chukovsky against the use of such ‘vulgar- 
isms’; these people, he says, belong to the same category as the 
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citizen who thought both Shakespeare and Boccaccio so indecent that 
he had to hide them from his twenty-year-old son! But there is a 
kind of slang which Mr. Chukovsky deplores—schoolboy slang which 
later spreads to the university, and which has some unmistakably 
cynical undertones. And yet he refuses to be too hard on this slang. 
First, because most of these slang expressions die very soon; second, 
because slang is inevitable among young people, and the Russians 
still lag far behind American student slang with its sixty-eight words 
for ‘girl’; but, above all, because schoolboy and student slang, often 
highly picturesque, must be regarded as an imaginative and vigorous 
protest against the teachers’ maddening use of colourless clichés, not 
least in the teaching of literature. 

The most devastating part of Mr. Chukovsky’s book—and a good 
half of it is devoted to the subject—concerns the deadening effect of 
clichés and Soviet officialese on the Russian language. There are, he 
says, countless Russians who think it more ‘cultured’ to write and 
speak on the radio in officialese than in Russian. Instead of sporit’ 
(‘dispute’), they will say konfliktirovat; instead of ‘heavy rainfall’, 
they will talk of ‘abundant precipitations’; “deep snow’ is always a 
‘deep snow cover’. Mr. Chukovsky notes that the most cliché-ridden 
letters he receives are from those children who listen most assidu- 
ously to radio or television. Among these clichés are the inseparable 
nouns and adjectives: criticism is always sharp; support is always 
warm; an impression is always indelible; a fact is always striking. 

Another curse is verbosity, a constant ingredient of officialese, with 
its everlasting ‘it must be observed’, ‘it is interesting to note’, &c. 
An extreme example of this verbosity and officialese which Mr. 
Chukoysky quotes is a hospital report on a patient: ‘In the presence 
of the absence of a rash, your mother will be moved to another 
ward.’ He also tells how he took a book to a publisher. The preface 
began with the words: ‘This book . . .’ ‘No’, said the publisher, ‘this 
won’t do; you must say ““The present book”.’ Mr. Chukoysky avoids 
poking fun at Soviet newspapers, but he certainly has them in mind, 
too. 

Instead, he lets himself go when he comes to the teaching of Russ. 
Lit. The two indispensable verbs in the teaching of literature, he 
says, are ‘show’ and ‘reveal’; every author always shows or reveals 
something. In pre-Revolution books the author always ‘protests’ 
against something, ‘denounces’ something, or ‘mercilessly shows up’ 
something. And Mr. Chukovsky goes on: 
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Our school curricula are so absorbed with the thorough ‘interpretation’ of 
writers, that it never occurs to people to teach schoolchildren to admire the 
writer's art, or to appreciate the peculiarities of his poetic speech. They 
dwell so much on a writer’s ideology that there is no time left to speak of 
him as a living human being or of his exquisite art. Instead of teaching 
children to appreciate the unique and incomparable features of each of our 
classics, our school-books make them all look exactly alike. Each of them 
(a) loves his country, (b) loves the Russian people, (c) protests against the 
gloomy reality of his time, (d) is a humanist, (e) a realist, (f) an optimist, 
(g) has no flaws and no individual peculiarities. . . . 


Looking at all these ‘analyses’ of Eugene Onegin or War and 
Peace, Mr. Chukovsky thinks it is high time that children got away 
from these eternal clichés about ‘typical representatives’, and 
‘characteristic features’, and ‘positive characters’, and things that 
run through this and that ‘like a red thread’. And yet the more of these 
clichés children use in their essays, the higher are the marks they get. 
‘This is the kind of “parrotism” that our schools encourage.’ And he 
quotes one pupil as saying that all these ‘positive characters’ and ‘red. 
threads’ have made him so sick of War and Peace that he will never 
want to look at the book again. After that Mr. Chukovsky quotes the 
case of another pupil who goes to a library and asks for material 
which would help him to write an essay on ‘Why I Love Turgenev’: 


‘That’s a matter of your own personal taste’, said the librarian. “You don’t 
come to ask me for material to explain your love for football for instance.” 
‘But I really do love football. As for Turgenev . . 


Mr. Chukovsky says that, fortunately, more and more teachers— 
those poor, underpaid and overworked Russian teachers—realize 
that this kind of teaching of Russian literature is all wrong, and they 
agree with him that the stress should be more on the writer’s art than 
on his ideology. They also agree with him that ‘purity of language’ 
campaigns should be organized with the help of the press, the radio, 
etc. 

The ‘purity of Russian’ is not really as difficult a matter as the 
purity of English. A play like Pygmalion, despite its incomprehensible 
popularity in Russia, is hard to imagine in any Russian context (or 
French context, for that matter). But it is true that many errors in 
pronunciation in Moscow or Leningrad can be attributed to the 
influx of southerners, for instance, from Kiev or Odessa, with their 
tendency to put the accent on the wrong syllable—zvénite for zvonite 
or krasivéye for krasiveye. An appendix to Mr. Chukoysky’s book 
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consists of a list of common mistakes in pronunciation, and many of 
these are due to southern influences. All the same, ‘uncultured’ 
Russian is much less a matter of accent than one of grammar and 
vocabulary. A Volga or an Ukrainian accent has never been a social 
liability to anybody, though a Georgian or Armenian accent tends 
to amuse people—but then it’s ‘foreign’. But ‘uncultured’ speech is a 
very different matter. 

The curious thing about Russian is that, in the main, its problems 
are not very different from those we encounter in Britain, America 
and France. Clichés in the teaching of literature (‘comparez Corneille 
et Racine’) and the anti-classics complexes that these develop among 
the young are common to most countries. So also, in varying 
degrees, are the officialese and the clichés of journalism, radio and 
public speeches. The same is true of the dead wood of ‘it is interesting 
to observe’ and the like. But in a way, the tendency to use officialese, 
under the influence of the press and radio, is even stronger in Russia 
than elsewhere. Mr. Chukovsky subtly suggests that there are, in fact, 
two kinds of Russian—that spoken at home, and that spoken in 
public, in which officialese is not only a sign of ‘culture’, but is almost 
politically compulsory. Here and there he pulls his punches—for 
instance, in his treatment of the press—or else falls in with certain 
fashions—such as treating Lenin as a great master of the Russian 
language. Fifteen years ago this line was not fashionable; Stalin was 
declared to be much more intelligible to ordinary people than Lenin, 
and much more brief and to the point. Mr. Chukovsky gets round 
this difficulty by saying that there were really two Lenin styles—that 
for sophisticated intellectuals, who understood not only his philo- 
sophical terms but even his untranslated French and German 
expressions, and that for the Russian people, which he used chiefly 
after 1917. On Mr. Khrushchev’s style Mr. Chukovsky says nothing at 
all, apart from protesting against two very current solecisms, both of 
which happen to be among Mr. Khrushchev’s favourite expressions. 

It is scarcely surprising that seventy and eighty-year-old intel- 
lectuals like Mr. Chukovsky or Mr. Paustovsky (whom Mr. Chuk- 
ovsky often quotes), both with a faultless sense of language and a 
great literary tradition behind them, should be the two most ardent 
champions of better and purer Russian; but the great outcry in the 
country against officialese (and for ‘less ideology and more art in the 
teaching of literature’) suggests that some salutary and far-reaching 
changes are taking place in this field, too. 


I3 


NOVELS OF 1964 
(© C. P. SNOW 


Corridors of Power 


THE TITLE HAS BEEN in circulation longer than the book. It may yet 
outlast it. If it is true that Thackeray sprang round the room clapping 
his hands when Vanity Fair came into his mind, C. P. Snow could be 
forgiven for following suit, in his staider way, because as a title it is 
irresistible, almost equivalent to one of Jung’s archetypal images. 
Everyone likes to be told the secret of power. We may consider it a 
shocking secret; we may firmly and democratically agree that the 
worst of chambers is to be preferred to the best of ante-chambers; 
but still it is a pleasure to know there are those corrupting backstairs, 
camarillas, coulisses. C. P. Snow has long shown an easy familiarity 
with the Great Within, to use a Chinese expression appropriate to his 
mandarin status. It has been seen already in his books set in Cam- 
bridge. It would indeed be a defensible critical opinion to prefer The 
Masters and The Affair to the books with a Whitehall setting, both 
because intrigue and the higher learning are even more closely 
associated than intrigue and politics and because the author has 
always seemed slightly more at home there. But Lewis Eliot, the hero 
of the Strangers and Brothers sequence, of which this is the ninth, 
has been operating in his back-stage manner in Whitchall at least 
since 1939 and is as knowledgeable an insider as ever in this tale of 
imaginary high politics in the years 1955-58. 

The story is rather less gripping than its background. The principal 
character, Roger Quaife, is a young Conservative politician who gets 
junior office, in what is clearly meant to be the Ministry of Defence, 
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after the 1955 election. He intrigues against his Minister with the help 
of a lobby of ‘vociferous Air Marshals’, scientific advisers and 
industrialists and in a few months succeeds in taking his place. Having 
done so he embarks, rather deviously and contrary to the expecta- 
tions of some of his supporters, on a policy of his own. This is never 
set out very clearly but involves at least a cutting down and perhaps 
the total abandonment of the British nuclear deterrent. He gets this 
through the Cabinet, but in the crucial debate on the Defence White 
Paper he is too unyielding and goes beyond the agreed compromise. 
There are more than thirty ministerial abstentions and Quaife 
resigns, 

There is also a love story, or at least the story of Quaife’s liaison 
with the wife of one of his parliamentary colleagues. At one point it 
looks as though this is to be the mainspring of action, as if to 
reproduce the atmosphere of 1963 and to bring about the downfall 
of the minister on matters irrelevant to his policy. In addition, one 
of the industrialists whose interests will be affected by Quaife’s dis- 
armament policy attempts blackmail. But this turns out to be, 
politically speaking, a false trail. 

There are disadvantages in setting a realistic political novel in the 
immediate past. One is that nothing earthshaking can happen, or 
readers will refuse to suspend disbelief. Another is that if, say, the 
Prime Minister has to play a part he must either be Mr. Harold 
Macmillan or an invested figure, preferably quite unlike him. C. P. 
Snow has wisely preferred the latter option. All the ministers, or at 
least all the good ones, are plainly imaginary—for though Quaife is 
once called ‘too clever by half’, no identification is intended—but 
there is perhaps one exception who looks like a rather unkind carica- 
ture of a real Minister of Defence. What counts, however, is the way 
in which they operate, how they gain power and how they use it. This 
is C. P. Snow’s strong point and his picture of the operation of a 
ruling class and a senior bureaucracy is at any rate near enough to the 
mark to satisfy the generality of readers. In the first chapter we meet 
the keen young politician at his home in Lord North Street, with a 
division bell installed; before long we are conducted to two weekends 
at a political country house, with Cabinet ministers in the best 
bedrooms and red boxes standing open on the bedside tables. Less 
usual in this genre, and very sensitively drawn, is a dinner in the 
Clapham Common home of Douglas Osbaldiston, Permanent 
Under-Secretary in the Ministry of Defence. It is a deliberately 
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unpretentious house, and Osbaldiston pretends to be impressed by 
Eliot’s political weekend. 


Yet Douglas knew—for he was the most clearheaded of operators—that 
just as he suspected that places like Basset still had too much effect on 
government decisions, so Diana Skidmore and her friends had an identical, 
and perhaps a stronger, suspicion about his colleagues and himself. Neither 
side was sure where the real power rested. In the great rich house, among 
the Christian names of the eminent, there were glances backwards, from 
the knowledgeable, in the direction of suburban villas such as this. 


That was well observed, and there are other thoroughly perceptive 
insights on reality. There is a convincing and wholly life-like picture 
of a meeting at which takes place what is known as the crystallization 
of official opinion. On a different plane there is a description of an 
M.P.’s ‘surgery’ in darkest Kensington where C. P. Snow reveals that 
he knows, however much he and his hero revolt at the thought, that 
the Suez operation had a great deal of support among working-class 
Labour voters. He also knows what politics is not, and almost 
becomes epigrammatical on the strength of his knowledge. A man 
who spreads a story of a political deal, the sort of story that is 
common enough at a time of change in the Cabinet, is dismissed as 
‘a man who made the world look worse than it was because he had all 
the cynicism of the unworldly’. i 

It is not niggling, it is a tribute to the general verisimilitude of C. P. 
Snow’s political scene painting, to say that occasional doubts cross 
the mind over matters of detail: over the Governor-Generalship of 
New Zealand, for instance, where perhaps unreconstructed childish 
memories of Belloc have had undue influence; over the phrasing of a 
Parliamentary Question, or the waistcoat to be worn by a Minister 
when sworn of the Privy Council; and would there really be fewer 
than a hundred members in the House of Commons for the opening 
speech in a two-day debate on an Opposition motion to reduce a 
Service vote? C. P. Snow’s senior civil servants address one another, 
their Ministers and scientific advisers, with a positively Castilian, a 
more than Swedish formality. If this is indeed so in the Service 
departments, from which he draws his examples and, so far, his 
experience, it is reassuring to know there are offices elsewhere in 
Whitehall less given to honorifics. 

The style of writing is good and plain (though the proof-reading 
leaves much to be desired). It is also pretty solemn. C. P. Snow 
clearly jokes with difficulty. There is one character, a Mrs. Henneker, 
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who can, at the second time of reading, be recognized as meant for 
comic relief; but this is a mere piece of intellectual deduction from 
the fact that she cannot be meant to serve any other purpose. The 
book is in fact rather crowded with characters who play no signifi- 
cant part in the action. Some are left over from other books and 
inserted to remind the faithful reader that he is still on Strangers 
and Brothers territory. Others are perhaps intended to give a Vanity 
Fair impression, an impression which is certainly strengthened by 
the slam of the lid in the brief final chapter as the puppets are put 
back in their box. Sir Lewis Eliot remains; but he is due to retire from 
the Civil Service at the end of 1958, and his admirers may be allowed 
to hope that—though there may be new temptations—he will now 
return to university politics. 


(f) ANGUS WILSON 
Late Call 


Some readers will take Mr. Wilson’s new novel as his strongest 
statement yet of faith in humanity; but it is also possible, and perhaps 
truer, to see it as a rather despairing book. The heroine of Late Call 
is a sixty-four-year-old woman who goes to live with her son and his 
family in a yery self-consciously ‘new’ town in the Midlands. Sylvia 
Calvert, as she is called, is not an especially intelligent woman, but 
she has coped bravely with a difficult life, working for years as an 
hotel manageress to support her lazy, gambling, war-wounded 
husband, until a sly sexual assault by him on an aging lady guest at 
the hotel brings her job to an end. 

This is the matter of the first chapter; the body of the novel is about 
Sylvia’s attempt to cope with a problem quite new to her, that of 
making sense of, and fitting in with, her eager headmaster of a son, 
Harold, and his three children. Harold’s wife has not long since died, 
and—partly in an attempt to live up to her standards—he has thrown 
himself into the business of managing his family and working for 
the future of New Town life, with a relentless idealism. His weak- 
nesses become very clear on the first night that Sylvia and Arthur 
spend at ‘The Sycamores’: Harold keeps them all in the garden 
getting cold, while he lectures his son on his thoughtlessness in talk- 
ing on and keeping them all in the garden getting cold. The children 
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manage him better than he manages them: ‘TFFTST, or even 
TFFTSU’, they say to him—which means ‘time for Father to stop 
talking, or even . . . to shut up’—and he comes indoors like a lamb. 
But Sylvia is going to have to face more serious situations than these 
while she is at “The Sycamores’, all due to Harold’s irrepressible 
attempts to weigh the social morality of everybody’s slightest action, 
and then to speak his mind about it. 

The situation makes, at times, for some very good satirical comedy; 
but Mr. Wilson wants to give us more than that. He has his own 
weighing-up of social morality on hand, and he gears his story 
slowly to an insistent demonstration of Sylvia’s superiority, on that 
score, to Harold: her unconscious generosity of spirit to his virtuous 
bullying, her patience to his righteous indignation, her strength, in 
the end, to his weakness. This is what might give the impression of 
Mr. Wilson’s having found a new faith in human nature, since there 
is no doubt that Sylvia is an extremely ‘ordinary’ woman, born with 
no special gifts or advantages—Mr. Wilson stresses this last point 
by giving us a prelude showing Sylvia with her brutal and backward 
parents on the Suffolk farm where she lived as a girl. But what gives 
the book its oddly desperate note is the fact that Mr. Wilson does not 
really know Sylvia. She is a mental invention of his own, a construct 
to fill the gap left by the loss of his faith in the energetic, thoughtful 
liberalism studied in Bernard Sands in Hemlock and After, and now 
parodied in Harold. Mr. Wilson has brought a great deal of obser- 
vation and intelligence to the portraying of Sylvia—but he never 
gets to the quick of her. His representation of her thoughts and 
feelings is a kind of brilliant collage of the words he has carefully 
listened to women who seem like her using: 


Sylvia Calvert hated being the centre of any public show; it made her face 
hot with blushing and she always felt she wanted to go somewhere. But . . . 
she had made her mind up to be made a fuss of for once in her life. . . . 


In the end, she bores. If one part of the novel is an implicit rejection 
of the ideas of the optimistic rationalists, Wells and his descendants it 
might be said, another is a total rejection of the notion of Henry 
James that your hero’s perceptions must be supremely interesting. 
Sylvia’s deeds are admirable, her perceptions hardly worth having 
at all. 

The irony of this desperate heroine-worship of Sylvia is that Mr. 
Wilson himself shows it is not necessary—and shows it in his portrait 
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of Harold. Harold begins as an object of ridicule, splendidly observed 
and drawn. But as the book proceeds, Mr. Wilson makes us aware 
that he understands Harold far better than Sylvia does—and can 
appreciate far more justly both his weaknesses and his virtues. 
There are, if only in the margin, several other shrewd and measured 
portraits of colleagues of Harold—his assistant headmaster and his 
wife, a hearty woman social worker—all involved with Harold in 
his struggle for the future of the New Town. The quality of feeling 
in this underbelly of the novel is what has made Mr. Wilson’s work 
so good at its best in the past, and what he might really go on putting 
his faith in, His handing over of the platform to Sylvia in this novel is 
a quite unnecessary self-inflicted wound. 


(g) ANTHONY POWELL 
The Valley of Bones 


The seventh volume of Mr. Powell’s novel sequence is marked by 
several changes from the earlier books. It is very much a separate 
work, the first instalment of a trilogy which is to deal with Nicholas 
Jenkins’s life during the Second World War. He is a second-lieutenant 
in a Welsh infantry regiment, and a whole cast of new characters are 
presented, characters who have nothing to do with Nick’s previous 
life in literary London. This break in the fabric of his existence is 
complemented by a change in style. The long, complex sentences of 
the earlier books have been temporarily given up for a terse and 
occasionally even jerky form of narration which is somehow peculiar- 
ly suitable to the routine and the rigidities of military life. 

The predominant effect is, as one would expect, comic. The first 
pages introduce us to the other company officers: Kedward, who 
has been to London only twice in his life, the R.C. and C. of E. 
padres, who strive to outdo each other in telling coarsely robust 
stories, a wretched creature named Bithel, who has laid wholly 
inaccurate claims to relationship with an officer who won the V.C., 
and the company commander, Rowland Gwatkin, who is one of Mr. 
Powell’s finest comic creations. Gwatkin dreams of military glory, 
regards the company’s mauve rubber stamp with veneration, keeps a 
copy of Puck of Pook’s Hill in the large cashbox that contains the 
latest codeword and other vital papers. Gwatkin is honourable and 
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not unintelligent and he tries sincerely to be a good officer, yet 
everything he does goes wrong. He is so intent to preserve security 
that he forgets to tell his juniors the new codeword; he observes the 
details of a manual on infantry training so exactly when moving up in 
support that his company is miles out of position. Gwatkin is 
determined to reform the company’s bad hat, Sayce, and the inter- 
view between them, with Gwatkin becoming more and more emotion- 
al as Sayce shows bewilderment instead of proper repentance, is the 
funniest in the book. At last Gwatkin solemnly offers his hand to 
Sayce: 

Sayce took it gingerly, as if he still suspected a trick, a violent electric shock 
perhaps, or just a terrific blow on the ear administered by Gwatkin’s other 


hand. However, Gwatkin did no more than shake Sayce’s own hand 
heartily. It was like the termination of some sporting event. 


Mr Powell’s real triumph here is that, without losing a touch of 
comedy, he shows Gwatkin as both sensitive and pathetic, so that his 
final discovery that the local girl he worships is an amateur tart, and 
his supersession by the unsympathetically crude Kedward, seem not 
far short of tragic. 

The action takes place in Wales and Northern Ireland, covers the 
period of the ‘phoney war’ and ends shortly after Dunkirk. Mr. 
Powell catches beautifully the boredom and purposelessness of 
military life at a home station, the sense that war itself is immensely 
unreal and far away and that only the bickering inside the battalion 
and occasional visits from the Divisional Commander (he is con- 
cerned that the men do not eat porridge) are real. The news of actual 
death in battle, like that of Nick’s brother-in-law Robert Tolland, 
seems almost incongruous: 


As in musical chairs, the piano stops suddenly, someone is left without a 
seat, petrified for all time in their attitude of that particular moment. The 
balance sheet is struck there and then, a matter of luck whether its cal- 
culations have much bearing, one way or the other, on the commerce 
conducted. 


It would have been possible and even easy, to confine The Valley 
of Bones within the limits of battalion life, but anybody familiar with 
this novel sequence will know that this would have ignored the 
counterpointing of scenes and characters, past and present, that is 
inherent in the whole conception. Nick is sent on a training course at 
Aldershot and while on a weekend leave visits his wife’s sister 
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Frederica, who has under her roof a houseful of characters met in 
earlier volumes. Nick sees his wife, Isobel, whose first baby is im- 
pending, and learns that Frederica has become engaged to Dicky 
Umfraville. Robert Tolland is having an affair with Stringham’s 
sister, Flavia Wisebite, and Buster Foxe, whose marriage is breaking 
up, puts in an appearance ..., but enough has been said to indicate 
that this interpolation is not managed successfully. For one thing the 
pressure and interest of the Army scenes is so strong that a reader 
wants to get back to them, but it is true also that as volume succeeds 
volume the strain of remembering what part was played by some 
character in A Buyer’s Market or The Acceptance World becomes 
greater, and seems less worth while. There are incidental felicities, 
however, including the scene of complete confusion which is a 
climax to the weekend. The party offers also a fine illustration of Mr. 
Powell’s skill in handling social distinctions through dialogue, when 
a young officer also on the course appears, and the gap between him 
and the rest of the party is indicated in the few artfully casual 
sentences given to him. 

The symbolic key of the book, and perhaps of the trilogy, comes 
early on when the Church of England padre, ‘transformed from the 
pale embarrassed cleric of the saloon bar’, takes the text for his 
sermon from Ezekiel, ‘Son of man, can these bones live?’, and elabor- 
ates upon it: ‘They are our bones, my brethren .. . bones that await 
the noise and the mighty shaking.’ The ending too is symbolic, when 
Nick, suddenly posted to D.A.A.G.’s office, Divisional Head- 
quarters, finds that the D.A.A.G. is no other than Widmerpool. 
Delight at seeing somebody linked with the past is succeeded within 
minutes by Nick’s realization that he is now in Widmerpool’s 
power. ‘This, for some reason, gave me a disagreeable, sinking feeling 
within.’ The Widmerpools are the masters now. Will Widmerpool 
himself get an important position in the post-war Labour Govern- 
ment? That seems a fascinating possibility. 


(h) THOMAS HINDE 
The Day the Call Came 


Once again Mr. Hinde has found an original theme for a novel and 
handled it with skill. He has given us one summer in the life of an 
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intelligent madman. Harry Bale owns a small fruit farm on the edge of 
a Home Counties golf course. He enjoys the countryside, the early 
morning sun on the bracken and birches he can see from his home; 
he knows the birds—won’t shoot bullfinches since he once shot half 
the beak off a bird; he appreciates the good points of his neighbours’ 
dogs; he loves his patient wife and two young children, just home 
from boarding school. He knows his neighbours’ characters and 
quirks; the hearty business man who grills steaks at his barbecue 
parties in a white chef’s hat he specially bought in Soho; the retired 
First Secretary who has a pair of silver-plated grouse in his dining 
room; the indolent lepidopterist, the timid advertising man, But 
Harry Bale is mad, deeply and viciously mad. For eleven years he 
thinks he has waited for the call from his Masters, On the summer 
day on which the book opens he thinks it has come. After this, 
everything takes on a deeper and more deadly meaning for him. 

Car windscreens flashing on the road below wink messages to 
him, he hears voices through the dialling tone on his telephone; 
all his neighbours—even his wife—begin to fall under ugly suspi- 
cion. He finds himself searching their houses in their absence, 
creeping after them on their early morning rounds of golf, he is 
suddenly dictating messages into a throat microphone, muffling 
his voice in a pad of cotton wool, or slipping out after supper with 
his red night-adaptation goggles on. He begins to hate his neighbours, 
one after the other, doubly; both for their apparent vileness and 
pettiness and for the sinister reality behind these masks as well. He 
is careful not to be taken in: one principle he works on when he 
wants to find something is ‘to look twice in the most likely place. 
When I’ve looked twice and not found it I look a third time’. Finally 
he strikes, horribly. He is not sure if he has interpreted his orders 
correctly. But at the end he is waiting quietly for the next message 
that will tell him if he has. 

Mr. Hinde has created Bale’s world with splendid assurance. The 
weakness of his book is inseparable from its conception—the fact 
that we only get Bale’s view. It is hard to sustain interest in Bale’s 
neighbours as such, drawn with hard clear lines though they are. 
This means that all the drama depends on the darting, twisting play 
of Bale’s mind; and—though Mr. Hinde is full of invention—it 
flags now and then. Nor is Bale’s insanity ever diagnosed for us— 
and it is so substantially presented that one wants this, in the author’s 
despite perhaps. Mr. Hinde has now convincingly shown us how real 
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his gifts are; it is time for him to turn them again to something truly 
solid and ambitious. 


() MANOHAR MALGONKAR 
A Bend in the Ganges 


Mr. Manohar Malgonkar’s last novel, The Princes, was about the 
slow death of the old India of the princely states. A Bend in the 
Ganges chronicles the birth of the new India, and itis a much bloodier 
and crueller story. The princedoms were an anachronism, they were a 
‘jest of history’; it was possible to feel some regret at their passing, 
for whatever their faults they had glittered. This new novel covers 
the same decade, from before the war to independence, but nothing 
glitters in it. It records not a jest of history but one of history’s 
meanest affronts, the inglorious celebration of India’s long-awaited 
freedom with a great wave of terror, the slaughter of hundreds of 
thousands of Hindus and Muslims. 

Mr. Malgonkar has an old-fashioned, pre-Hemingway narrative 
style; his prose belongs to a rather distant and more settled time. It 
appears more suited to describing feats on cricket fields and polo 
grounds, or the pomp of the tiger hunt, or the elegant exploits of the 
westernized élite in the big cities, than mass violence and horror on 
the twentieth-century scale. But the technique just about works. Mr. 
Malgonkar describes it all with calm and moderation, though at 
times with an understandable lack of relish, and if the writing is 
sometimes wooden it serves to add an extra dimension of pitilessness 
to the tragedy. 

It is a tragedy unrelieved by heroism or grandeur. There are three 
main characters: Gian, a young student captivated by Gandhi and 
non-violence, who murders a neighbour in pursuing a family 
vendetta; Debi-dayal, a dedicated young terrorist from a wealthy 
Hindu family; and Sundari, his beautiful and ruthless sister. For 
none of them is it possible to feel much sympathy. It is soon apparent 
that one Christian virtue is quite alien to them—that of forgiveness. 
They are vindictive and merciless. Ties of hatred are stronger than 
any others and their revenges are meticulously planned. 

At the start Muslim and Hindu terrorists work amicably together 
against the British, concluding their underground meetings with 
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symbolic meals of beef and pork curry. But it is a very false alliance, 
and long before the day of release from the British comes, Hindus 
and Muslims are fighting for their lives with all the ugliest weapons 
they can command. The two young men are both arrested and sent 
to the Andaman Islands. There Gian turns informer, collaborates 
with the British, betrays Debi; Debi’s hate remains pure until he is 
liberated by the Japanese and returned to India as their agent. But 
he can no longer be sure that India under the Japanese would be any 
better than India under the British, and he hides for the rest of the 
war on a tea plantation in Assam, emerging then to play his part 
in the Hindu-Muslim feud. Meanwhile Gian has an affair with Sun- 
dari, on the grounds that he has befriended her brother in the Anda- 
mans. When she finds out the truth she arranges his humiliation with 
characteristic thoroughness, In the final cataclysm of mutilation, 
rape, and murder, only Sundari and Gian survive, fleeing together 
from what has suddenly become Pakistan. There is not much of a 
future left for either of them. 

It is impossible to say where Mr. Malgonkar’s sympathies lie. 
Perhaps with the British, for whose fairness and justice he has a high 
regard. He seems to have no great love for the average Indian, who is 
generally corrupt, servile and brutal. But his objectivity is rarely 
shaken and he continues his record of this fatal decade of Indian 
history with the dutiful zeal of the true chronicler. His novels are 
conceived on a large scale, they are full of action, they are exciting 
stories. They are also valuable documents. 
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THE INNOCENT HERO 
MAFEKING TO CHIEF SCOUT 


WITH MAFEKING RELIEVED, and the coming European war no more 
than a glint in a Hohenzollern eye, Major-General Baden-Powell 
found himself established as His Majesty King Edward VIPs 
Inspector-General of Cavalry. This might look, in historical perspec- 
tive, about the nearest thing to ceremonial statuary a living man 
could attain. But Baden-Powell’s military thinking was uncon- 
ventional and forward-looking; and if he had pursued his career as a 
soldier—there was still plenty of time, for in those days a general in 
his forties was a mere boy—he would scarcely have been content to 
act out the rest of his service like a super-centaur figure, a top Life 
Guard on sentry-duty against the future. 

He showed signs of a disturbing unorthodoxy. He drove to the 
cavalry camps by motor-car. He omitted—and this was even more 
revolutionary—to let them know that he was coming. Watching the 
lance drill and the dust lifting round the horses’ hooves, the thought 
may have occurred to him that the time might soon arrive when even 
his beloved Hussars would be raising a different sort of dust. But at 
the crossroad of his two lives he chose the way that led out of the 
Army and into the movement that embodied his creative life’s work, 
the Boy Scouts. Churchill wrote how lucky it was for Baden-Powell 
and for us all that he should have chosen the way he did. The out- 
come, according to Sir Winston, was ‘an institution and an inspira- 
tion characteristic of the essence of British genius’. If this estimate is 
correct—and it is certain that B-P’s enormous success lay more in 
what he released than in what he devised—then the life of the Scout 
movement’s founder ought to have some vital things to teach us about 
Britain’s place in the world as well as about the nature of the early 
twentieth-century hero. 

In Mr. Hillcourt’s biography the boast of the sub-title—‘the two 
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lives of a hero’—is no exaggeration. B-P had two complete careers 
and was a smash hit in both. On tour after Mafeking he was given a 
reception something like that of the four Beatles rolled into one, and 
the response he got for his new sort of world-wide youth club could 
leave nobody in doubt that Britain now had on her hands a full- 
blown hero twice over. A new sort, plainly. Anyone could see that 
here was no Nelson-figure. Simplicity, diligence, endurance: these 
virtues could no doubt be regarded as shared by the heroes of 
Trafalgar and Mafeking, but there was one obtrusive difference. 
Unable to emulate B-P’s exemplary and supremely happy married 
life, Nelson could never have qualified for the post of Chief Sea 
Scout. What, then, was the essential ingredient of Baden-Powell’s 
astonishing appeal? What was the element that established him at 
that point in time? Could it have been something as unexpected, and 
(in the traditional heroic field) as novel, as innocence? And if so, has 
the movement he founded struck a well-spring or established an 
uncommonly durable and persistent mirage? 

The early career was in outline very much that of the typical 
middle-class younger son. True, his urge to draw and paint was 
unusual; and not every embryonic Hussar had John Ruskin visiting 
his house as a friend of the family. He worried his mother by using 
either hand indiscriminately, but Ruskin set her fears at rest. He 
developed quite a talent for descriptive pen-and-ink sketching and 
examples of his work decorate this book. There was no artistic 
temperament. At Charterhouse a senior described him as ‘cheerful, 
perfectly straight and clean in every way; with nothing whatever of 
the prig about him’. There are other touches of mild surprise, how- 
ever, in discovering an enthusiasm for amateur theatricals and a gift 
for mimicry. Failing to get into Jowett’s Balliol he tried for the 
Army and succeeded. Then came the years as a cavalryman in India, 
at a time when soldiering was mainly a social activity and the chief 
battles were against boredom and malaria. As a mere subaltern with 
seven servants and limited financial resources he was not well placed 
for cutting much of a figure, but he managed the usual duty rounds of 
polo and polite chat and his acting made a special contribution to 
this tropical suburbia. “Mr. Powell as John Small in the farce 
Whitebait at Greenwich could not have been better’, wrote the 
dramatic critic of the Lucknow Times. ‘The corps is to be congrat- 
ulated on receiving into its ranks this talented young comedian.’ 
There were alternative diversions like pigsticking, about which B-P 
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wrote an authoritative study, and resisting the advances of admiring 
young women. One proposed to him at Meerut. ‘I had a quiet talk 
with her’, he wrote to his mother, ‘and gave her some advice.’ 

So to South Africa where the Boers were giving trouble; but this 
was composed for the time being and Baden-Powell consoled himself 
by bagging a hippo. Later he was to get some experience of scouting ` 
(in the military sense of the word, of course) among the Zulus, but 
anything approaching action was hard to come by in those days, and 
for the time being he was involved in nothing more bloodthirsty than 
the preparations for Queen Victoria’s Golden Jubilee. Fretting at this 
sort of life the young (and innocent) officers of the day tended to look 
round eagerly for any promising unpleasantness that might develop 
into a war, or at least for some rather more energetic way of esta- 
blishing the pax Britannica, Baden-Powell was no exception. He had 
his reward among the Matabele, and the grand climax Mafeking. 
How did the ideas of a simple, adventure-loving soldier accord with 
the ambitions of Rhodes and his British South Africa Company? 
All Baden-Powell knew, or was to know years later when he made the 
remark, was that those Matabele days were the best days of his life. 
They called him Impeesa, the wolf that never sleeps. He was proud 
of the name, as no doubt was Rhodes, in his different way, of his own 
designation as ‘the big brother who eatsup countries for his breakfast’. 

And when we come to peer more closely, as peer we must, into the 
particular brand of purposeful innocence which transformed the 
simple professional into the titanic amateur, the adult young 
military scout into the aged Chief Boy Scout of the World, we find 
ourselves confronted with strange mutations in a ritual, with curious 
variations on a theme of chivalry; a kind of Boy’s Own Round Table 
without any Guinevere. Our sense of wonder persists, grows even. 
The Victorians started it, of course. Yet in an age of rebellious and 
disenchanted youth is there really a world-wide common denomin- 
ator of conformist, constructive elements? Are there still badges to 
be won for such virtues as loyalty, chastity, steadfastness, cheerful 
simplicity? But Scout simplicity, we soon discover, is not as simple 
as all that. It has a massive theatrical side, doubtless deriving, in 
part at least, from those amateur acting days of its founder. There 
is a positively spectacular capacity for being underweening. Damn!’, 
remarked Baden-Powell—a sign, coming from him, of the most 
intense emotion—when a letter arrived from Ramsay MacDonald’s 
office during the Third World Jamboree, offering him a peerage. He 
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wanted to refuse but was finally persuaded to accept— ‘for scouting, 
not for me’. And the anti-grandeur at the end was monumental: 
the rejecting of a grave in Westminster Abbey between the Unknown 
Warrior and David Livingstone and the choosing of a tiny cemetery 
in Kenya with a simple stone, his name, and the Boy Scout trail sign 
for ‘I have gone home’. 

There are obvious similarities to another soldier-peer, Lord 
Montgomery of Alamein, as in Baden-Powell’s expressed opinion of 
politicians: ‘From what I know of them, I would not trust an ordin- 
ary politician with my grandmother’s toothbrush.’ That might be 
Montgomery. So might this: “This world seems divided into talkers 
and doers, There are too many talkers.’ Other aspects of the hero 
passed on directly to the movement he founded are a relentless 
diligence (idleness, to B-P, was not so much a cause of vice as a form 
of it) and a highly developed competitive spirit. 

So far, with King Arthur (or is it Charles Kingsley?) somewhere in 
the misty background, it looks a fairly straightforward case of the 
hero’s gospel according to Tennyson rather than Malory; a kind of 
Galahad-fixation without tactless references to father. But then we 
find, in man and movement alike, an unexpected and in a sense con- 
tradictory quality: a jollity, or at any rate a degree of cheerfulness 
amounting at times to genuine high spirits. Baden-Powell could 
make himself the life and soul of parties and was in social demand; 
he was also a purposeful practical joker. In a way this was the most 
audacious element with which to confront a puritan imperialism. 
Scouting did more than imitate soldiering. Scouting might be useful, 
but it was also fun. And fun, with the 1890s over, was liable to be 
frowned at just then. 

It may well have been these leanings towards gaiety that baffled 
and sometimes affronted the moral and imperial vested interests of 
the day. Baden-Powell was attacked by pacifists on the grounds that 
he was militaristic, and by militarists on the grounds that he was 
some kind of playful visionary who failed to realize that war tactics 
were not a game for boys. Some socialists thought his ideas reaction- 
ary; some Tories accused him of being irresponsibly socialistic. In the 
early days there were doubtless plenty of liberals who suspected his 
aims of being illiberal, while the religious interests criticized them for 
being short on religion. A fascinated sort of worry soon crossed the 
seas. ‘Be true to Ireland’, posters said in that country, ‘and do not 
join the Baden-Powell Scouts.’ With presumably quite different 
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thoughts in mind*the Government of India at first banned the move- 
ment to Indian boys on the grounds that it might train them to 
become revolutionaries. Years later the fascist countries, though 
professing much friendly interest, also finished up by forbidding it on 
the theory that the initiative of youth ought to be kept firmly in the 
hands of the state. 

Perhaps they were all slightly right, from which it must follow that 
they were all substantially wrong. The man who would be reluctant to 
entrust his grandmother’s toothbrush to an average politician, and 
had little time (despite his powerful sense of duty) for the Upper 
House to which he belonged seemed to have made his point in the 
matter of non-attachment. Once when he was invited to stand for 
Parliament early in his career, he sent the answering cable “Delighted 
—which side? Moreover, the man who came to yearn for world 
peace, and the brotherhood of men as well as of boys, could scarcely 
be regarded as any kind of anticipatory hero of, say, the League of 
Empire Loyalists. It was not that Baden-Powell turned away from 
politics. He had never been there. The effectiveness of his inspiration, 
the awesome consistency of his life and work, were based on certain 
fundamental views about the make-up glandular and spiritual, of 
boys and men. 

Hence the well-spring, or else the mirage. Here was implied a 
conflict between basically opposed ideas about human nature: be- 
tween the world of contrivance and the world of creative myth, 
between political and ‘natural’ man. Baden-Powell is the grand 
fabulist of our time—perhaps the only time in which such a figure 
could emerge—and Kipling is his prophet. It is a world away from 
Aesop and from Whitman, who also found it possible to turn and 
live with the beasts. Kipling, in his Jungle Books, made animals act 
like better-conducted human beings; Baden-Powell made his Wolf 
Cubs play these animals playing people, a piece of theatrical casting 
more complicated than that Lucknow Times critic would have been 
ready to envisage. If this is really simplicity it begins to look on the 
tortuous side. Also it can look like a kind of retreat. The Cub is 
father of the Scout; the Scout is father of the man; and can men 
really opt out of the innate and infinite complexities of their human 
state by pretending to be tribal animals? 

It is easy, of course, to see the lure. Against the wrangling of con- 
ferences, the flaring of frontiers, the eternal beastliness of people, 
there is the world of sternly humane beasts. The denizens of the 
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human jungle may be sick and furtive and treacherous, their lives 
brutish and short; but the territory of the Kipling animals is a kind 
of natural welfare state. There is multi-racialism, even a certain 
equality. Above all there is order. Mowgli the man-cub is anything 
but underprivileged, protected as he is by the wise old wolf Akela, the 
furry lawyer Baloo, and the military claws of Bagheera the black 
panther. Utopia, moral gymnasium, bolthole—this extraordinary 
jungle is surely all of these. The book is remarkable enough. But to 
take it and stage it with that extra paradoxical twist, as Baden-Powell 
did, and to get the production accepted all over the world, is surely 
a major act of creative fantasy. 

Theatricality: this is a central part of Baden-Powell’s life and of the 
great movement he founded. It is not much discussed, any more than 
the almost flamboyant British genius for pageantry in other direc- 
tions is much discussed, perhaps because it contradicts a cherished 
and unreliable folk-belief in reticence and understatement. Maybe the 
movement’s major set-pieces are considered to speak for themselves, 
like the sensational Grand Rush which B-P himself thought up for 
royal occasions, in which an army of tens of thousands of boys 
rushed simultaneously towards their monarch, screaming out the 
rallying cries of their patrols and stopping dead at the moment when 
it seemed they must engulf him. If that is reticence, the mind boggles 
at the thought of what Scouting ebullience would be like. 

Make of them what we will, the ingredients are all to be found in 
this plainly-written and well-documented record. Another under- 
estimated one, also linked to the strong stage sense, is that powerful 
gift for the absurd, sometimes taking us right out of the world of 
Mowgli and lifting us into the healthier world of Alice. As the 
climax of one of the great international jamborees the Scouts had 
made a universal contribution to give Baden-Powell a present 
measuring up to what they thought of him. When they asked what he 
would like the only thing he was conscious of needing was a pair of 
braces. After the more serious gifts had been produced—a Rolls- 
Royce with trailer, a commissioned portrait in oils and a large 
cheque—the braces were duly and solemnly presented. B-P hung 
them round his neck like an order of chivalry. ‘Now’, he told his 
mighty audience, ‘I have everything I want in this world.’ He was 
prepared. 


I5 
THE CHAPLIN STORY 
CHARLIE AS WRITER 


FORTY YEARS AGO, for the first time since the common tongue of man 
was confounded at Babel, the barriers of language were breached 
and all the peoples of the earth were laughing at the same joke. And 
such was the nature of the joke that they were learning to laugh at 
themselves. The sweet, bitter, all-licensed fool who in parables of 
mime promoted a universal awareness of the human comedy was 
Charles Spencer Chaplin. Alas, the prevalence of this unifying 
lingua Carolina was all too brief. When motion pictures talked, 
Babel broke out again and spoken jests fell flat in their interpretation. 
But such was the genius of this inspired and philosophic clown that, 
making sound his servant, he so contrived his subsequent com- 
mentaries on mankind’s predicament that they were seen, and only 
incidentally heard, by as large a multi-racial public as ever. Happily, 
when his time came for well-earned rest, the embers of his creative 
energy fired him to record the ups and downs of his unique achieve- 
ment. It is the essay of a gipsy scholar still pursuing his self-education ; 
if sometimes it is naive in its assumptions and trite in its expressions 
it is so much the more authentic, 

His father, Charles Chaplin, was a popular vaudeville actor whose 
good looks were soon ravaged by his occupational disease, drink. 
His mother, the daughter of an Irish cobbler, Charles Hill, took the 
stage name of Lily Harley and had some success as a gay, warm- 
hearted soubrette. At the age of eighteen she eloped to South Africa 
with a middle-aged aristocrat and there bore him a son, Sidney. 
Returning to England she married Chaplin. He gave his name to her 
first child and became the father of her second son, Charlie. 

Charlie was cradled in Kennington, then a dormitory for theatri- 
cals, conveniently placed for working the music halls and well 
furnished with public houses where ephemeral salaries could be 
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convivially blowed. Even as a child he was conscious of his detach- 
ment from a harsh environment—the separation of his parents, the 
garret poverty of his mother after she lost her voice and her liveli- 
hood, the breaking up of his precarious home when she lost her 
reason, and his subsequent commitment to workhouse and charity 
schools. Mercifully he and Sidney in their sordid and depressing sur- 
roundings were made by their mother to feel that they had a kind of 
distinction that kept their heads above the gutter stream that might 
so easily have drowned them. Together they made common cause 
against despair, united in their affection for each other. Their 
temperamental differences worked to their mutual advantage. Sidney 
inherited an aristocratic poise and pliancy that tempered his cockney 
brother’s mischievous belligerence. 

Charlie’s comic genius was inborn. He was five years old when his 
mother lost her voice in the middle of her act at the Canteen Theatre, 
Aldershot. The manager pushed him on the stage to divert the 
impatient, cat-calling audience. 

...I started to sing, accompanied by the orchestra.... It was a well 
known song called Jack Jones. .. . Half-way through a shower of money 
poured on to the stage. Immediately I stopped and announced that I 
would pick up the money first and sing afterwards. This caused much 
laughter. The stage manager came on with a handkerchief and helped me 
to gather it up, I thought he was going to keep it. This thought was con- 
veyed to the audience and increased their laughter. . . . 


This conveyance of thought, that in the event his shadow would 
exert upon substantial audiences, was the gift of the gods that sent 
him richly equipped into a hostile world. Charlie emerged from his 
grim childhood with no chip on his shoulder but with a cudgel in his 
heart with which, having climbed the beanstalk of the burgeoning 
film industry, he would set about the twin-headed giant Tyranny and 
Pomposity as the indomitable champion of his long-suffering fellow 
creatures, 

He made his debut on the halls, at the age of twelve, with Mr. 
Jackson’s eight clog-dancing Lancashire Lads; then, after many set- 
backs, he was engaged to play Billy the page to H. A. Saintsbury’s and 
later to William Gillette’s Sherlock Holmes. Before long he managed 
to get Sidney a small part in the same company. He was now a West 
End actor rating an invitation to Sir Henry Irving’s Abbey funeral. 


. .. No longer was I a non-descript of the slums; now I was a personage of 
the theatre . . . I wanted to weep. 
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Few will not be moved by the frank and vivid retrospection of these 
early chapters. 

His success as a versatile comedian soon brought him to the top of 
the bill in Fred Karno’s music hall troupe and with it he toured the 
United States. Instinctively he realized that in this simmering society 
lay his chance to shed for ever the inhibiting associations of his 
adolescence and to make the most of his now proven talents. But 
the path of his destiny took a totally unforeseen turning. An offer 
from a pioneer film director, Mack Sennett, brought him to a 
suburb of Los Angeles where he augmented the slapstick routines of 
the Keystone Cops and started the name of Hollywood and Chaplin 
on their race for world-wide fame. One day Sennett was at a loss'for a 
gag. He told his English recruit to go and find a comedy make-up— 
anything would do. It was a decisive moment in the history of 
entertainment when Charlie emerged from the dressing-room tent 
armed cap à pie in billycock hat, tight cutaway coat, baggy pants 
and spatulate boots that invested him as the sovereign figure of the 
world—the embodiment of the tramp in all of us and of the buoyant 
optimism of the human race that no calamity can totally defeat. 

Chaplin’s impact on those improvisers of one-reel comedies 
shifted the axis of the development of motion pictures. As soon as he 
grasped the significance and the scope that the more subtle control of 
those flickering images offered to the creative artist, he set a high 
price on his skill as an actor and director. Thus, in a land where 
talent was respected in direct ratio to its earning power, he soon won 
the right to spin money for the exhibitors in his own way, and the 
sudden access of wealth gave him self-confidence that expressed 
itself in an inexhaustible effluence of serio-comic invention. 

Though he had established himself as an independent artist 
working out his own ideas in his own studio, his only channel of 
communication with his public was through the exacting and 
unenlightened distributing agency to which, for the time being, he 
was under contract. Three other popular and forward-looking players 
were in the same position—Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford and 
D. W. Griffiths, who, as a director, had elevated the motion picture 
to a recognizable art form. They, like Chaplin, were in revolt against 
their dependence on the capricious taste of the exhibitors. Rumours 
of a merger between the already entrenched producing and distribut- 
ing companies stirred them to action. Together, at Sidney’s sugges- 
tion, they formed the United Artists Corporation that would ensure 
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for themselves and for any other film stars wishing to come under 
their banner freedom of production and a-proper return from the 
exhibition of their films. By this courageous gesture of defiance in the 
face of powerful interests vested in the subordination of the creators 
to the manipulators, they established a principle to which all 
successive independent film makers owe their liberty of action. 

Chaplin confesses that Douglas Fairbanks was the only intimate 
and lasting friend he made among his fellow players. These two 
champions of their profession emerging miraculously together at a 
critical juncture in the history of their art were well matched. Though 
their talents and ambitions were disparate, both were inspired with a 
passionate confidence in the new medium, In their approach to their 
work Fairbanks was vigorously extrovert and Chaplin pensively 
egocentric, yet each admired and respected the other’s per- 
formance, 

Thus, these two ebullient and visionary actors, with Mary Pickford, 
who brought to the partnership a compensatory hard-headedness 
that was often in conflict with her husband’s impulsive generosity 
and with Chaplin’s emotional syndicalism, taught a brash and 
uncouth industry how to behave itself and set an example of 
artistic integrity that all too few of their successors have emulated. 
Griffiths never exerted quite the same influence. As a director his 
hold on the public and on the industry was tenuous. The artistic 
and economic authority of this triad of mimes sprang directly from 
their personal appeal to their public—the vast global public that 
they themselves had largely created. 

Chaplin’s social life was confined to recuperative spells between 
long periods of total absorption in his work. Such intervals allowed 
him to bask in his popularity, to appreciate the impact of his films on 
audiences of every race and creed, and to fall in and out of love, 
often to his hurt. Yet his heart was never sufficiently engaged to give 
his Muse a moment’s cause for jealousy. Too many words of his book 
are wasted on his encounters with fellow eminences. It is the fate of 
notables when they meet to gauge little of each other’s quality. Like 
gladiators they skirmish behind the shields of their egotisms; in- 
evitably their exchanges are platitudinous and their recollections of 
each other superficial. Players are particularly handicapped in this 
respect for, while they inspire curiosity and confer reflected lustre 
on their acquaintances, ancient prejudices inhibit serious attention to 
their opinions on anything but their occupation. Thus Chaplin’s 
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impressions of his illustrious contemporaries are of no great account 
and now and again are represented in false perspective, 

Chaplin, in writing of his association with William Randolph 
Hearst, reveals a flaw in his philosophy; for this ruthless tycoon was 
the embodiment of those forces and pretensions that were the target 
of his ridicule. Hearst, at San Simeon, paraded his wealth with a 
vulgar and inconsequential ostentation that beggared the descriptive 
pen of Aldous Huxley. There he entertained lavishly and indis- 
criminately, unaware of the names of many of his guests assembled 
in his imported baronial hall. Yet Chaplin joined his retinue and for 
a time seems to have enjoyed his privileges as court jester. At best he 
wasted his time in such company; at worst it may have given him the 
illusion of having friends at court; when he had need of them they 
were conspicuous by their absence. 

Irving declared that Punch should have no politics. He would have 
been the first to concede that Chaplin’s peculiar genius made him an 
exception to this rule. For from the moment he assumed the rags of 
Charlie his comic extravagances germinated the seeds of his political 
protest. Success stimulated his rebellion against injustice and im- 
pelled him to tie tin cans to the tails of sacred cows and to mock at 
hypocritical conventions that in his view bore harshly on his fellow 
men. Though he declared he was no patriot but a citizen of the world 
(and none had better claim to internationality), his retention of a 
British passport sharpened the resentment of thin-skinned Americans 
at his implied criticisms of their way of life. 

In fact his political convictions were much the same as Shaw’s. 
Though he asserted them emotionally rather than intellectually, he 
inspired similar antagonisms; being himself half Irish he found 
coat-trailing an agreeable pastime. But he had not reckoned with the 
hysterical vindictiveness of his enemies. His account of the rumbling 
into action of the elephantine machinery of state and federal revenge 
and of the boycotting of his films by the American Legion makes 
sorry reading. The opening shot in this shoddy campaign was a 
frivolous paternity suit designed to sully his popular image; the last 
was a chaser discharged by the Attorney General of the United States, 
when his valorous victim was already in discreet retreat across the 
Atlantic, forbidding him re-entry into the country that had been 
identified with his success and for many years had recovered a 
proportion of its reward in taxation. This reversal of fortune might 
have broken the spirit of such a sensitive artist had he not in the 
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midst of his afflictions been sustained by the staunch devotion of his 
wife, Oona, to whom his book is justly dedicated. 

Chaplin’s technique as a comedian can be studied for ever on the 
screen. Here he tells us something of the conception and reception of 
his films; of their execution he says very little. Few artists of his 
calibre have given so modest an account of themselves. He is as frank 
about his shortcomings as he is reticent about his method, Only those 
who have seen him at work can grasp the breadth and versatility of 
his creative mind. The characterizations, the gestures, the nuances of 
expression, the precise timing and rhythmic flow of every sequence in 
all his later films are the concepts of his own fertile and inventive 
genius. 

‘The perfect actor’, wrote Edward Gordon Craig, ‘would be he 
whose brain could conceive and could show us the perfect symbols 
of all which his nature contains.’ Such an actor is Charles Chaplin 
in action. With infinite patience and by exemplary rehearsal he 
conyeys to each of his supporting players what is required of him 
or her as a component on which the phrasing of a composed sequence 
will depend. Spontaneous variations and improvisations are tested 
and developed. The scene coalesces and Charlie, the clown, round 
whom it has revolved, gives way to Chaplin, the director, who, 
stepping back while his stand-in expertly mimics his routine, views 
critically the realization of his preconception. And, when all is done 
in the studio, with the hand of a skilled craftsman and with the 
sensitivity of the old music hall comedian to audience reaction, he 
cuts and re-cuts those rhythmic sequences and so creates new 
cadences whose triumphs will be measured in decibels of laughter. 

This must be said lest, as we become absorbed in these fabulous 
adventures of a self-made man, we forget that we are reading the 
testament of the greatest theatrical artist of our time. His self- 
portrait fades out not upon the cocky vagrant destitute of all but hope 
strutting into the sunset, but upon a grave, amused patriarch, rich in 
the affection of his family and of generations of filmgoers, who, 
looking back along the undulating road of his life, conveys to us his 
thought that in fulfilling his role as a great personage of the theatre 


the Lambeth Lad has cocked a final snook at Fortune. 
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I6 
POETS TODAY 
(a) PHILIP LARKIN 
The Whitsun Weddings 


PHILIP LARKIN IS ONE of the least prolific of poets. This is only his 
third book of poems in nineteen years. His first, The North Ship, was 
published in 1945. It attracted little attention, and indeed there was 
nothing in it which could possibly have made one forecast the 
quality of its successor, The Less Deceived, which was published ten 
years later. This slim and rather austere looking book, the first 
publication of the Marvell Press and one which arrived with the old- 
fashioned device of a subscribers’ list, was widely recognized as the 
outstanding poetic product of the 1950s. Here was an individual 
contemporary voice which without fuss and strain, but often with 
moving eloquence, marked out a whole area of felt experience. 
‘Church Going’, the longest poem in the book, became, as Mr. G. S. 
Fraser put it, ‘the show-piece of the “New Movement” ’, and was 
examined and discussed in countless classrooms and extension 
courses, Hardly an article or a review of contemporary poetry could 
omit Mr. Larkin’s name. The Less Deceived ran into a number of 
editions, and its contents spilled into the anthologies: Mr. Kenneth 
Allott, in the Penguin Contemporary Verse, called Philip Larkin ‘the 
most exciting new poetic voice—with the possible exception of 
Dylan Thomas—since Auden’. 


(a) The Whitsun Weddings. 46 pp. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 

(b) Requiem. 23 pp. Munich: Tovaroshchestvo Zarubezhnykh Pisatelei. DM.5. 

(c) The Earth-Owl and Other Moon People. Illustrated by R. A. Brandt. 46 pp. 
Faber and Faber. 15s. 
The Bread of Truth. 48 pp. Rupert Hart-Davis. 12s. 6d. 

(d) Recoveries. Poems. 63 pp. Deutsch. 12s. 6d. 
Events.and Wisdoms. Poems 1957-1963, 52 pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
12s, 6d. 

(€) Blindenschrift. 99 pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp Verlag. DM.8.80. 

(f) Pictures from Brueghel and Other Poems. 182 pp. MacGibbon and Kee. 30s. 
Paterson. Books I-V. 278 pp. MacGibbon and Kee. 30s. 
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All this might have forced’a less certain talent into wild and waste- 
ful activity, or have drained him dry. But Mr. Larkin is made of 
tougher stuff. Temperamentally and geographically remote, he has 
refused almost all invitations to judge, recite, review, lecture, 
pontificate, or be interviewed, and has continued to produce his rare 
and fine poems. The Whitsun Weddings contains thirty-two of them, 
of which ten are among Mr. Larkin’s best and indeed among the best 
poems of our time. Perhaps the first thing that strikes one is that they 
are extraordinarily finished poems; no loose ends are left hanging 
about. Yet they are a long way from the trite and the pat, for they 
have a deceptive openness too. What other poet, could so effectively 
end a poem (‘Home is so Sad’) with the line 

The music in the piano stool. That vase? 


It is curious that Mr. Larkin’s work should by some people have 
become identified with what has been called the ‘anonymous’ style, a 
supposed characteristic of the 1950s, for his cadences, his apt and 
surprising language, his precise and haunting images, are all very 
much the product of an individual. There is an occasional stock 
brashness in his less successful poems—‘Wild Oats’ is a rare example 
of Mr. Larkin striking an emotional pose—but far more often one 
carries away from his work a feeling of exact and searching honesty, 
a balanced poise between concreteness and abstraction. 

These poems are concerned with the impermanence of life, the 
loneliness of man, the sadness of age, the indulgence of memory, the 
sense (and here one is reminded of Hardy, who is closest in spirit to 
Mr. Larkin) that life’s meaninglessness and man’s ignorance are in 
some obscurely moving way celebrated by being recorded. In one of 
his reluctant comments on poetry, Mr. Larkin himself has said: 

I write poems to preserve things I have seen/thought/felt (if I may so 
indicate a composite and complex experience) both for myself and for 
others, though I feel that my prime responsibility is to the experience 
itself, which I am trying to keep from oblivion for its own sake. Why I 
should do this I have no idea, but I think the impulse to preserve lies at 
the bottom of all art. 

This impulse achieves different ends in different poems. ‘Love Songs 
in Age’ is itself a poem about preservation, about both the poignancy 
and the falseness of stored memories, while ‘An Arundel Tomb’ 
makes an affirmation about love and time for which the earl and 
countess who ‘lie in stone’ are emblems: ‘the stone fidelity’ of their 
linked effigies 
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has come to be 
Their final blazon, and to prove 
Our almost-instinct almost true: 
What will survive of us is love. 


Again, the fine and exact reporting of the title poem in The Whitsun 
Weddings is somehow crystallized and ‘fixed’ in the mysterious 
closing lines; the mutability of ‘this frail/Travelling coincidence’, the 
awareness of the held instant before change begins again, are 
preserved in the moment when 


there swelled 
A sense of falling, like an arrow-shower 
Sent out of sight, somewhere becoming rain. 


What emerges from almost all these poems, even more strongly 
than from those in The Less Deceived, is a stoical acceptance of 
change, decay, diminution. This can express itself gravely, as in the 
last lines of ‘Dockery and Son’, ‘Faith Healing’, ‘Ambulances’, and— 
most eloquently—in “Reference Back’: 


Truly, though our element is time, 

We are not suited to the long perspectives 
Open at each instant of our lives. 

They link us to our losses: worse, 

They show us what we have as it once was, 
Blindly undiminished, just as though 

By acting differently we could have kept it so. 


Or it can show itself more savagely, as in ‘Sunny Prestatyn’, where the 
desecration of the girl on the poster seems almost to be relished by the 
harsh language, or with a glum humour in “Toads Revisited’ and 
‘Send No Money’, which ends: 


Half life is over now, 

And I meet full face on dark mornings 
The bestial visor, bent in 

By the blows of what happened to happen. 
What does it prove? Sod all. 

In this way I spent youth, 

Tracing the trite untransferable 
Truss-advertisement, truth. 


These poems make a strong contrast with which to confound those 
who maintain that Mr. Larkin’s work is narrow, priggish, or dim. 
They move, broadly, from a common area of concern, but between 
them they range across a whole emotional human landscape, a 
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landscape which can take in compassion, violence, humour, love, a 
sense of order and a sense of waste. Together they present the 
finely imagined and expressed distillations of a remarkable poetic 
personality, 


(b) ANNA AKHMATOVA 
Requiem 


Anna Akhmatova, now is her middle seventies, is one of Russia’s 
greatest poets. Perhaps her life was happiest before the Revolution 
when her first husband, the remarkable poet Gumilev and she 
were known in the avant-garde literary world of St. Petersburg as 
‘Gumilev’ and ‘Gumi-lvitsa’—Gumi-lion and Gumi-lioness. In 1920 
Gumilev was shot as a counter-revolutionary. In 1937 their son was 
arrested at the height of the Stalin purges, and was not released until 
after Stalin’s death. During the war she wrote some deeply moving 
patriotic poems, but this did not save her from being branded by 
Zhdanov ‘half-nun, half-harlot’ in 1946 and denounced as a per- 
nicious influence in Soviet literature. She was expelled from the 
Writers’ Union and was even reduced to writing, a few years later, 
some verses in praise of Stalin. It is only this year that she has been 
publicly hailed as an important poet again in Russia, with a two- 
volume collection of her poems announced for her seventy-fifth 
birthday that will include in full her long poem ‘Triptich’. 

It is said that she never put the thirteen poems of this Requiem 
down on paper until 1957 and simply kept them hidden in her 
memory for twenty years; writing them down in those days was more 
than her life was worth. The central themes of these poems are her 
son’s arrest and the ‘three hundred hours’ she had to spend, for well 
over a year, in the queues outside the Kresty Prison in Leningrad to 
deliver food parcels to him hoping perhaps to catch a glimpse of 
him. But this personal tragedy is blended with that of thousands of 
others in the same position, and, indeed, with the tragedy of Russia 
itself: 


I remember them always and everywhere, 

And if they shut my tormented mouth 

Through which a hundred million of my people cry, 
Then let them remember me, too... . 
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At the same time she is proud never to have emigrated; as she says in 
the opening poem of Requiem: 


No, I was not living under foreign skies, 
And was not sheltering under foreign wings; 
I was with my people in those years— 
There where, unhappily, my people were. 


Requiem is not unlike Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich, but told from a different angle, that of the intellectual 
persecuted by an inhuman machine. In her short foreword she says: 


In the fearful years of the Yezhov terror I spent seventeen months in 
prison queues in Leningrad. One day somebody ‘identified’ me. Besides me, 
in the queue, there was a woman with blue lips. She had, of course, never 
heard of me; and yet she suddenly came out of that trance so common to 
us all and whispered in my ear (everybody whispered in those days): 
‘Can you describe this?’ And I said: ‘Yes, I can.’ And then something like 
the shadow of a smile crossed what had once been her face . . . 


This was written in 1957; but the poems themselves were nearly all 
written between 1937 and 1940. The atmosphere of terror is described 
in the second poem: 


Those were years when only the dead smiled. 
Glad at last to be at peace, 

And when Leningrad seemed to flap in the wind 
Like its prisons’ unnecessary appendix. 

It was then that, insane in their torment, 

The regiments of the condemned marched away 
And the locomotives’ hoots alone 

Sang to them their short farewell song. 

And innocent Russia writhed in agony 

Under those blood-stained boots 

And under the wheels of the Black Marias.... 


In another poem she writes: 


For seventeen months I had called you, 

Had called you to come home; 

I grovelled at the hangman’s feet, 

Oh my son, my terror. 

All is mixed up in my brain, 

I can’t distinguish man from beast, 

‘Nor do I know how long to wait for the execution... 
There looks me straight into my eyes 

And threatens me with early death 

A great enormous star, 
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What ‘great enormous star’? Does she not mean the five-pointed star 
above the Kremlin, the Soviet emblem? And then, when the blow 
falls, she writes in the summer of 1939 in a poem called ‘The 
Sentence’: 


The word of stone fell on my living breast; 
Never mind, I was prepared for this, 

And shall manage somehow to live on. 

I have many things to do to-day: 

I must kill and kill and kill my memory; 
May my heart and soul both turn to stone, 
So that I may learn to live again. 


Otherwise... But no, the hot rustle of summer 
Makes me feel as though this were a holiday. 

I foresaw this day so very long ago— 

Yes, this radiant day and this empty house... . 


But this feeling of resignation is recorded in a mood of bitter irony; 
for, already a month later, she writes a poem “To Death’: 


You will come in any case, so why not now? 

Life is very hard: I’m waiting for you. 

T have turned off the lights and thrown the door wide open 
For you, so simple and so marvellous. 

Take on any form you like. 

Why not burst in like a poisoned shell, 

Or like a skilful bandit with his knuckleduster, 

Or like a little typhus germ? 

Or like a little fable of your own invention— 

A little fable, so nauseatingly familiar? 

And behind you I could see the cop’s blue cap 

And the pale and frightened face of the upravdom ... 


—the upravdom being the manager of a block of flats who is always 
meant to be present during police visits. 

In the Epilogue, written in 1940, Akhmatova is still obsessed with 
the memory of those prison queues: 


There I learned how faces disintegrate, 
How fear looks out from under the eyelids, 
How suffering traces its sharp hieroglyphs 
On people’s cheeks .. . 

I pray not only for myself, 

But also for all those who stood there 

In bitter cold, or in the July heat, 

Under that red blind prison wall... . 


| 
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And she recalls the girl who said ‘I come here as if it were home’, 
and speaks of the great shroud she has woven ‘out of all those poor 
words I had overheard’ in the prison queue. And if ever, she con- 
cludes, a monument is to be erected to her in Russia, then she wants 
it to be put up ‘not on the sea-shore where I was born’, nor in the 
Imperial gardens of Tsarskoye Selo with the memories of her youth: 


But here, where I stood for three hundred hours, 
And where they never, never unbolted the door for me, 


She wants her statue here, outside the prison ‘lest in blessed death 
I should forget the heavy rattle of the Black Marias . . . lest I should 
forget how the old woman howled like a wounded beast’. 


And may the melting snow drop like tears 
From my motionless bronze eyelids. 

And may the prison pigeons coo above me, 
And may the ships sail slowly down the Neva. 


This is, of course, only a rough translation of a few typical extracts 
from the Requiem, and it would take a great poet to render the ex- 
quisite music of Akhmatova’s lines. But as a human document it is 
one of the most tragic to have come out of Soviet Russia. The book 
has been published in Germany ‘without the author’s knowledge 
and consent’. Do the Soviet literary pundits feel that this is even 
stronger meat than Ivan Denisovich? And will they include the 
Requiem in the forthcoming collection? 


(c) TED HUGHES 
The Earth-Owl and Other Moon People 


R. S. THOMAS 
The Bread of T ruth 


Mr. Ted Hughes, and Mr. R. S. Thomas are English poets 
who, over the past ten years or so, in a period of low-toned, 
chatty, often quick and clever but often rather thin and perfunctory 
poeticizing, have stood out for critics by an individuality of will and 
voice, in unselfconscious (or reasonably unselfconscious) uncon- 
formity. In a fine short essay with which he has prefaced a recent 
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selection of the best English poet killed in the Second World War, 
Keith Douglas, Mr. Hughes is perhaps speaking as much (or more) 
for himself as for Douglas, when he says: 


The truth of a man is the doomed man in him or his dead body . .. Douglas 
had no time, and perhaps no disposition, to cultivate the fruity deciduous 
tree of How to Live. He showed in his poetry no concern for man in society. 
The murderous skeleton in the body of a girl, the dead men being eaten by 
dogs on the moonlit desert, the dead man behind the mirror, these items of 
circumstantial evidence are steadily out-arguing all his high spirits and 
hopefulness. 


Birds and beasts of prey, fierceness and obstinacy and violence, 
the fact that we do in the end live in a universe in which everything 
survives by eating everything else—in which the rule is, ‘Eat and be 
eaten!’—are what have gripped Mr. Hughes’s imagination. At the 
same time, he has not only ‘high spirits and hopefulness’ but at 
times a roaring and clownish sense of burlesque humour. 

His present volume is not described on the blurb (like his earlier 
Meet My Folks) as a book of comic poems for children (and, indeed, 
it would be about as suitable for sensitive children as an album of 
drawings by Charles Addams), but it is in his burlesque vein, an 
attempt to sweeten the imagination by turning horror into farce. It 
is science-fiction or lunar mock natural history: 

The moon’s roses are very odd 
Each one is the size of a turkey. 


Over the fields they ponderously plod 
Since their flight is dangerously jerky. 


They lay eggs 
With one long ear and three rabbity legs 
And hatch them by pulling their spigots out like kegs. 


The rhythms are rough and bumpy, mock-naive, the rhymes often 
ingeniously comic, the piling up of farcical horrors is in the tradition, 
perhaps, of W. S. Gilbert. Mr. Brandt’s drawings have a comic- 
macabre quality (more macabre than comic) that admirably matches 
the text. Yet if too grim for the children, this book in the end is too 
simple in its variations on a single fantasy, and rhythmically too 
slapdash and knock-about, to hold the attention of the grown-ups for 
very long. It can be best thought of, perhaps, as a necessary thera- 
peutic exercise for a fine poet, amusing in spots (but a sense of the 
audience, or of tone, has never been one of Mr. Hughes’s strong 
qualities, and there is little sense in these poems when people might 
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have had enough of a simple line of patter or repeated joke); but 
mainly important, let us hope, as clearing the way psychologically, 
for the poet himself, for a new batch of ‘serious’ poems. 

Mr. R. S. Thomas’s most recent volume, like all his volumes, is 
completely serious. He is a poet whose subject-matter is so limited, 
whose rhythms are so unbouncy and unstagey, whose diction so 
plainly chaste, that it is easy to underestimate him; no individual 
poem in itself appears, perhaps, very striking; there are very few 
dramatically clinching lines or phrases memorable in isolation. What 
comes through in the end is an effect of fineness of character, the 
concentration of this Welsh country parson on his lonely parish- 
ioners, on a bleak but beautiful landscape, on human pathos, isola- 
tion, and unresponsiveness, on what he feels to be the neglectedness 
and exploitation of Wales; a strain of rather bitter Welsh nationalism 
seems more noticeable in this than in previous volumes. 

He has a gift for quaint, unexpected and yet apt imagery, but 
rejects this in favour of sober and gritty reflection. The last poem in 
this book, ‘Looking at Sheep’, holds in little all his preoccupations 
and his qualities: 


Yes, I know. They are like primroses; 
Their ears are the colours of the stems 
Of primroses; and their eyes— 

Two halves of a nut. 


The reader is charmed and surprised, but there is a tone of weariness 
and impatience in that ‘Yes, I know’, and the poem goes on: 


But images 
Like this are for sheer fancy 
To play with. Seeing how Wales fares 
Now, I will attend rather 
To things as they are: to green grass 
That is not ours; to visitors 
Buying us up... 


Mr. Thomas sees Wales threatened by an ‘Elsan culture’ (he is 
thinking of the chemical lavatories, which are to be found outside 
the little stone cottages which, certainly, more and more English 
academics and writers and artists are buying). One may wonder 
whether this discovery of Wales by the hard-up English intelligentsia 
is such a tragedy, but one is moved by the Yeatsian sombreness of the 
close: 
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What would they say 
Who bled here, warriors 
Of a free people? Savagely 
On castles they were the sole cause 
Of the sun still goes down red. 


And it would be pedantic to complain that the Welsh were the ‘sole 
cause’ of Caernarvon castle, say, only in the sense that their Norman 
overlords or invaders built it as a garrison against them. There is 
poetic truth in Mr. Thomas’s sentiments, even though, expressed in 
prose, they might be found intolerantly bitter and narrow. 


(d) ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
Recoveries 


DONALD DAVIE 
Events and Wisdoms 


Towards the end of her British Council pamphlet, Poetry Today, 
Miss Jennings maintained that 


The art of poetry is an art which, of its very nature, strips away inessentials 
to reveal only what is important, only what will suffice. What the poem 
discovers—and this is its chief function—is order amid chaos, meaning in 
the middle of confusion, and affirmation at the heart of despair. 


It is clear that this has been the function of her own work ever since 
its first manifestation in her Poems, published by the Fantasy Press in 
1953 and quickly recognized as a special talent of great control, great 
coolness, and sometimes of a rather forbidding purity. The discovery 
of order, meaning and affirmation in Miss Jennings’s poetry is 
satisfying intellectually. But whereas occasionally in some of her 
early poems she seemed to hide some of the clues or to abstract a 
situation or an impulse until it almost vanished in limpid, impersonal 
tones, she has progressively drawn closer to the real situation, the 
real impulse, so that now one is not only satisfied intellectually but 
also often deeply touched by her directness, her eloquent involvement 
with private circumstances which through her skill she makes general 


and public. 
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Recoveries, her fifth book of verse, is dominated by the sequence 
of eight poems about being in hospital with which it begins. These 
make painfully moving reading—there is little feeling of ‘recoveries’ 
here—and some five or six other poems amplify or relate to these 
same themes of sickness, disturbance, death, As a sharp contrast 
to these, there is a translation of Albert Camus’s ‘Wedding 
Rites at Tipasa’, a strongly sensuous, life-affirming piece which 
seems to underline the stoical deprivation of the poems which 
accompany it. Other poems look at domestic unrest and misunder- 
standing with clarity and honesty. All have a nervous intensity, 
a sense of the intractable, explicitly drawn in ‘Works of Art’, which 
ends 


And now all making has the bitter-sweet 
Taste of frustration yet of something done. 
We want more order than we ever meet 
And art keeps driving us most hopefully on. 
Yet coolness is derived from all that heat, 
And shadows draw attention to the sun. 


The nakedness and vulnerability of these poems is made more 
telling by their lack of self-indulgence and their concreteness; the 
composure which has become Miss Jennings’s hallmark (and which 
some readers have mistaken for smugness) is now won from grap- 
pling with and clarifying areas of disturbance far more difficult and 
troubling than ever before. 

‘Nakedness’ and ‘vulnerability’ are conditions specifically referred 
to in the blurb of Dr. Donald Davie’s new book: we are told that 
‘Behind the collection as a whole there is a determination to be 
naked, vulnerable and defenceless before experience, even confes- 
sional’. This seems a mistaken notion, the more so when one has read 
Recoveries, to which the words are far more relevant. Dr. Davie, it is 
true, has moved some way from the neat, epigrammatic ironies of 
‘Remembering the Thirties’ and ‘The Evangelist’, but he is still a 
sophisticated, learned and witty poet, fully in control and not 
primarily concerned. with exposing himself in the fashion that 
‘confessional’ seems to suggest. 

What is new in Events and Wisdoms is a metaphorical richness 
which was not much in evidence before, a visual relish and a sen- 
suous awareness of the world. In ‘Low Lands’, for example, the river 
delta is accurately seen and noted: 
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Like a snake it is, its serpentine iridescence 

Of slow light spilt and wheeling over calm 
Tnundations, and a snake’s still menace 

Hooding with bruised sky belfry and lonely farm. 


Many of the poems are concerned with things seen, the way in which 
they are seen and the way in which they are transformed into art. 
Sometimes Dr. Davie uses a tentative, slightly stumbling, rather 
Pasternak-like quatrain form for these observations, as if he were 
deliberately trying to avoid the smoothness and possible glibness 
which characterized some of the poems in Brides of Reason and 
A Winter Talent. In others, he avoids regular rhyme and metre 
altogether, using a more shifting and arbitrary measure matched with 
an abrupt and jerky syntax. These poems in the last three sections 
of the book are often arresting in their highly intelligent button- 
holing way; they are dense with observation and the naming of 
things, nervously energetic, full of rapid leaps of thought and glanc- 
ing apostrophes. Few of them, however, shake down into the 
memory. Their angular brightness becomes a strain, and it is a relief 
to turn back to some of the more slow-moving poems in the first 
section, where Dr. Davie shows how his nearly formal manner 
can be married to richness and resonance. 


(e) H. M. ENZENSBERGER 
Blindenschrift 


From his first collection of poems, verteidigung der wölfe, published 
seven years ago, Herr Enzensberger has stood out from the west 
German poets of his generation as an acute observer and critic of the 
postwar world. His incisive and brilliant intelligence was never in 
doubt, and from the beginning his verse was always provocative, 
lively and disturbing. His danger was a certain journalistic brittle- 
ness, a tendency to be satisfied with slogans and circumscriptions 
where poetry demands a language of exploratory enactment. The 
very nature of his moral commitment forbade much of the verbal play 
and experiment—in the sense of leaving a good deal to chance—on 
which the other wing of the avant-garde depended for its innovations. 
Herr Enzensberger’s social conscience was compatible with a high 
degree of verbal ingenuity, but not with the extreme liberties of 
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modernism. In fact he stated in so many words that extreme modern- 
ism had exhausted itself and called his own anthology of its products 
a ‘museum’. 

As a moralist who had taken over Brecht’s function without 
Brecht’s didactic line or didactic certainties, Herr Enzensberger’s 
main problem was how to devise a poetic texture and diction that 
would correspond not only to the clarity but to the sublety and com- 
plexity of his perceptions. Where his early poems failed as poems— 
they rarely failed as statements or as documents—it was because 
nothing is more difficult than to particularize experiences of an 
order essentially general and multiple, experiences of the state of 
a whole society, of a whole mentality, of a whole way of life. 

In his substantial and admirable third collection Herr Enzens- 
berger has come very close indeed to solving the problem. The 
personal emotions reserved for love poems in his second book have 
now fused with his social and existential themes; and self-criticism 
has deepened his criticism of the postwar world. Whereas in the past 
his longer poems tended to be his weakest—because the sensuous 
data were most thinly spread—the new richness and suggestiveness 
of texture is most evident in the longer poem ‘lachesis lapponica’. 
Here Herr Enzensberger has succeeded in co-ordinating and con- 
trolling tensions at once personal and cosmic, particular and general, 
in a way that permits comparison with the starkest of Mr. Eliot’s 
earlier poems. The confrontation with solitude in bare Scandinavian 
landscapes seems to have provided the social involvement with a 
necessary dialectic complement, while the involvement itself remains 
singularly intense and rewarding. 

As his prose works show, Herr Enzensberger is not content to 
record a mood about the state of the world; he takes the trouble to 
acquaint himself with the most diverse facts, not excluding statistics 
of a kind most uncongenial to the poetic imagination. Now his 
imagination, too, has begun to assimilate the diet imposed on it by 
the social critic’s rare conscientiousness and honesty. Not all the 
new poems are as ambitious or as impressive as ‘lachesis lapponica’, 
but all of them come to grips with the things that matter most in our 
time—and not only to West German readers, but to readers any- 
where. The new collection has more than fulfilled the promise of the 
earlier books. 
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(f) WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
Pictures from Brueghel and Other Poems 
Paterson 


Three books of William Carlos Williams’s later poetry are brought 
together in the first of the two volumes designed to ‘introduce’ him 
to an English audience. Since his Collected Poems of 1939, long out 
of print, nothing of Williams’s considerable output has been readily 
available in this country and although Messrs. MacGibbon and Kee 
should be commended on their enterprise, it is still a matter for some 
regret that his appearance has had to await what they call ‘a climate 
of opinion favourable to him’, 

This climate has presumably been created not only by Williams’s 
death last year but also by the recent English anthologizing of his 
disciples and—more remotely—by the general ballyhoo surrounding 
the Beat movement, of which these disciples formed a vigorous 
faction. Certainly Donald Hall’s Penguin Contemporary American 
Poetry left little doubt that Williams had finally become respectable; 
Mr. Hall—a well-known opponent of the Beats and a ubiquitous 
impresario of the campus wits whom they were out to dislodge— 
presented modern American poetry as a battle between an academic 
orthodoxy that had functioned as an offshoot of the English tradition 
and ‘the colloquial line’ of William Carlos Williams, the pure 
American modernism which the orthodoxy had kept underground 
for thirty years. He saw Robert Lowell’s Life Studies as a crucial 
symptom of Williams’s victory and offered generous selections from 
poets like Robert Creeley and Denise Levertov, whom he had omit- 
ted from his New Poets of England and America, an anthology 
compiled when the battle was still alive. All that one missed in all this 
was an actual edition of Williams’s poems and there is surely a 
familiar irony in the fact that this should now be granted, as it were, 
by courtesy of his imitators. 

Of course, Williams’s ‘long dreary imaginary war’ against Europe 
and the Past has been rather longer and a good deal less dreary than 
the current fuss might suggest. He appeared in Pound’s Des Imagis- 
tes anthology and through fifty years of verse-writing attempted to 
maintain its criteria of sharp particularity though he was to condemn 
the movement’s European orientation and to see The Waste Land 
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as the final betrayal of all that the imagist principles, and the modern- 
ist effort in general, had meant to him. He saw the objective manner 
as a means of discovering a ‘primary impetus in the local conditions’ 
of America, of getting on to direct, and at least visual, terms with 
‘the hard sardonic truculent mass of the New World’. To Williams, 
America had been explored and plundered, it had been fashioned to 
a theological pattern by the Puritans and ‘painted over, smeared’ by 
importers of European culture; as a nation, it had been born of a 
desire to ‘huddle, to protect’ transplanted prejudices and ambitions. 
It had never been properly experienced (except by the handful of 
‘heroes’ whom Williams pays tribute to in ‘In the American Grain’) 
as a concrete regional mystery. 

In the best of Williams such experience has rather more than the 
merely documentary appeal which it might seem to promise; 
certainly his work is full of isolated descriptive acts that are simply 
neat and inconsequential and in the end it is surprising how narrowly 
suburban his range of interest seems, but in poems like “The Widow's 
Lament in Springtime’, or ‘To Waken an Old Lady’, where one finds 
his visual materials energized into metaphor by a difficult compassion 
it is the restraint imposed by the exactly seen, the intimately known, 
that is particularly admirable. In these, and in similar poems deriving 
from Williams’s experience as a small-town doctor or just as a father 
and husband, there is a curiously bitten-off warmth of feeling that is 
recognizably American and there is always this sense of a valued, 
habitual locale: to this extent, one can see that his sense of mission 
was a help to him, if only glancingly. 

This is hardly the case, though, with Williams’s celebrated Ameri- 
canist technique; here he seems more concerned to demonstrate 
freedom from the English metrical vice than to maintain any really 
serious endeavour for a distinctively American speech-movement. 
His vocabulary seems idiomatic, to be sure, but it is continually beset 
by line-breaks and stanza-units which at best seem tricksy and at 
worst quite arbitrary. Now and then, by employing an unpunctuated 
‘open syntax’, Williams can achieve a pleasant range of ambiguity 
and a certain gnomic charm: 

a blonde 
straight- 
legged girl 
whom I myself 
ignorant as I was taught 
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to read the poems 
my arms 
about your neck 


but more often he seems to be interrupting the direction of prose, the 
pressure is constantly towards the far margin: 


we searched through the 
rooms for 
that 


sweetest odor and at 
first could not 
find its 


source 


That Williams had no real need of such eccentricities is demonstrated 
by his ‘Asphodel, that Greeny Flower’, the touching poem of love and 
old age with which this volume closes. Here there is none of the old 
naughtiness; he takes a longer, more flexible line and only rarely 
breaks it against the cadences of ordinary speech. His characteris- 
tically loose, halting delivery seems rigorously shaped by the tentative 
faintly bewildered emotional commitment which is the poem’s task. 
If one wishes to talk of the triumph of William’s ‘colloquial line’, 
the evidence is here; the defeated ‘orthodoxy’, though, is that of 
Experimental Writing. It is perhaps as a mellow, conciliatory 
gesture that Williams quotes Spenser’s ‘Sweet Thames, run softly . . i 
near the end of ‘Asphodel’: at any rate he does it without embarrass- 
ment. 

Williams’s most ambitious work was first ‘finished’ in 1951, when 
Book 4 of Paterson appeared. In 1958, though, Book 5 was added, to 
encompass—in Williams’s words—the ‘many changes. . . in me and 
the world’, and it appears from this new edition that he was planning 
a sixth book during the months before his death in 1963 (fragments 
of this projected book are printed here as an appendix). 

It is not surprising that Paterson has turned out to be interminable. 
Its progress, since the appearance of Book 1 in 1946, has been more 
and more in the direction of what Randall Jarrell has called ‘the 
organization of irrelevance’; it has grown progressively more 
arbitrary and self-indulgent in its pursuit of ‘a particular history’. 
The effort of Paterson is to unfold an individual sensibility in terms of 
its environment, local, historical and cultural; to discover a man in 
his city. ‘I searched for a city’, Williams wrote, ‘one that I knew. It 
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couldn’t be New York, not anything as big as a metropolis’, and 
perhaps the first limitation of the poem is that its locale is selected 
not because it offers an urban complex which is representative of 
modern America but rather because Williams felt it to have an 
‘important colonial history’; it invited further excavations in the 
American grain. 

In effect, this historical motive is what finally seems to enfeeble the 
poem’s structure, permitting a remorseless particularity whose single 
cumulative meaning—that people have curious, entangled pasts 
which they ought to know about and have a language for—could 
have been more firmly demonstrated in a tenth of the space. Even 
though some of the more charming passages in Paterson are the prose 
accounts which Williams unearths from the local Historical Society 
it is never clear on what principle he is selecting and positioning them. 
The persistent question is, why this piece of engaging trivia, and not 
another? 

In the same way the personal letters that appear from time to time 
usually have some interest in isolation, but most of the time it is 
difficult to see what they are doing in a poem. It is even hard to 
determine whether or not they are real letters. One group in particular, 
those from ‘C’ that appear throughout Book 2, are desolate and 
embittered, and very moving, written to the poet by a woman who 
has overrated his regard for her and who is now ruthlessly examining 
her every wound; these letters dominate the book, and yet seem 
separate from it. If Williams wrote them, then he has written a 
dramatic masterpiece; if not, and it seems fairly certain that he did 
not, then who is ‘C’, and ought she to be flourished in this pointless 
way ? Curiously enough, the depth and insight of ‘C’s’ self-examination 
has the effect of making Williams’s own confessions seem very thin 
and mannered. 

But perhaps the basic point behind this endless documentation, 
these fragments of inconclusive evidence, is that an exploratory 
enterprise of this kind, if it is to be honest, has to be enthralled by 
whatever is factual, and that to select and manipulate is to dis- 
figure; certainly the random accumulation of detritus can have some 
tragic weight, and very often Paterson is moving simply because of the 
arbitrariness of its materials. The history piles up and it is the fugitive 
detail that excites; by contrast Williams’s own speculations on art 
and usury seem to have a good many more obvious ideas than 


curious things. 
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Nevertheless, Paterson was intended to be a unified long poem and 
as such it must be judged a failure, probably an irresponsible one. 
The second reason Williams had for choosing the town of Paterson 
was, he said, that it had ‘a river... the Passaic... and the Falls’ 
which he could use as a spine for his long poem. It is revealing to 
recall how easy he thought it was going to be: ‘This was my river and 
I was going to use it. I took the river as it followed its course down to 
the sea; all I had to do was to follow it and I had a poem.’ Williams 
could hardly have selected a more permissive regime, and it is only in 
Book 1 that the physical shape of Paterson exerts any central control; 
elsewhere, and with accelerating abandon, the river spills more or less 
where it pleases. 


I7 


WAITING FOR THE BARBARIANS 
A ROMAN MONUMENT 


BY ANY CONCEIVABLE MODERN standards the later centuries of the 
Roman empire in the West present a singularly unedifying spectacle. 
It is not altogether to be wondered at that so many historians bring 
their narrative to an abrupt halt with Diocletian or Constantine, or 
even earlier. A recent film, The Fall of the Roman Empire, implied 
that the rot set in with Commodus, and such a view—though it drew 
a superior snigger or two at the time of the film’s appearance—is at 
least understandable in human terms. Few scholars concerned with 
this subject possess Gibbon’s herculean energy or synoptic vision; 
even fewer, perhaps, would approach the task he set himself with the 
same unmistakable relish. To set oneself up as the chronicler of 
decay requires a very special temperament, and this temperament is 
seldom found among ancient historians, for whom—emotionally if 
not intellectually—Rome tends to mean the classical apogee cul- 
minating in Augustus and his immediate successors. They display 
a strong, if unadmitted, predilection for all that falls within this 
Golden Age, and a correspondingly strong aversion from following 
the story very far beyond that invisible watershed represented by the 
death of Hadrian. 


* * a 


For this it is hard to blame them: even the giants turn queasy from 
time to time. Despite his dispassionate emphasis on ‘contingencies’, 
Bury is not above an occasional wince of well-bred disgust; while the 
expatriate Rostovtzeff—himself a victim of historical forces—has 
the air of some rubber-gloved slaughterman striding, pro bono 
publico, into a particularly nasty abattoir. We may query (as does 
Professor Jones) his obsession with the Roman bourgeoisie, a body 
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more easily discussed than defined; but we cannot deny the shameful 
stink that rises under our noses. Those who want evidence to support 
Hobbes’s thesis on the stubborn unregeneracy of human nature can 
find all they want, and more, in those sickening centuries between 
the death of Marcus Aurelius and the crowning of Phocas. Here are 
our European ancestors: what we are, they ultimately made us, and 
we ignore their history at our peril. Frivolous senator, downtrodden 
peasant, saint or statesman, lawyer, eunuch, bureaucrat, monk, 
barbarian—all contributed their mite to Rome’s ultimate downfall. 


* * * 


Open any study of this period and certain themes recur with mono- 
tonous regularity. One is the violence, intrigue, and bloody inter- 
necine rivalries that characterize almost every accession to the 
Imperial throne. A prospective candidate would get short shrift from 
any modern actuary: the odds against his dying a natural death were 
astronomical. With the army biased in favour of dynastic succession 
(any half-wit would do provided Imperial blood ran in his veins), and 
the Senate—still haunted by the ghost of Republicanism—determined 
to secure the election of some quasi-Presidential figurehead, trouble 
was virtually inevitable. The Antonines had a remarkable record of 
childlessness, and thus managed to satisfy everybody by a series of 
judicious adoptions; but few other emperors were so sensible—or so 
lucky. That it should have been Marcus Aurelius who sired a brutish 
megalomaniac such as Commodus proved himself to be is ironic: but 
it underlines the doubly hazardous nature of the succession. 

Severus Alexander was murdered by his troops, Elagabalus at the 
instigation of his grandmother: once the Empire had been put up for 
auction after the death of Pertinax things were never quite the same 
again. In the chaotic half-century after 238 we find a score of legiti- 
mate emperors and hosts of usurpers: apart from Claudius, who died 
of plague, Valerian, captured by the Persians, and Decius, who fell 
fighting the Goths, they were all assassinated, lynched, or killed in 
civil war. A similar casualty-list heralds the accession of Diocletian, 
and with occasional intermissions this pattern repeats itself to the 
bitter end. Almost the last chronological event which Professor Jones 
records in The Later Roman Empire is the execution of Maurice and 
his five sons by the usurping Phocas. In the circumstances it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that generals and administrators of chosen 
ability preferred to operate from behind the throne rather than 
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occupy it themselves; and Professor Jones’s surprise that ‘when 
things came to an election men of relatively obscure position were 
chosen’ seems a trifle disingenuous. Physical hazards apart, as a 
Cambridge scholar he might have remembered Lord Snow’s fictional 
aphorism about selection committees—‘We needs must choose the 
dullest when we see it’. 


* * * 


Another recurrent phenomenon is the progressively more reckless 
debasement of the coinage, accompanied by its natural corollaries— 
inflation and steeply rising prices. Trajan and Marcus Aurelius both 
used this as a stop-gap solution to their problems, the drain on 
Treasury reserves having been chiefly (but not entirely) brought about 
by costly campaigns. Caracalla, who rashly promised the troops a 
fifty per cent pay rise on his accession (thus saddling himself with a 
bill of some 70 million denarii per annum) solved the difficulty by 
issuing a coin called the Antonianus, which circulated at half a 
denarius more than its actual worth. In the third century A.D., what 
with civil wars, barbarian raids, requisitioning, plague, famine, 
depopulation, and the abandonment of arable land, the denarius 
sank to ‘about 0-5 per cent of what it had been before the inflation’. 
Prices spiralled (the main sufferers, then as now, were those with 
fixed cash incomes) and a black market in gold coins developed— 
another familiar modern phenomenon. The government largely 
abandoned a cash economy henceforward in favour of levies by kind. 
Constantine improved matters with the new four-scruple gold 
solidus, which was regarded as portable bullion and remained 
constant in weight till the Middle Ages; but the immediate benefits 
of this innovation have sometimes been overrated. By the end of his 
reign the denarius stood at about 250,000 to the solidus (as opposed to 
4,250 in 324) and later still reached the fantastic figure of 45 million. 
After repeated devaluations, copper and silver currency vanished 
almost entirely in the fifth century, and—by a nice paradox—it was 
the much despised barbarians of the West, such as Odoacer, who first 
set about remedying the situation. 


* * * 


But what strikes one most forcibly when reading The Later Roman 
Empire or any comparable work is something rather less tangible: 
a progressive collapse of values in the broadest sense, an atmosphere 
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of moral nihilism and creeping self-interest whichis only very partially 
offset by the triumph of Christianity. This atmosphere has been 
admirably described by Rostovtzeff. 

What do we mean by the ‘decline’ of ancient civilization? What lies at the 
root of this steady reversion of civilized man to the primitive state of 
barbarism? Wherever we observe this process, we note also a psychological 
change in those classes of society which had been up till then the creators of 
culture. Their creative power and creative energy dry up; men grow weary 
and lose interest in creation and cease to value it; they are disenchanted; 
their life is no longer an effort towards a creative ideal for the benefits of 
humanity; their minds are occupied either with material interests, or with 
ideals unconnected with life on earth and realized elsewhere. In this latter 
case the centre of attraction shifts from earth to heaven, or from earth to 
a world beyond the grave. 


It is worth noting that the values which most conspicuously deterior- 
ate are public values, and here Christianity was not calculated to 
help matters. As Professor Jones rightly observes, while pagans 
honoured service to the State, Christians were ‘made to feel that they 
were, if not sinners, falling short of the highest ideals, if they entered 
public service’. The Church, in fact, had a deep-rooted suspicion of 
all civic duties, and could offer only limited and negative advice to a 
Christian governor, whose mind should more properly have been 
dwelling on the next world rather than this one. Furthermore, with 
the best of Rome’s potential administrators being siphoned off into 
monastic life, the field was left conveniently open for less reputable 
characters: it is hard to calculate what this cost the community as a 
whole. 

The brutal fact remains that, whereas in Cicero’s day Verres was 
an exception rather than the rule, by the sixth century A.D. ‘an 
honest man could not serve except at a heavy financial loss’, and 
extortion and blackmail had come to be regarded as a natural 
element in all public service. The get-rich-quick ethic predominated 
everywhere; the structure of society was a moral and economic 
nightmare, with an exhausted, overtaxed, downtrodden agricultural 
peasantry supporting innumerable idle mouths in the capital—a vast 
standing army, an overblown bureaucracy, droves of senators, 
lawyers and other rentiers whose idleness and frivolity called down a 
savage diatribe from that excellent historian Ammianus Marcellinus. 
Though Professor Jones makes out as good a case as he can for such 
figures as Symmachus and Sidonius, he is forced to admit that neither 
they nor the majority of their friends-‘led very active or useful lives’: 
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Though he lived through stirring times, Valentinian’s German wars and 
the revolt of Firmus, the battle of Adrianople and the desperate struggle 
with the Goths, the rebellions of Maximus and Eugenius and the final 
victory of Theodosius the Great, the revolt of Gildo and the invasion of 
Italy itself by Radagaesus and by Alaric—Symmachus scarcely mentions 
public affairs save in so far as they impinged directly on his friends, or 
involved taxes on senators or endangered the corn supply of Rome. 
The one subject on which he shows enthusiasm is the celebration of his 
son’s quaestorian and praetorian games. 


The senate as a whole does not cut a very heroic figure during these 
centuries. It grumbles, but collaborates. It shouts complimentary 
acclamations. At the first hint of a barbarian the provincial aristo- 
crats bolt for safety—though some of them, according to Salvian and 
Orosius, came to terms with the invaders and actually preferred their 
regime to Rome’s. Professor Jones is dubious about this; one feels 
that perhaps he does not give sufficient weight to the psychological 
truth brought out so memorably by Cavafy in ‘Waiting for the 
Barbarians’—oi &vOpetrot atrol foav PIÈ KÅTOIO Avois: “these men 
were some sort of solution’. 

Fora modern reader, one of the more subtly alarming things about 

any study of the late Roman empire (not least the one under dis- 
cussion) is the number of parallels that can be drawn with our own 
times: the implications are not at all encouraging. Though each 
individual instance may provoke an immediate chuckle of recogni- 
tion, cumulatively they build up a formidable indictment. We hear of 
wealthy tax-evasion and an ever-increasing drift into the cities; that 
frightful Byzantine bureaucracy we discover in the pages of John the 
Lydian—‘excessively devoted to forms and much addicted to 
“papyrasserie” ’—is not so far a cry from Whitehall. We find that 
price-fixing was no more effective under Diocletian than it is today; 
we watch the early development of the modern-style national budget, 
and see that the temptation to increase the indiction rather than 
reducing expenditure has an honourable pedigree. At times one 
almost seems to be reading Anatomy of Britain rather than ancient 
history: 
To many aspirants to the bar the chief attraction was not money but the 
opportunity which it offered for rising into the official aristocracy .... One 
would therefore expect the majority of barristers to come from the middle 
ranks of society, whose members could on the one hand afford the rather 
expensive training required, and on the other found the financial and social 
rewards of the career an attraction. 
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Still more topical are the long-haired youths in weird clothes who 
cheered the Blues and Greens from the stands of the Hippodrome or 
queued all night for wild-beast hunts; and those who believe that 
history repeats itself will surely relish this: 


Though less of a boor than his runner-up... he was... not only unculti- 
vated himself, but hostile to cultivated persons: as A****** tells us, ‘he 
hated the well-dressed and educated and wealthy and well-born’. He 
was, however, a . . . conscientious administrator, and took a real interest in 
the welfare of the humbler classes, from which his father had risen. Un- 
fortunately his good intentions were often frustrated by a bad choice of 
ministers, and an obstinate belief in their merits despite all evidence to the 
contrary. 


Not everyone, perhaps, would immediately identify the ruler as 
Valentinian I, nor our source as Ammianus. (Valentinian also, it is 
interesting to note, flooded the Senate with low-born protégés and 
established a species of free legal aid for the peasantry. He died of a 
stroke, brought on by furious rage at the insolence of some foreign 
barbarians to whom he was giving audience.) 


* * * 


The facts of Rome’s decline and fall are indisputable; it is when we 
try to account for them (and no historian worth the name can 
justifiably avoid making the attempt) that confusion tends to darken 
counsel. Few phenomena in the whole history of mankind can have 
produced such a staggering variety of explanations. In antiquity it was 
clear to the pagans that Alaric’s sack of Rome in 410 had been 
brought about by the old gods, incensed at their rejection in favour 
of Christianity. Christian apologists such as Salvian argued that this 
was God’s chastisement on a sinful and loose-moralled people, and 
that more virtue lay with the primitive uncontaminated barbarian— 
not, as Professor Jones says, an argument calculated to appeal to a 
Vestal Virgin after being raped by a Vandal. Gibbon talked of the 
triumph of barbarism and Christianity. Spengler toyed with bio- 
logical analogies based on the growth and decay of living organisms. 
Rostovtzeff, as we have seen, was obsessed with the decline of the 
urban bourgeoisie. Other theories have included financial insolvency, 
failure to regulate the succession-principle, under-nourishment, re- 
current plagues, dilution of national stock with inferior barbarian 
genes, internecine class-warfare, decay through luxury and immoral- 
ity, galloping inflation, military decline, too many German generals, 
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regional secessionalism, decay of trade and industry, depopulation, 
soil-exhaustion, the collapse of Roman agriculture, or—the oldest, 
most obvious, and least fashionable view today—progressive sapping 
and attrition by endless barbarian assaults. 

Any scholar faced with this bewildering array of conflicting 
speculation must, surely, feel the need to keep his feet on the ground 
and sift every last shred of evidence in as sober a fashion as he may: 
not least since the terrain is less well ploughed than the layman 
might perhaps suppose. At the end of his own massive study, which 
only went down in detail to the third century, Rostovtzeff wrote: 
‘Another volume of the same size, and written from the same point 
of view, would be necessary for a study of the social and economic 
conditions of the late Roman Empire. No such book has yet been 
written.’ In one respect it still has not, since Rostovtzeff and Pro- 
fessor Jones could not, by any stretch of the imagination, be said to 
write from the same point of view: but otherwise The Later Roman 
Empire fills this gap with uncommon exactness. It is a weighty, not 
to say monumental achievement (notes included, it runs to over a 
thousand pages and more than half a million words): though 
Professor Jones modestly disclaims having read all the ancient 
sources, let alone every work of modern scholarship—no one who 
has ever contemplated the serried ranks of Migne’s Patrologia can 
fail to sympathize with him—the range of his reading is prodigious, 
and his ability to marshal such unwieldy material into clear and 
logical patterns hardly suffers from comparison with Gibbon. 
Professor Jones has a sense of humour, a well-controlled rationalism 
(which sometimes tends to pull faces, as it were, behind its owner’s 
back) and a quasi-Socratic penchant for prefacing his more dazzling 
displays of expertise with some mock-modest confession of in- 
adequacy. He has not, he tells us, read the excavation reports on late 
Roman sites—but a moment later we find that he has visited 94 
of the 119 provinces of the Roman Empire, only being kept from 
the others by such intrusive factors as the Iron Curtain or Turkish 
military restrictions. He knows little about technology, he says; and 
then proceeds to prove that he knows a good deal again through 
personal observation. 


* * * 


Such quirky touches give added depth to Professor Jones’s treat- 
ment of his subject; they also help to explain his somewhat 
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idiosyncratic approach, which—as he makes clear at the very 
beginning of his preface—is primarily structural and analytic rather 
than dynamic or notional: 

This book is not a history of the later Roman Empire. It is a social, econo- 
mic and administrative survey of the empire, historically treated. I have 
therefore little to say about wars, but much about the organization, 
recruitment and conditions of service of the army. I do not concern myself 
with politics, but discuss the character of the governing class, the adminis- 
trative machine and the structure of the Civil Service. Again I have little to 
say about doctrinal controversies, but much about the growth of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. I ignore the two major intellectual achievements of 
the age, theology and law, but discuss the organization and finances of the 
church, the administration of justice, and the social status of the clergy and 
of lawyers. Similarly there is little about literature and education, art and 
architecture, but something about universities and schools, architects and 
artists and the building industry. 


It would be unjust to criticize Professor Jones for failing to do what 
he so explicitly denies any intention of doing; but at the same time 
one is bound to state that a selective attitude such as this is in itself an 
act of historical criticism, especially when Professor Jones comes to 
make generalizations about Christianity, or morals, or the decline 
of the empire, or indeed any topic which, by its very nature, tends to 
slip through his evidential net. Some phenomena simply do not lend 
themselves to documentation of any sort: that does not necessarily 
argue against their existence or their validity. One may hazard a 
guess that the structure of Professor Jones’s book was dictated at 
least as much by a natural distaste for abstract ideas as by the need to 
counterbalance that monstrous litter of theories touched on above. 
But this is a small cavil to make about a work which presents so solid 
a foundation to hard facts for future speculators to build on. 

Nor does Professor Jones appear very comfortable when cir- 
cumstances compel him to adopt a narrative style: those preliminary 
chapters in which he sketches the history of the empire from the 
Antonines to the death of Maurice are by far the least satisfactory. 
Here—but, significantly, nowhere else—he often slips into that 
dreadful cliché-ridden historian’s prose where negotiations are 
fruitless, attempts foiled, insurgents quelled and positions con- 
solidated. Some times, as in the imagery he employs to describe the 
emperor’s relations with the Eunuchs of the Sacred Bedchamber, he 
achieves an unintentionally comic effect: Constantius I is ‘notorious- 
ly under the thumb’ or ‘entirely in the hands’ of his eunuchs, while 
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those of Arcadius and Theodosius II ‘often exploited their daily and 
intimate contact with the emperor’. Elsewhere this relationship is 
referred to as ‘regular and familiar intercourse’. Occasionally, too, 
Professor Jones’s prose is glutted with a surfeit of facts and names, 
which tend to give even the most attentive reader mental indigestion: 


At this point Constantius and Ulfilas, the generals of Honorius, led an 
army into Gaul. On their approach many of Gerontius’ Roman troops 
deserted him and rallied to the legitimate emperor. Gerontius was forced 
to withdraw to Spain, where he soon perished in a mutiny of his remaining 
troops: Maximus, the emperor whom he had set up, fled to the Vandals, 
and was eventually rounded up and executed in 418, Constantine held 
Arles against Honorius’ forces in the hope of relief by his general Edobich, 
whom he had sent to collect forces from the Franks and Alamans, but 
Edobich was defeated by Constantine and Ulfilas. Arles fell and Con- 
stantine was captured and sent off to Italy. 


The whole passage, in fact, bears an unfortunate resemblance to what 
the Mouse in Alice described as ‘the driest thing I know’. 

But once Professor Jones leaves the field of historical narrative 
he comes into his own. The discursive scholarly essay (and this work 
is, in essence, a linked sequence of such essays) might have been 
designed to suit his dry, anecdotal wit and neatly ordered mind. 
Those who want the splendour and the sweep of things, the march of 
Constantine, the golden mosaic splendours of Justinian’s court, 
must turn elsewhere, to Gibbon or Bury; Professor Jones is an 
historian for leisurely readers. But what a magnificent historian and 
writer he is, and how many memorable passages this great work of 
scholarship contains! He is a pastmaster of the quietly lethal throw- 
away line: ‘Towards the pagans who formed the vast majority of 
his subjects Constantine’s attitude stiffened as he became increasingly 
impatient of their obstinate blindness in not appreciating the moral of 
his own victorious career.’ Or again, apropos Theodosius: “The 
new emperor had to impose penalties on those who offered slaves or 
other unsuitable persons, such as cooks, bakers, shop assistants or 
bartenders, to his recruiting officers.’ He is sceptical about Theo- 
dora’s influence over Justinian, but makes up for this by telling the 
story of how she bought out all the whores in Constantinople and 
established them in a Convent of Repentance (Procipius says, with 
unkind plausibility, that ‘many of the girls found their new life so 
depressing that they flung themselves out of the windows’). He offers 
fascinating sidelights on such diverse things as governmental 
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pressure-groups, the travelling ministries of the comitatus, judicial 
corruption (‘The excellence of the Roman law is justly extolled; 
but it may be doubted whether under the later Roman empire its 
virtues were obvious to the majority of the population’), the universal 
passion for panem et circenses, and, above all, the odder by-ways of 
early Christianity. 


* * * 


It is this subject, clearly, which puts the greatest strain on Pro- 
fessor Jones’s objectivity, and brings him nearest to his great 
predecessor Gibbon. He takes considerable pleasure in exposing, at 
one end of the scale, the Church’s shabby record over such things as 
slavery, prostitution, and divorce; and at the other in telling hilarious 
anecdotes about saints, demons and miracles. According to him, the 
general monastic retreat into the Thebaid was primarily caused by 
the Early Fathers imposing intolerably high standards of conduct 
on their flocks; poor people with families could not afford to live in 
seclusion, but if they remained in the cities there were all those 
delectable women and gladiatorial shows.... Better to remain a 
neophyte, and only receive baptism on your death-bed. Penance, too, 
was a last-minute resort, since its requirements included carnal 
abstinence for life and other unpleasant sanctions. There may be a 
good deal of truth in all this; but one feels there is a good deal more 
that Professor Jones is not, either by temperament or training, very 
well equipped to perceive. Monks he considers primarily with an 
economist’s eye, and thus welcomes St. Benedict’s insistence on 
monastic work as a much-needed reform, designed to combat ‘a 
huge army of idle mouths, living upon offerings, endowments, and 
state subsidies’. Pagan priesthoods, he reminds us, were part-time 
offices, unpaid, and held by ordinary citizens. ‘Certainly the old 
gods had never owned a tithe of the vast mass of property, great and 
small, whose rents went to support the churches, charitable institu- 
tions and monasteries.’ 

Over the great central question of the decline Professor Jones has 
two clear-cut conclusions of his own, and some quietly effective 
chopperwork on several rival theories. He observes that the East was 
far less vulnerable strategically, and that the West had more than its 
fair share of frontier to guard along the Rhine and Danube: ‘This 
suggests that the simple but rather unfashionable view that the 
Barbarians played a considerable part in the decline and fall of the 
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empire may have some truth in it.’ An extended study of the agricul- 
tural situation (including the remarkable demographic aside that the 
rate of birth and death resembled that prevalent in India half a 
century ago) leads him to put the blame on technological backward- 
ness, too few producers supporting too many idle mouths, and, 
above all, a lunatic system of taxation: ‘One is driven to the con- 
clusion that the population dwindled because, when they had paid 
their rent and taxes and other exactions, the peasantry had not 
enough left to rear sufficient children to counterbalance the very 
high death-rate.’ It is a highly persuasive theory, which has the merit 
of ample documentation and lucid simplicity: but somehow one 
doubts whether it is the whole truth. 

Perhaps the phenomenon of the Roman Empire is too vast for any 
one man to grasp in all its multiplicity; perhaps, in the last resort, 
there cannot be any single, clear-cut answer to why civilizations rise, 
reach their zenith, and then pass into decline. But all who attempt to 
solve such questions in the future—and they will never be deterred 
by the magnitude of the task or the failures of their predecessors— 
must owe an incalculable debt of gratitude to Professor Jones. He has 
achieved, single-handed, one of the most superb and panoramic 
pieces of original research to which any twentieth-century historian 
can lay claim: The Later Roman Empire is monumental in every 
sense, an enduring contribution to classical scholarship which may 
well become a classic in its own right, a specialist study that can 
nevertheless be read with profit and delight by the layman, and in its 
reflections on the world of antiquity carries more than one moral for 
our own troubled times. 


I8 
FLORENTINE FORMULAS 
NEW LOOKS AT HISTORY 


FROM THE END of the eighteenth century, if not before, it was clear 
that Anglo-Saxon travellers were more variously delighted by Italy 
than by other European countries, and of all Italian cities were 
most charmed by Florence. This has been an abiding preference, but 
the recent publication of three books dealing with Florence in the late 
Middle Ages prompts reflection on the disproportion between 
scholarly and tourist interest in Italy. For the cities of Italy which 
have been thronged for so long by English and American visitors are 
not spas or lidos; they provide their fullest pleasure by challenging 
the historical imigination. So many tourists in the past 150 years, so 
few serious historical works. Why? 


* * * 


Until as late as the 1930s the Anglo-Saxon interestin Italian history 
was expressed by gifted amateurs and scholarly travellers. William 
Roscoe’s celebration of the times of Lorenzo the Magnificent was 
followed by the wars against Napoleon and sympathy for the heroic 
attempts of the medieval Italian communes to protect themselves 
from tyrants, but the archive-material was too jumbled, the lack of 
secondary guidance too acute to encourage more than a superficial 
interest. Besides, the serious English historians—apart from Hallam 
—of the first half of the nineteenth century, Palgrave, Turner, 
Lingard, Mitford and Grote, were interested in Greece and Rome 
and England: not till Carlyle’s French Revolution was an important 
book written by an English historian on another European country. 
Macaulay and Froude continued this insular prejudice, and when in 
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the generation of Stubbs, Freeman, Green and Gardiner serious 
historical research awoke in the universities, it was still English 
history that was studied. 

Towards the end of the century, Seeley’s Life and Times of Stein, 
Creighton’s history of the Renaissance papacy and Acton’s lectures 
on modern European history turned a few eyes across the channel, 
but in the following generation English professional historians 
continued to concentrate on the history of England. The taste for 
detailed work on the original sources of another country—the taste 
that moved Ranke and Halévy to write brilliantly on English 
history—was almost lacking in England. Froude and Gardiner 
worked at Simancas, Macaulay in Paris and the Low Countries, but 
this was to fill the foreign gaps in an English story. There is no 
English nineteenth or early twentieth-century book on Italian history 
that remains more than an interesting curiosity. 

Tt was the Germans Doren and Davidsohn and the Frenchman 
Perrens who contributed so massively to the economic, social and 
political historiography of medieval Florence, the German Kretsch- 
mayr who documented the history of Venice, the Germans Gregoro- 
vius and von Pastor who provided what remain essential guides to 
medieval and Renaissance Rome. And this at a time when the English 
love of Italy was at its height, when English communities at Florence, 
Venice and Rome outnumbered other expatriate groups, when the 
presses of no other nation were so burdened as those of England 
with memoirs, travel impressions, popular histories and art books 
dealing with Italy. At whatever point an English writer with serious 
pretension and contemporary fame is put against his Continental 
opposite number, how thin, how lacking in intellectual strenuousness 
his work seems. Against Kretschmayr put Horatio Brown (who else? 
There is still no solid book by an Englishman on medieval and 
Renaissance Venice—or Naples or Rome, for that matter); against 
Wölfin, Ruskin; against Burckhardt, John Addington Symonds— 
it is a game than can be played only up to a certain point; England 
had no equivalent to a Cavalcaselle, no English traveller wrote so 
intelligently about Italy as did Taine. 


* * * 


And yet, at a level well below the definitive, but thoughtful, 
sensitive, devoted, a body of English and American literature about 


Italy came into existence—ruminative guide books, histories of 


L 
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cities and leading families, studies of artists—especially about 
Florence, a precedence over Rome and Venice clinched by a growing 
taste for fifteenth-century painting and architecture. After the turn 
of the nineteenth century the pace of such publications tended to 
increase: their flow has never stopped. But how few historians have 
been drawn to devote sustained scholarly attention to medieval and 
Renaissance Italy. The books can be counted in a few moments. This 
does not tell the whole story, of course; to some extent in England 
and to a much greater extent in America there is what amounts to a 
thriving industry in Renaissance history, but its products are prim- 
arily articles, lectures, unpublished theses. The number of books 
dealing with political narrative (as opposed to those concerned with 
the arts or with the history of ideas) remains small, and the same 
is true of economic history. Even taking into account a movement in 
historical taste away from narrative towards the analysis of ideas and 
the social milieu in which they developed, the paucity of historical 
works compares oddly with the amply documented proof of the 
continuing affection felt for Italy, and especially for Florence 
between the lifetimes of Dante and Machiavelli. 


* * * 


Ideally, an historian in choosing a subject should be as free as, an 
actor in choosing a part. In reality, after hankering after Romeo but 
having at first to put up with Friar Lawrence, there is a strong 
possibility that he will be typecast as a character actor for the rest of 
his career. In the same way, a young historian who chooses to con- 
centrate, however tentatively, on a particular subject will very 
probably spend the rest of his working life concentrating on it. He 
will need a teaching post. For this he will need a thesis, an article or 
two, and quickly. However unsure of his final choice of a period, he 
will find himself in a scholarly environment so organized that it 
becomes increasingly difficult to break away into others, Each 
branch of historical study has its own periodicals, its own con- 
ferences, its own institutes, its own jargon and gossip. From the 
first comforting contact with young scholars working on the same 
period in the archives where he prepares his thesis to the reviews he 
will write and the conferences he will attend when it is long finished, 
he will have as much as he can do to keep abreast of the activities of 
his own group. And in English universities the heavy emphasis laid 
on insular history, and the lack of opportunity there to make up for 
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the shoddy foreign language teaching of English schools, seriously 
limit the possibility of choice. Perhaps this does not matter; an 
arranged marriage has at least as good an opportunity of success as 
a love match, and a man with an historical bent can produce a work- 
manlike piece of history on whatever subject happens to be next door. 
And yet, when one thinks of Gibbon’s long search for a subject that 
would enlist every quality of intellect and personality, of Trevelyan’s 
responding to Garibaldi with a warmth and spontaneity lacking from 
his earlier work on Wycliffe, it is difficult not to regret a system that 
emphasizes an early and a limited choice. Certainly the fact that far 
more work on medieval and Renaissance Italian history is being 
done in the United States than in England is because the wider choice 
of subjects in American university courses allows affection for Italy 
to show itself in scholarship as well as in memoir, poem and travel 
book. 


* * * 


There, too, the choice is not ideally free. The close organization of 
Renaissance studies in the country as a whole means that the young 
historian is not likely to stray farther back than the fourteenth or 
farther forward than the sixteenth century, but within that period the 
unsolved problems are many and the wealth of record material 
enables the subjects handled by Roscoe and Sismondi to be re- 
handled in the modern manner: the analysis of faction in a way that 
owes much to Namier, the connecting of political ideas, especially 
those of humanist writers, with actual political behaviour, and the 
analysis of social groups, a study that owes much to the search of art 
historians to explain the painting of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries in terms of cash, status, and religion. The sociological 
element in art history attracts attention particularly to Florence, and 
so does the series of political crises that convulsed the city at intervals 
from the middle of the thirteenth century to the return of the Medici 
in 1530: the problem in the mid-fourteenth century of how to repress 
faction without resorting to dictatorship, the attempt in the early 
fifteenth century to combine internal liberty with external strength, 
the extraordinary experiment of 1494 when, faced by foreign armies, 
in conditions which have habitually led states to restrict liberty in the 
interest of efficiency, Florence expelled the Medici and set up a 
government which was the most ‘democratic’ in Europe. Other states 
had crises, but none of these directly concerned so many citizens as 
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did those of Florence and none was attended by so much recoverable 
debate: the archives of Florence, swarmed over by scholars of all 
nations, still have more to reveal about what medieval and Renais- 
sance man thought about his environment than those of other states. 

Professor Bayley’s book, War and Society in Renaissance Florence, 
is not based on archive material and this today makes it something 
of a rarity, but its subject (for the edition of Bruni’s De Militia which 
was its raison d’étre is hardly more than a long appendix) is central 
to an understanding of the Republic. Florence, as she grasped to- 
wards the limits of modern Tuscany, was a greedy and expansionist 
state; she made enemies and had to defend herself against them. 
What sort of army was she to use? After robbing her magnates of all 
but the vestiges of political power by the end of the fourteenth 
century Florence was without a fighting caste; the merchant patri- 
ciate and the members of the guilds had their time filled more than 
adequately with making money, dodging taxes and taking part in the 
active life of guild and religious confraternity; jealously watchful of 
rival groups whose political ambitions could threaten their livelihood, 
they were unwilling to leave their homes to fight and they were 
reluctant to give arms to an unreliable proletariat. The result was a 
reliance on mercenaries, the condottieri who became best known to 
fame because Machiavelli so roundly condemned them in The 
Prince and so mockingly described their cautious strategy in his 
Florentine History that their parade-groundlike tactics and bloodless 
battles became legendary. We are no longer deceived by his pro- 
paganda: it is recognized that condottieri could fight hard and that 
their battles could be savage, but the risks involved in their use were 
grave. As the civilian employer of professional fighters, Florence was 
at a disadvantage: they could blackmail her by demanding double 
pay before fighting a battle or starting a siege; they could refuse to let 
her check the musters which would have shown whether or not as 
many men were present as the captains had been paid for; it was 
difficult to subject them to adequate political control. It was the 
eternal dilemma of the amateur who calls in a specialist—how 
does he know that the advice he is given is trustworthy or the fee 
reasonable? 

Yet what was the republic to do? In the early fourteenth century 
her booming economic life demanded all her manpower, so did her 
struggle for recovery after losing some 50,000 of her 90,000 inhabi- 
tants during the Black Death. Yet in the next thirty years she was 
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faced by one war after another: with Pisa, twice with Milan, with the 
papacy. She also had to cope with the presence of nomad hordes of 
soldiers who lived by sacking small towns and extorting protection 
money from large ones, and with the threat of Imperial expeditions 
into Italy. The republic decided that the danger to internal security 
incurred by raising a militia and the financial losses involved in 
training and using them were more to be feared than mercenary 
armies. It was clear, too, that a part-time army would be no match 
for the professionals hired by Florence’s enemies. 


* * * 


This policy was maintained throughout the fifteenth century 
against a running fire of aggrieved and highminded criticism from 
humanist authors who pointed to the examples of Republican Rome, 
where, it was held, the city’s greatness was the fruit of the public 
spirit of her citizens serving her in arms, This call for a revival of the 
martial spirit of the Roman republic grew in volume from the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. In the fourteenth century literary 
men stressed the beastly and un-Christian qualities of the professional 
soldier, but from Salutati to:Machiavelli the emphasis was laid on 
the citizen’s duty to show that he was concerned to protect the state 
that protected him, and on the moral advantage to the individual to 
be derived from disciplining himself to put the state first and his 
private advantage and comfort second. Machiayelli’s scorn of the 
wealthy citizen (expressed in the Art of War) who retreats from 
public responsibility into self-indulgent leisure—however studious— 
is shown by Professor Bayley’s excellent account of the arguments for 
and against the revival of a militia to have had a long ancestry. 
Unfortunately, by the end of the fifteenth century, when the French 
invasions brought Florence to the brink of her supreme crisis, 
developments in the art of war had left the humanist arguments 
sounding more unpracticably idealistic than ever, and though the 
republic did raise militia forces, it was clear that as a striking force 
they were no match for professionals. 


* * * 


Professor Brucker’s Florentine Politics and Society, 1343-1378 
goes deeper and justifies the ‘and society’ part of his title more fully 
than does Professor Bayley’s, which is largely concerned with the 
views of humanist statesmen and writers and with the record of 
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events given by chroniclers. Florentine Politics and Society is written 
in the main from archive sources where the names, if not the voices, 
of Florentines of all conditions can be found: in court records, tax 
lists, and guild documents, Voices can be conjured, too, from the 
classes literate enough to keep diaries and prominent enough—the 
domestic infighting that raged over constitutional changes brought 
into office men from the lower guilds—to take part in debates on 
government policy. In this book, a model of organization, sympathy 
and clarity, Professor Brucker has provided the clearest picture we 
have yet been given of political life in the republic, and this at a time 
when the economic and political situation was at its most complex. 
No other historian has attempted to write a synthetic account of this 
period, the third quarter of the fourteenth century, before; as he 
says: 

part of the explanation for this scholarly neglect is inherent in the period 
itself. The late trecento is not an heroic epoch of Florentine history. The 
annals are filled with accounts of pestilence and famine, unresolved poli- 
tical crises, social upheavals, economic stagnation. In these years, Florence 
did not experience the prosperity, nor did it exhibit the dynamism and 
vitality, of its earlier history. The city’s cultural achievement is also 
inferior: there are no Florentine writers or artists in this age equal to Dante 
or Giotto. Compared to the quattrocento, with its panoply of renowned 
artists, scholars, and statesmen, the period appears drab. In the general 
histories of Florence, the late trecento is characterized as an age of decline 
and disintegration, or, at best, as a stagnant interval between two pinnacles 


of glorious achievement. Yet it is precisely this spectacle of a society in 
crisis which infuses the period with significance and drama. 


The story, confused as it is, and lacking in great personalities, is 
dramatic enough. Leaving war, famine and pestilence out of account, 
it is as though the Florentine attitude to the state was bent on bring- 
ing it to a standstill. Just as the Florentines disliked the idea of en- 
trusting one man, or one class, with military power, so they devised a 
complex system of elections by lot and rapid rotation of office- 
holding to prevent political power from falling into the hands of one 
family or faction; the price paid was inefficiency, peculation and a 
wavering attitude to financial and foreign policy. The issue was 
complicated by the debate over how low in the social structure active 
participation in government was to go, the existence after the Black 
Death of increasing numbers of new men from the countryside, 
eager to secure the political power that would help their business 
careers, the constant interference of the Parte Guelfa (the powerful 
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association to keep the communal councils purged of any one who 
could on any pretext be labelled ‘Ghibelline’) and the existence of 
privileged institutions—the church, the guilds, charitable organiza- 
tions, and the like—which presented a constant challenge to com- 
munal authority. To this add class struggles which on one occasion 
broke out into actual revolt—that of the Ciompi in 1378—and which 
at all times engaged the attentions of political malcontents. Finally 
there was the gradual accretion of councils and committees which 
clogged the machinery of communal decision-making, The future 
seemed dark indeed. But the republic went on to weather the coming 
struggle with the Visconti of Milan and emerge into the comparatively 
stable and prosperous age of the Medici, and it is a measure of 
Professor Brucker’s control of his story that he reveals the qualities 
which made this possible without underestimating the hazards 
which had to be surmounted. 

The same virtues of clear planning and a deft and thorough use of 
sources are apparent in Dr. Martines’s book The Social World of the 
Florentine Humanists, 1390-1460. The study of Italian humanism 
has become something of a cult in the United States, and in spite 
of the brilliant attempts of Dr. Hans Baron to show how human- 
ist ideas can be related to contemporary political action, and the care 
which Professor Kristeller has taken to guard against the term 
‘humanism’ being employed in a loose and speculative way, the 
image of humanism projected by literary historians and historians of 
ideas has hung rather uncertainly in front of the ‘straight’ history of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, In the field of social position 
and esteem Dr. Martines has nailed the image home. We know now 
what fifty-six outstanding humanists in the period 1390-1460 earned, 
what public offices they held, what families they belonged to and 
how well they married. The result is unexpected. They were among 
the richest of all Florentine citizens, they were found in every 
magistracy and position of trust, including the highest offices, they 
were overwhelmingly from established families and they intermarried 
with similar or even better connected clans. 

At least for this period, and in Florence, they can no longer be 
seen in terms of an itinerant band of upstart sycophants with 
dishevelled morals. As orator, educator, interpreter of a classical past 
which had urgent and relevant lessons for the republican present, the 
humanist, whether statesman or man of letters, tended to belong to 
the class that directed the fortunes of the city; and the political and 
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economic prestige of that class rubbed off on humanist studies and 
attitudes. Bruni himself was, exceptionally, the son of a grain-dealer, 
but he came to be one of the richest of Florentine citizens and a 
high-ranking administrator, he arranged a brilliant marriage for his 
son, and when he died in 1444 the Signoria organized an extravagant 
state funeral and commissioned Bernardo Rossellino to make the 
marble tomb which is still among the glories of S. Croce. Dr. Mar- 
tines spends much of his space on minute biographical detail, 
relying heavily on tax returns, especially the prestanze and catasto 
records, but his book contains much wise rumination on the nature 
of humanism’s utility and inspiration, and his conclusion emerges 
with convincing force: ‘that nearly all the men associated with the 
humanist movement in Florence, not merely the leading humanists, 
belonged to the ranks of the ruling class’. 

The publication of these three important books within a few years 
would seem to suggest that the Anglo-Saxon interest in Florence is at 
last becoming matched by a body of serious historical writing. It is 
significant that all three come from across the Atlantic (though 
Professor Bayley was educated in England), Freer syllabuses and 
more generous grants for foreign research and less grudging provision 
of sabbatical leave: these are all factors that favour American, rather 
than British, scholars. It is significant, too, that each of these books 
has the word ‘social’ or ‘society’ in its title: it is in America that the 
sociological approach to history has been taken more seriously, and 
it is an approach that has a particularly strong appeal to young his- 
torians. Historical publication can never, of course, accurately mirror 
the esteem felt for a particular country. Since the establishment of 
history as a professional subject with conventions of its own, the 
choice of a subject has been determined more by the opportunities 
given by a country’s past to express these conventions than by love for 
the country itself. The rich and well-organized archives of Florence, 
the possibility of using statistical, sociological and ideological 
inquiries to explain her way of life, will keep historians at work there 
as long as these approaches remain fashionable, even if Italy comes 
to lose some of its hold on their affection. 


I9 
ELBEUF WATCHES AND WAITS 
REVOLUTION THROUGH LOCAL EYES 


IT IS TEMPTING sometimes to dramatize the French Revolution. It is 
too easy to believe that the average citizen went about in fear and 
trembling, afraid to open his mouth in case he should be overheard 
by an informer, unwilling to come out with any opinion, in case it 
were out of step with the most recent change of line in Paris, or, 
equally, carried away by the passion of fraternity, to the neglect of 
wife, mistress, fiancée, children, job and leisure. Of course, the 
Revolution did change people, giving the sans-culotte an immense 
sense of pride, once he had received his pike and breaking his spirit, 
when, in the Year III, the people were disarmed and the once-proud 
militant had to queue for the bread of bourgeois charity. It used 
people up, morally and physically; the mortality of 1794-96 is not 
just a matter of famine and disease; there were a vast number of 
suicides, too. Sometimes revolutionary and private life could be 
reconciled; the great republican fétes were attended by the sans- 
culotie and his family—that was the whole idea—by the young man 
hand in hand with his girl. On a few occasions at least public 
and private emotions coincided in an almost physical sense of 
fraternity. 


* * * 


But what happened after the fun was over? Certainly some people 
were quite unaffected by the Revolution, perhaps were even una- 
ware of it; the inmates of Charenton may well have been induced— 
as part of their cure—to act out a revolutionary passion play in the 
bathhouse, on the theme of the death of Marat, but this was much 
later, during the Empire; and it is questionable whether the mad, the 
blind, the aged, living in the hospices or in lazarettos, were aware 
that anything unusual was happening, save that, from 1792 to 
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1796, the food got progressively worse (by 1795, they must have 
known something was up, for they were not getting any food 
at all, two or three days at a time). In Paris cardsharpers went on 
cheating; the garçons perruquiers went on gambling—though they 
had to gamble in paper money; cartomanciennes went on reading in 
cards and pythonnesses, voyantes extra-lucides and so on, in the stars 
or in crystal balls. Mercier mentions a celebrated astrologer, rue 
Mazarine, who doubled his profits during the Revolution, troubled 
times bringing more customers; horse-dealers went on thieving 
horses; burglars went on breaking in (though things became hard 
for them in the Year II). Billiards saloons remained open, people got 
drunk to drown private chagrins, the slaughterers went on slaughter- 
ing and the garbage was removed and deposited, as it had been ever 
since the Middle Ages, at Montfaucon (which could be smelt half 
across Paris) or on the fle des Cygnes. People went on making love 
—especially on the nights of 2, 3, and 4 September, 1792—people 
were conceived and born during the Revolution (in Elbeuf, as in 
Dieppe and Rouen, there was a slight rise in the birthrate from 1789 
to 1793, but it fell off sharply in 1794-95-96) and people continued to 
commit suicide or to fall into deep depressions for reasons that had 
nothing to do with the Revolution. It was a bad time for spongers, 
for there were fewer people to sponge off, and less in the plate; 
and for seducers, for the most enticing girls emigrated or became 
royalist heroines. 


* * * 


But even the sans-culottes had their private lives, and people went 
on working in the Bibliothéque Royale, which had become the 
Bibliothèque Nationale. Children must have felt something of the 
Revolution, for it was a fine time for them; they were made a great 
fuss of, were perambulated to the tribune of sociétés populaires to 
recite the Rights of Man; they could denounce their parents if they 
whipped them, and a great many did not have to go to school, for 
often there was no school to go to. Michelet certainly saw that some- 
thing had changed after 9 Thermidor; but how many lonely people, 
how many eccentrics, how many Restifs must have got through the 
Revolution, encased in their own private world and with scarcely an 
eye to the new street signs and quite unaware even of the tutoiement? 


* * * 
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If this were so in Paris, how much more would it be so in a quiet 
provincial town, united at least in one economic interest, in that the 
whole community, directly or indirectly, lived off Ja manufacture? Dr. 
Kaplow’s account of Elbeuf, a small Norman wool town, between 
1770 and 1815 is handicapped from the outset by the fact that 
virtually nothing happened there during those dramatic years. The 
town was content to hold up rather a blurred mirror to events that 
were occurring elsewhere in the great world, that is to say in Rouen 
and in the almost mythical Capital. There was a population rise— 
but not a very steep one—in the twenty years before the Revolution; 
and a rather steeper one during the Empire; a few new techniques 
were introduced into the manufacture of wool, but not enough to 
produce any fundamental change either in the organization of labour 
or in the monopoly structure of the small, closed patrician class of 
manufacturers. There were apparently no Protestants in Elbeuf, so the 
Edict of Toleration made no impact there; and, as in Rouen, the 
Eden Treaty was deeply resented by the protectionist manufacturers, 
who blamed on this conyenient scapegoat a recession for which they 
were themselves partly responsible by their lack of initiative 
and imagination and their jealous attachment to monopolistic 
privileges, 

There are occasional hints of the outside world, such as the Pacte 
de Famille of 1761 (Elbeuf traded with Spain); and Elbeuf felt the 
consequences, though in rather a diluted form, of the price cycle of 
the last years of the Ancien Régime (Dr. Kaplow is as keen on 
prices and on wage scales as he is on social structures). There was an 
agricultural crisis in 1788-89, a dangerous shortage in the spring of 
1794, and a near-famine (the author even speaks of ‘famine con- 
ditions’) in 1794-96 though, as far as can be made out—Dr. Kaplow, 
for once, does not present any statistics on the subject—no one 
actually died of hunger then. Trade picked up in the Year III (as 
elsewhere), with the resumption of normal commercial relations, 
through the bankers, shipowners and large traders, with the neutral 
countries, but the recovery was only brief; it was not till after the 
Peace of Amiens that the manufacturers began to entertain hopes of 
a permanent recovery, but war and blockade soon put an end to these. 
Elbeuf was particularly hard hit by the crisis of 1810-12, both in 
terms of trade and dearth (which was probably more severe in the 
_ Seine-Inférieure, in the spring and summer of 1812, than in any other 
part of France, as a result of the harvest failures of 1810 and 1811, 
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which were particularly marked in this Department—there is no 
mention of this, however, in the present work) and, so far as la 
manufacture was concerned, rock bottom was reached in 
1814. 


* * * 


Party politics, during the Revolution, seem to have had very little 
effect on the inhabitants of the small town, who prudently refrained 
from committing themselves, or, at most, waited to see what the 
Rouennais were doing, then, after a decent pause, just to make quite 
sure, did the same. There were seven émigrés, but only one was of any 
importance and could be considered as an inhabitant of the town (he 
was the seigneur). He was the only victim of the Revolution, unless 
we include the venal office-holders, who lost their jobs (though most 
of them eventually found a niche for themselves in the revolutionary 
administrations); one Elbeuvian was sent before the revolutionary 
tribunal in Paris, but he was acquitted. No Elbeuvian ever reached 
any of the revolutionary assemblies in Paris, though one 
managed to get himself elected to the administration of the 
Department. 

There was a little, mild, almost polite, dechristianization, but no 
fuss, the eight refractory priests having been shipped away quietly. 
The Elbeuf cahier is like any other cahier from a textile town in the 
north of France, though it says rather less in rather more words. 
Congratulatory addresses were voted, on the appropriate occasions, 
in suitably hyperbolical language, while the composition of the 
municipality shifted, first of all quite violently in 1791 when the 
patricians were thrown out by the more energetic elements of the 
lower bourgeoisie. But by 1793 the patricians had got back into 
power and at the end of the Revolution the town was ruled by much 
the same families as in 1789; there was no question of the sans- 
culottes getting anywhere near the seats of power at any level. Even 
the local société was almost entirely middle-class in composition, 
and included most of the leading manufacturers; this was formed 
rather late—in Elbeuf people did not believe in jumping the gun— 
in the autumn of 1793; it then proceeded to do the right things, 
obtaining an affiliation with the société-mére and with that of Rouen; 
keeping a constant eye on Rouen; defending, rather tepidly and in 
words, the maximum in the Year II; denouncing it, rather more 
vigorously, in the Year III; organizing the official fétes on the right 
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occasions, with all the usual paraphernalia: chars de viellards, their 
bald heads crowned with laurel leaves, chars de vierges, dressed in 
blue and holding sprigs of greenery, artificial mountains, and so on. 

There was, it is true, one rather noisy tribun in the société—a 
lawyer (of course), who was later to be described, in unusually 
violent terms, as a robespierriste and as un homme altéré de sang 
(not really a violent expression, rather a fixed formula in the Ther- 
midorian vocabulary with which to designate a former terrorist). 
His arrest and appearance before the revolutionary tribunal in Paris 
were certainly the most dramatic events of the Revolution in Elbeuf; 
luckily for him they were not fatal; he merely did not return to the 
town. During the Terror the société was cautiously terrorist, but it 
did not amount to very much; at the height of the Terror there were 
eight people in the local prison, seven for very minor offences; all 
were eventually released. The société, after a decent pause of a day or 
two, lost no time in congratulating the Convention and the Com- 
mittees of Government on the condemnation of the Girondins, on 
the discovery of the hébertiste conspiracy and the execution of the 
conjurés, on that of the dantoniste plot and the execution of the 
plotters, on the promulgation of the sublime law on the Cult of the 
Supreme Being (there was a fête de l’Être Suprême, with artificial 
mountain and virgins), and, finally, on their vigilance in having seen 
through the Tyrant Robespierre and the other Triumvirs and on 
having thus once more (for the sixth or, was it the seventh time?) 
saved the Republic. Elbeuf being fairly near Paris, these addresses 
reached the Convention early enough for the town to receive a 
good mark from the assembly (those who were late with their 
congratulations were liable to have their republicanism called in 
question). 

During the Thermidorian period, there was a reasonable amount 
of verbal anti-terrorism which sounded much more bloodthirsty than 
it really was; three or four artisans who had presumed to meddle in 
public affairs during the Year II were disarmed and reminded of their 
proper place in society; they also seem to have spent a few weeks in 
prison; but the Counter-Terror was as mild as the Terror had been. 
There were further addresses, in the spirit of the new times. In the 
Year IV, as over most of northern France, there was a sort of ad- 
ministrative strike; for a long time it proved impossible to form a 
municipality, no one would take on the job in a time of famine. 
Dr. Kaplow refers to this situation as if it had been unique to 
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Elbeuf, but it did in fact arise in every town in Upper Normandy. 
After the Year IV, there were apparently no politics at all, for the 
author has no more to say about them; he is probably right, for we 
can trust the Elbeuvians to have steered a prudent course between the 
rapids of royalism and the weir of neo-terrorism during the Directory. 
During the Empire the manufacturers were rather more vociferous, 
for they were hoping for peace, which would re-establish trade. 
In 1814 and 1815, the same authorities got in with congratulatory 
addresses to Louis XVIII, on the occasion of the First Restoration, 
to the Emperor, on his being happily restored to his beloved subjects, 
and again to Louis XVIII, on his second return, 


* * * 


There were not even any drastic social changes as a result of the 
revolutionary settlement, for, with only one émigré property up for 
sale and a minimum of church land, there was nothing much 
going on the land market. The rich got a little—some of them a lot— 
ticher; the poor, deprived of ecclesiastical charity, got rather poorer; 
everyone tended to marry within his own class, though, very occasion- 
ally, a member of the lower bourgeoisie—for Dr. Kaplow has them 
drilled and regimented into upper, middle and lower, rather like 
the classes in the old railways—might marry the daughter of an 
artisan, or an artisan might himself climb into this n.c.o. rank of the 
middle class. Otherwise everyone remained in his place and things 
went on as before. The upper bourgeoisie had more servants than 
the middle bourgeoisie, the middle bourgeoisie more than the lower 
bourgeoisie, a fact that the author illustrates with a great display 
of statistical evidence, for the period 1770-90. There was a great deal 
of resentment against England, as a result of the Eden Treaty (Dr. 
Kaplow speaks rather oddly of the ‘Norman tradition of anglo- 
phobia’, forgetting that there was—and is—no more anglophil place 
in the whole of France than Le Havre; has he read Arthur Young?), 
but it is doubtful whether there was much enthusiasm for the war; 
so far as can be gathered, there were sixteen or seventeen inhabitants 
in the armies, but we are not told whether they came out of them; 
one would like to think they too survived. 

There were a number of market disturbances; grain was unloaded 
in the faubourgs and sold at a fixed price—Dr. Kaplow has somehow 
got the idea that la taxation was an old Norman custom; there were 
all the usual difficulties facing the authorities responsible for the 
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provisioning of the markets in a period of shortage and high prices 
(Dr. Kaplow provides endless evidence of prices, much less of short- 
age, scarcely has a word to say about the harvest, and not a word at 
all about the popular mentality on the explosive subject of dearth; 
he seems to think it can all be explained by the price of grain) and 
some unusual ones too, Elbeuf being on the edge of another Depart- 
ment (the Eure), in which were situated most of the villages that 
normally supplied its markets; the town also had to compete—and 
it was an unequal competition—with the great city of Rouen, whose 
food commissioners were searching far and wide for new sources of 
grain to feed the town’s enormous population. The food crisis 
reached its height in the summer of 1789; there was acute shortage in 
ventdse Year II (as elsewhere); and the critical months of 1794 and 
1795 were September (Fructidor), as pretty well everywhere else in 
the north of France. The maximum proved largely unworkable; 
one does not have the feeling that the local authorities meant it to 
work, though in the Year II there was a barely adequate supply of 
cheap bread. There were six bankruptcies in 1790, one in 1791, none 
during the rest of the Revolution, including the Year IV; from 1802 
to 1808 there were six or seven each year—quite a lot for a town of 
5,000 or 6,000—and in 1811 there were eleven; unfortunately, the 
author does not have the figures for 1812. 


* * * 


Of course, a purely negative balance has an interest of its own, and 
Dr. Kaplow might have made more of it (he has rather a horrible 
phrase to describe the town’s conformism: ‘Republic, Empire, 
Restoration—Elbeuf manifested a perfect je m’enfoutisme by 
changing with the wind...’); he might in fact, have made it into 
his central theme, for there were certainly plenty of other places 
like Elbeuf—especially in Normandy—that sailed calmly through 
revolutionary waters without as much as an eddy appearing on the 
surface. 

In the lives of ordinary people in Elbeuf—and these are not per- 
ceptible in the present, prickly balance-sheet of a book—the priorities 
remained certainly what they had always been; some long-prepared. 
marriages may not have taken place, as the result of conscription, 
but clearly most did, and if we read through Dr. Kaplow’s unending 
tables we can at least perceive that the right sort of people went on 
marrying the right sort of people and that the Revolution brought no 
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change at all to well-established patterns of marriage alliances 
between certain local families; it was no doubt the same lower 
down. 

Elbeuf was not a garrison town and would thus have been un- 
affected by the ultra-revolutionary enthusiasm of some soldiers or 
by the counter-revolutionary junketings and brawls of the hussars 
and the dragoons, the reality of the Paris or other big town revolution 
being brought to the provinces primarily by troops on the march. 
The Elbeuvian nights must have remained deathly calm in 1793 and 
1794 and the girls would have sighed in vain for a garrison. A few 
Elbeuvians—sixteen or twenty—must have been precipitated well 
beyond the protecting brow of the hill, to end up in Poland, or 
Dalmatia, or Holland, but their absence would not have made much 
difference, and when they got back—if they did—as disgruntled, 
grousing, snuff-taking, pipe-smoking, vinous demi-soldes, they would 
have been listened to with interest, but not with respect; they had 
been outside the community and were no longer part of it. As a 
result of not having shared in its experiences during the difficult years 
they had become strangers. 

In short, the history of Elbeuf during the Revolution might be 
taken as a study of survival and as a reminder of the banal realities of 
life in the midst of a great Revolution; there is something eminently 
reassuring about a place in which so little happened and in which 
no one was killed. But the author has missed an opportunity to 
explore an important theme; he does, it is true, ask at one stage the 
rather odd question: “How revolutionary was Elbeuf?’, but in the 
absence of any comparative knowledge of local history he is unable 
to answer it. Clearly, it was revolutionary in the same way as a great 
many other places were revolutionary: that is to say, it made the 
necessary display of appropriate zeal and waited to see how things 
turned out. A great many people lived in the same way, in France, 
between 1940 and 1944; they were called attentistes, which is another 
word for common sense. 

The trouble with Dr. Kaplow is that he has plunged, with immense 
enthusiasm and industry, into a piece of minute local research without 
first having a sufficient knowledge either of the general history of 
the Revolution or of the history of other towns. The result is that he 
tends to see as peculiar to Elbeuf a great many problems and a 
number of events that were common to most of revolutionary 
France. With great solemnity he tells us what we already know 
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(e.g., ‘First, neither capitalism nor the division of society into classes 
which it implies came into being overnight. Both are products of a 
long evolution within feudal society’, or “Cultivators were reluctant 
to bring their grains to market for fear of being forced to sell at low 
prices’) or he proves, chiffres à l’appui, what we could have already 
guessed. He gives us the cahier in full, yet it is not an unusual one; 
he spares no detail of a republican féte though it was exactly like 
any other; we have petitions and addresses in full, in the same 
verbiage as a hundred others; he reproduces the entire Question & 
Answer of the political purge, the scrutin épuratoire, though it 
followed a formula which was in use all over France during the 
Terror. He talks of price-fixing as if the Normans had invented it 
and he writes of the probléme des subsistances as if he had just 
discovered it. This is, it seems, his first book, and it is understandable 
that he should believe he had landed on the moon. Having rushed too 
fast into print he is often unable to see what is peculiar to Elbeuf. 
On the subject of the cloth industry, which is a speciality of the town, 
on the other hand, he has much to say that is sensible, useful, and 
quite original. This is in fact much the most valuable part of a very 
conscientious piece of research. 


* * * 


Statistics are supposed to be in the service of history, not history 
in that of statistics. Dr. Kaplow has got his priorities wrong, for 
there are forty-six statistical tables in the middle of the text, some- 
times occupying two or three pages on end, strung together by 
short spurts of prose. There is no doubt that in his mind it is the 
table, not the text, that matters. Many of these could have been 
dispensed with altogether, with their data expressed in a phrase; 
most of them could and should have been banished to appendices, 
in order to give us a chance to get on with reading the stuffin between. 
Unfortunately he can never resist the temptation to draw up a table, 
and there are lists on which every name save three has the designa- 
tion ‘manufacturer’ against it; could he not simply have written 
that in such-and-such a body, there were seventeen manufacturers, 
three grocers, two merchants? Not that these lists tell us much any- 
way, save that the manufacturers had their hands on most things. 
There are other tables about income taxes, land, bankruptcies, births, 
marriages—all useful, and all thrown straight at the reader. There 
are no people in the book; just names, with figures; nor is there 
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room, in his rigid tables, for social mobility, changes of employment, 
unemployment, seasonal employment, double or triple employment, 
patterns of work and leisure. 

Perhaps too his statistical unit is rather small. It is useful to know 
that Elbeuf had about 5,000 inhabitants in 1789 and 7,400 in 1814; 
but in such a small unit a single individual may find himself taken as 
indicative of a trend, and there is not much to be made of 2 or even 
0 bankruptcies in the course of the year. And there are some statistics 
missing altogether which would be needed if we are to establish 
the portrait moral of the town: whether people died in their homes 
or in the hospices, how many illegitimate children were born, and so 
on. There are some interesting data concerning the economic status 
of women; there were, for instance, more women than men in the 
subproletariat of the sick, the very poor, the vagrants and the aged. 
But there is no mention of prostitution—and even Elbeuf would 
have run to that—nor are we told anything about the relations 
between the sexes, about masculine assumptions in a society that was 
male-dominated and during a Revolution that had strong anti- 
feminist connotations. 


* * * 


Still, the tables read rather better than Dr. Kaplow’s prose. Some 
of it is Frenglish (‘These did not tarry in making their appearance’); 
more often it is the voice of Strangelove we hear (‘An investigation of 
property holding in Elbeuf will now be undertaken.’ ‘What was the 
structure of political power in Elbeuf? ‘Fortunately, I am in posses- 
sion of a document to answer this question...’). And there is an 
awful attempt at levity: ‘Just one year later, Robespierre fell. So did 
Elbeuf—into temptation.’ The author should, too, have taken more 
care of the spelling of French place-names—there is such a thing as 
the Dictionnaire des Communes—and the maximum was abolished in 
nivése, not in ventése, Year III; the law on the markets was 18 
vendémiaire, Year II, not 18 brumaire—an understandable error! 
Finally, the Seine-Inférieure did not change its inferior status, to 
become Maritime, in 1945, but at least seven years later. 

When all is said and done, this is a worthy, useful piece of local 
research. But it is bad luck on Dr. Kaplow that it should have come 
out a few months after Edward Thompson’s masterful—and revolu- 
tionary—study on the making of the English working class. Statistical 
history is all right in its place—which is certainly at the bottom of the 
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page—but, in France at least, there have been too many of these 
filleted studies of local bourgeoisies. As he is at present engaged in 
preparing a major work on popular behaviour in Paris before the 
Revolution, Dr. Kaplow would do well to take a leaf out of Mr. 
Thompson’s book, as well as out of Mercier (who fabricated 
statistics, but knew about people) and Restif. It will be a good day 
when he escapes from the morgue-like dissecting room of the 
Labrousse school and starts writing about people, human beings. 


20 
NEW CRITICAL APPROACHES 
(a) ALASTAIR FOWLER 
Spenser and the Numbers of Time 


NUMEROLOGY IS HARDLY yet an ‘OK word’, and the prejudice aroused 
by it tends to harden into ‘comprehensive disbelief? as Dr. Fowler 
himself is well aware. Do the alleged patterns exist or are they 
accidental? And if they were intended, do they matter? Are they not 
merely external, contributing nothing to the appreciation of the 
poetry except the discovery in the poet of unpoetic intentions and 
devices? Is the range of association of any number not so wide that 
anything can be related to anything else? For example, seven can 
stand for ‘mutabilitie’ and constancy. The ‘gematria’ applied to 
Dante’s 515 is not encouraging, and if he was not content with his 
threes and hundred and his many unmistakable symmetries, but also 
constructed his poem on the ‘moduli’ of 666 and 515, the less Dante 
he. Duckworth’s Structural Patterns and Proportions in Vergil’s 
Aeneid (1962), finding everywhere examples of the Golden Section 
(the arithmetical approximations which were not discovered until 
the early thirteenth century) and applying it so loosely that anything 
between 150 and 175 to 100 is accepted as an instance, has been 
blown sky-high by Professor M. L. Clarke, in the Classical 
Review. 

These and other studies of numerical criticism are listed in Dr. 
Fowler’s special bibliography, but it must be said at once that he 
plays the game, almost always with rigour, though not rigidity, and 
produces convincing and illuminating results, albeit of varying 
importance. His starting point is Professor Kent Hieatt’s striking 
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analysis in Short Time’s Endless Monument (1960) of ‘Epithalamion’ 
as an image of Midsummer’s Day in all its twenty-four hours 
(correctly apportioned between light and darkness) and, at the same 
time, of the year. He owes much to Vincent Hopper’s Medieval 
Number Symbolism (1938) and to Professor Edgar Wind’s Pagan 
Mysteries in the Renaissance (1958) but he has also explored very 
thoroughly the primary sources, from Plato’s nuptial number and 
Macrobius to the Italian Neoplatonists, especially Ficino. 

Dr. Fowler begins with the Pythagorean series from Monad to 
Hexad, and shows how each book is built up on its number, and 
how the world, like the series of numbers, is generated from the One; 
the single truth of Una is opposed to the multiplicity of error or to 
the duplicity of evil in trying to counterfeit the truth, The Dyad, 
which as error is Duessa, is also the source of the material world. 
The Triad, as the number of marriage or of the Soul or of ideal form, 
reunites the opposites. The famous arithmological stanza II, ix, 22, 
describing the House of Alma, is given a special discussion in a 
closely argued appendix. Four is the number of concord, which 
unites extremes by double mean terms; particularly striking is Dr. 
Fowler’s analysis of this book’s intricate quadrille, by which four 
friends, relatives or lovers group and regroup like the four elements 
until concord is reached—or, if they are evil, travestied. 

The picture grows more complicated as new aspects appear: 
stanza totals in ch. 2, line totals and numbers of episode in ch. 5. In 
line totals Dr. Fowler seems to relax the rigour which he ideally 
imposes on himself by including not only proem stanzas but argu- 
ment stanzas (which are counted not as four as Spenser had them 
printed, but as couplets in fourteeners) to arrive at a total of 18,000 
lines in Books I to III in the 1590 edition. But Spenser cared so little 
for this total that he destroyed it in the 1596 edition! Dubious 
likewise seems the total of 1460 stanzas, including argument stanzas, 
between IIT iii, 25 and V, vii, 16 (prophecy and dream-fulfilment of 
the marriage of Britomart and Arthegall), 1460 being one value 
assigned to the Great Year. Elsewhere, too, argument stanzas 
(stanza seems too grand a word) are counted now in, now out. — 

Chapter 7 on canto placement notes the regularity of Prince 
Arthur’s interventions in the eighth cantos (except in Book Il) 
and of images of evil in eleventh cantos (except in Book IV, the 
book of concord, in which the marriage of Thames and Medway 
occurs instead). 
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In Part II Dr. Fowler imposes the Planetary week on his Pytha- 
gorean numbers, and convincingly shows how I belongs to the Sun 
and II to the Moon. The zodiacal sign Leo is in the House of Sol 
and is prominent in I, but where we should expect Cancer in the 
House of Luna we find Aquarius. Dr. Fowler, however, adduces 
three good reasons for this. The Book of the Moon introduces the 
discovery that the number of characters, enumerated and present 
in an episode, corresponds to the number of stars according to 
Ptolemy in the appropriate constellation. At this point, as at three 
others, Dr. Fowler produces a statistical analysis of the probability 
of a chance occurrence of such correspondence—impressively, and 
even so statistics can give no account of the ‘striking congruence 
between form and content’, 

Tuesday in Spenser’s great week should belong to Mars, and 
Wednesday to Mercury. Instead we have Minerva with Venus and 
Mercury with Venus (or Hermaphrodite) and, corresponding to the 
solar Redcrosse of I and the lunar Guyon of II, that peppery lady 
Britomart, better suited to represent Queen Elizabeth’s armed peace. 
Manilius can be invoked, instead of Ptolemy, for Minerva as 
guardian of the third month. These two books are linked by Venus, 
who forms with Sun and Moon a generative triad, and occupy 
together one year, whereas other books have a year each. Their 
discussion forms the core of Dr. Fowler’s argument, and a brief 
summary cannot do justice to the richness and sobriety of his 
observations. We may mention the masque and tapestries of Cupid, 
based on the number of stars in Taurus, thirty-three, and in IV 
Mercury’s caduceus and Mercury’s zodiacal house, Gemini, with 
eighteen stars. Twins or like pairs in IV chime perfectly with the 
Pythagorean double mean. The espousals of Thames and Medway 
are Spenser’s and Dr. Fowler’s tour de force. V, the book of Jupiter, 
is differently organized, astronomically on the precession of the 
equinoxes, but mythologically on Jupiter’s attributes and avatars 
(Hercules), and syncretistically after Macrobius and Plutarch, as 
equated with Osiris and the Sun. 

Even this summary may seem to some to show that Dr. Fowler 
has gone too far to be followed. Yet in one respect he might have 
gone farther. At one point he speaks of Spenser’s presumable 
intention to proceed through the decad, when he had exhausted the 
week, and adds that ‘the duodecad (sic: read dodecad) had com- 
paratively little significance in the Pythagorean system’. The dodeca- 
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hedron, on the contrary, seems to have been very sacred, if Hippasus 
was drowned at sea ‘for impiety’ after claiming as his own the 
Master’s discovery of how to inscribe one in a sphere, and in the 
Timaeus it is not, like the other regular solids, assigned to an element 
but was used by God ‘for the whole’, ‘embellishing it with designs’ 
G.e., the constellations). Spenser planned twelve books (even twice 
twelve!) and each of the surviving books has twelve cantos. 

How then are we to assess the significance of these discoveries? 
Dr. Fowler is right in saying that the symbolic approach to number 
has been neglected. E. M. W. Tillyard’s Elizabethan World Picture 
ignores it, and C. S. Lewis’s The Discarded Image also avoids the 
topic and does not even refer to Hopper’s book. ‘The method was 
then normal and consonant with the right reason of the time’, and 
Dr. Fowler can adduce many parallels from contemporaries. Nor 
was it merely a medieval survival. Mathematical analysis in place of 
Aristotelian categories helped to open the way to scientific advances. 
But in the course of the seventeenth century the new astronomy 
showed that the ‘numbers of Time’ (Timaeus 38D; solar, lunar and 
planetary cycles) were incurably irrational and incommensurable. 
The mathematical structures of nature have become too complicated 
for any modern poet to imitate; though he might quote Professor 
Hoyle’s latest formula next to his Chinese quotation. But numbers 
need to be restored to their rightful place in the image as it was before 
it was discarded—numbers Biblical, Pythagorean and astronomical, 
which were fused by an eclectic like Spenser into a single very personal 
system to express a mysticism of love, cosmic and human-sexual. 

‘The common conception of the poem will need to be drastically 
revised’, says Dr. Fowler, and perhaps even more the conception of 
how the poet worked. Spenser liked ‘to give the impression of 
Sprezzatura, casual mastery and careless profusion, “sprinckled with 
such sweet variety” (IV, Proem i)’, but he must have planned his 
poem as Virgil and Dante did theirs, even if we cannot quite agree 
that he always seems to ‘know precisely what ought to come next’, 
His best poem, ‘Epithalamion’, shows him much helped to his 
‘festal sublimity’ by what Dante called ‘lo fren dell’arte’, But he also 
from time to time hints at his procedures, e.g., constellation totals, 
IV, xi, 9; xii, 1-2. Now the poem, instead of divagatory and chaotic, 
begins to appear almost over-organized; the treatment of Fate in a 
legend of Friendship is not a ‘particularly culpable instance of narra- 
tive garrulity’, but a neo-platonic mystery essential to the structure. 
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But Spenser’s numerological procedures differ in value. Some 
seem pretty external: Thames and Medway may be his tour de force, 
and no doubt he is presenting a masque, but one feels that he might 
have spared us one Irish river in forty! A group of eight (Libra) 
can be noticed in reading; Gemini (18) is becoming unmanageable, 
but Aquarius with 42! 

Line-counts and stanza-counts show us how Spenser apparently 
worked rather than add anything to poetical effect. They were 
perhaps to him what the smell of rotten apples was to Schiller, or 
plush trousers to Wagner. If he really wanted us to notice these 
things, he should have had the FQ printed with stanza-numbers 
(with argument-stanzas?) continuous from canto to canto, so that 
the middle points could have been recognized. II consists of 700 
stanzas (arguments included), but its hero, the lunar Guyon, con- 
tinues to IIT, i, 2, 708 stanzas (= 2 x 354, which is the synodic lunar 
year in days, and the number of hours in the lunar month), but a 
reader (as opposed to a numerator) can only notice that Spenser 
likes to make his books overlap (as with Redcrosse in I and II). The 
so-to-speak qualitative numbers of Pythagoras and the planetary 
deities governing whole books, with their zodiacal signs and myth- 
ological ramifications, seem much more internal and organizing 
conceptions than those large counts. Dr. Fowler quotes E. R. 
Curtius on Dante: ‘here number is no longer an outer framework, but 
a symbol of the cosmic order’. Spenser wished his poem to be not so 
much a description or even an image, but an instance of the universal 
process, in which many complex harmonies proceed simultaneously, 
governed by the same numbers in macrocosm and microcosm. ‘The 
excitement is in first becoming aware that the poem’s adventures not 
only enact planetary courses symbolically but also mime them 
numerologically by observing appropriate temporal limits.’ 

Dr. Fowler is anxious not to overestimate the value of his dis- 
coveries: ‘We are now at the threshold... of a new phase of 
Renaissance literary scholarship. This hope makes it urgent that 
excessive claims “for his approach”... should be avoided. I have 
no wish to encourage illusory notions about its importance and 
critical status.’ It ‘will seldom alter our evaluation of a poem’, nor 
‘overthrow our previous understanding’. A bad poem will not be 
made good by proof of its numerical composition. But the experi- 
ment may ‘reopen a large area of meaning in the FQ’ and alter our 
literary response if we understand better the poet’s aim and method. 
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Dr. Fowler has provided a framework which has enabled him to 
integrate many results of the intensive work done on Spenser in 
recent years. He promises a study of Paradise Lost, and, rather 
disquietingly, of Venus and Adonis, as if its form and ‘philosophical 
content’ cannot be grasped unless the kisses are counted. 

The index is excellent, the bibliography useful and the illustrations 
of Renaissance iconography apt. 


(b) Bottom: on Shakespeare 


One of the besetting vices of much recent and valuable American 
critical prose is its mannerism of style. Look at the older men—at, 
say, Louis Zukofsky or Charles Olson, or the more flowery R. P. 
Blackmur—and then at the younger, Robert Creeley, Robert 
Duncan or Edward Dorn, and you see that they have in common a 
taste for the crabbed, the impenetrably gnomic, the wry. Often, 
where we expect orderly beginnings we get buttonholing oddity, 
where we expect discursiveness we are given a series of high-flying 
aphorisms, At one extreme, lax and lush, there is Blackmur’s ‘The 
menace and caress of wave that breaks on water; for does not a 
menace caress? Does not a caress menace?’ At the other end of the 
scale, there are those costive formulations of Creeley or Dorn 
where, at first sight, it seems that the typesetter forgot some of the 
words and that nobody bothered to read the proof. The mode is 
one of portentous monologue and the author lets us know from the 
beginning that we had better be attentive. 

Now if that were all, there would be an end of the matter. But it is 
not. For reading these writers against the current of their own 
self-regard, one comes to realize that often what they have to say is 
original and important and that they are raising questions that their 
English counterparts, their flotillas of practical criticism headed for 
safe moral anchorage, leave unasked. 

Zukofsky’s study of Shakespeare is no exception to all this. To 
begin with, it is not in the usual critical sense a study at all: Zukofsky 
calls it—‘at least in method’—a long poem and like his other long 
poems, ‘4’, it is ‘built on a theme for the variety of its recurrences’. 
This entails, as in ‘A’, a collage arrangement of key passages. The 
difficulty is often one of thinking the transitions that Zukofsky has 
dispensed with back into place. The demands this makes on a reader 
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are sometimes extreme, as are those of Zukofsky’s idiosyncratic 
prose itself, but the insights are both sharp and deep. 

The theme for meditation is simply, says Zukofsky, ‘that Shake- 
speare’s text throughout favours the clear physical eye against the 
erring brain, and that this theme has historical implications’. If the 
first announcement of the subject suggests a too simplified em- 
piricism, later ones disabuse us: in Shakespeare, we are told, ‘the 
eyes of the mind which philosophy speaks of, shall never rightly be 
divorced from . . . the mind of the eyes, and what the eyes mind are 
the proofs’. This definition is also a definition of love: ‘love, looking 
with the eyes’, says Zukofsky, ‘has perfect taste’. Thus the tragic 
theme of ‘love’s division from reason because it cannot see and “will 
not know what all but he do know” is everywhere in the Works’. 
Zukofsky wants us to view Shakespeare’s oeuvre as a vast series of 
variations, ‘all the angles of his definition of love’, as he puts it, 
embodied as early as The First Part of Henry the Sixth with its 
antitheses set up between ‘sight’ and ‘disputing’, between ‘eyes’ and 
‘wounds’ of the first act. The variations recur—tove, knowledge, 
reason measured by ‘sight’—time and again in contexts of growing 
richness and Zukofsky tirelessly seeks them out, from the ‘ay/I/eye’ 
punning of Romeo and Juliet through 


Too early seen unknown and known too late. 
and 

Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight, 

Ears without hands or eyes, smelling sans all, 


Or but a sickly part of one true sense 
Could not so mope. 


to love perfected in The Phoenix and the Turtle where ‘Flaming in the 
... sight . . . Love hath reason, Reason none’. 

‘Is your Shakespeare’, asks Zukofsky’s son in a dialogue in Part 
Three, ‘a cracked record playing over and over one point thru all 
the plays and poems?’ To which his father teplies—and the method 
of the prose forces one to quote it at length: 


The definition as I call it is always there in them, tho one play may act out 
5:1::5:1, another 1:5::1:5, and so on. Extremes of the characters always 
equal their dramatic means, But from the desirable view of the perfection 
of character the characters are happy only when their eyes judge from 
equable equals. Then because they look with their eyes they love reasonably. 
The text says so—over and over—explicitly, 
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That the result is not a cracked record repeating itself can only be 
asserted after exposing oneself to the illuminating variety of 
Zukofsky’s examples. If this method of treating all the plays as one 
poem needs qualification, it is where he grows tactless in putting too 
great a stress on his theme when it is not really occupying the centre 
of the play he is dealing with, and he is led to confound early and late 
in one common soothsaying. This soothsaying, however implicit at 
an earlier stage (as in Midsummer Night’s Dream) does not always 
fill out the conception to the degree he would have us believe. This 
lack of a sense of proportion is bad for the reading of a given play 
though it may be ‘good’ for long-range insights, 

Zukofsky’s Bottom is frequently not Shakespeare’s Bottom and 
one is left unconvinced for example, by the perspectives of tragic, 
‘unseeing’ and unfeeling abstraction Zukofsky views as emanating 
from Thisbe’s ‘I kiss the wall’s hole, not your lips at all’, He com- 
ments on this: “These words edge pleasure, innocence and terror. 
They canter towards a thoughtful, sensuous and pre-archaic wall all 
at once; like Disney cartoons that may amuse children their anima- 
tion is not childlike.’ But one asks does terror, say, really enter the 
picture? The comedy of Thisbe’s confusion has been pressed too far 
out of context to be exact about what ‘she’ is saying where she says it. 
And is not ‘hole’ pure bawdy? Zukofsky’s way of going to work 
would seem ‘to be most exact in the later plays and he almost con- 
fesses as much when, in the dialogue, he tells his son: 


What is impressive about the later plays is not that they are consistently 
greater, but that, granted my focus on the other plays, by now the expected 
words eye, mind, love, reason, and their summary likes and dislikes, more 
relentlessly reduce the dramatic extensiveness to instant transformations. 


Voices echo one another across the structure of Zukofsky’s 
meditation, much as they do in Pound’s Cantos. Thus Spinoza’s 
view of ‘those times when [the hero’s] imagination insufficient to 
itself is an aberration of the eyes’ reaches across to Shakespeare’s 
own. The commonsense behind the logic of clowns finds its mirror in 
Wittgenstein, and the climactic, ‘No tongue! all eyes! Be silent— of 
The Tempest finds its analogy in his ‘Don’t think but look’ as does 
Zukofsky’s main theme. ‘Looking’ for Zukofsky is a bringing into 
full consciousness and ‘To see is to inform all speech’, which has its 
Aristotelean provenance: first we see with the eyes, then we discourse 
of what we see. In an age when print has weakened tactility and the 
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eye, abstracting the message from it, has too often left the ear 
behind, Zukofsky’s defence of the eye is a defence of poetry. For in 
poetry eye and ear come together in union. 

Zukofsky’s profound intuition of what this implies unfolds some 
of the psychologically richest sections of the book. There, in ‘seeing’ 
anew we have the illusion (to borrow Professor Gombrich’s phrase) 
‘of looking into the invisible realms of the mind—if only we know, as 
Philostratus says, how to use our eyes’. And our ears, as Zukofsky 
would add, an insistence that leads him to complete Bottom with his 
wife’s musical setting of Pericles, sanctioned by Shakespeare’s songs 
where music’s ‘discreet steps join syllables to notes that speaking 
plainly prompts’. The aim of Celia Thaew’s Pericles is to set the 
notes so that ‘they would tag the insistent plays on see throughout 
the entire play of Shakespeare’s text’. Zukofsky terms this a saving 
of words. And so it is, but it would take a very great composer 
indeed to save words and to produce an opera (which is what 
Zukofsky calls it) equal to Shakespeare’s conception. There is a touch 
of that intense domesticity about this undertaking which character- 
izes the subject-matter of much of Zukofsky’s own verse. He says 
of the opera that it is ‘the one excuse for all that follows in this part’ 
G.e., Part Two). We of the outside world must then in some measure 
be grateful to it for bringing the author’s mind and ear to bear. 


(c) MARSHALL McLUHAN 
Understanding Media 


Marshall McLuhan’s work is a good test of the quality of a 
reader’s mind. It is often slipshod, bombastic and overdramatized. 
It contains errors which half a minute with a sound dictionary would 
correct; generalizations which collapse at the first query; spurts of 
megalomania (‘I am in the position of Louis Pasteur’). To the pedant 
and professional literary scholar, McLuhan’s books are a red rag. 
Yet, without any doubt, The Gutenberg Galaxy is one of the most 
original, urgent arguments to have appeared in the past decade. Its 
theories on the present crises of western consciousness—the changes 
which the new electronic media are bringing to the traditional visual 
and linear modes of logic and perception—make of McLuhan one 
of the real modernists. He belongs to that small group of radical 
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dreamers and thinkers—Canetti, Paul Goodman, Lévi-Strauss, 
Adorno, Queneau—who are trying to realize and explore the altered 
conditions of modern existence. It is they, far more than those who 
spray inkblots on canvas or put toothbrushes amid piano wires, who 
are the avant-garde, 

The Gutenberg Galaxy was primarily historical, though its 
apocalyptic tone and typographical arrangement made it a kind of 
mock-epic discourse. In it, McLuhan explored some of the funda- 
mental psychological, political and material changes wrought by the 
perfection and exploitation of moyable type, of the potentially 
unbounded multiplication and reproduction of the alphabetic code. 
In a series of erratic but illuminating proposals, he showed what 
transmutations and specializations of consciousness had followed on 
the replacement of a more ancient collective, aural culture by the new 
world of linear, sequential communication and verbal storage. He 
pointed to the relations between print and the disciplined anony- 
mities of modern nationalism; the profound differences between 
‘spoken’ and ‘read’ literature; to the affinities between print and the 
structure of the modern city, He suggested that certain classics— 
Rabelais, The Dunciad, Finnegans Wake—were making of typo- 
graphy and the world of alphabetic books a conscious satiric, epic 
use. 

Explicit in McLuhan’s argument is the assumption that western 
man is now involved in a second major revaluation of consciousness. 
He is experiencing, though largely unaware of its implications, a 
drastic extension and complication of the central nervous system by 
means of the new media of instantaneous visual and auditive com- 
munication, through the new possibilities of information storage 
and immediate translation. Electronics literally extend human 
nerve-fibres and thus alter the primal categories of our psychic 
awareness. ‘The effects of technology do not occur at the level of 
opinions or concepts, but alter sense ratios or patterns of perception.” 
It is these alterations which McLuhan discusses in his new book. 

In so far as it presupposes and reiterates the arguments and, 
indeed, many of the specific examples of the ‘galaxy’, Understanding 
Media is obviously the later work. Nevertheless, it gives an impression 
of haste and improvisation, as if it had been set down right at the 
start of McLuhan’s investigations or sprung up in the margin. The 
tone is strident. Convinced that the ‘universal ignoring of the psychic 
action of technology bespeaks... some essential numbing of 
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consciousness’, McLuhan wants to rouse modern culture from its 
Newtonian sleep. No doubt, prophets grow loud. But even if the 
urgency is justified and, at times, thetorically effective, the shoddy 
style, carelessness of detail and slapdash pontifications are not. A 
man who believes that Narcissus derives from narcosis, or that jazz 
comes from jaser might believe anything (why are false etymologies 
so often the infirmity of noble minds 2). The proposition that ‘today 
in the electric age we feel... free to invent nonlineal logics’ might 
possibly have a very technical sense (the use of simultaneities and 
parallel structures in certain computer ‘languages’). But the context 
betrays all too clearly that it signifies nothing. What evidence or 
plausibility is there for the flat dictum that ‘had television come first 
there would have been no Hitler at all’ (a theory based on alleged 
similarities with the gradual decline of Senator McCarthy)? Is ours 
‘one of the greatest ages of music, poetry, painting, and architecture 
alike’, and what complacencies of style and mind underlie such a 
sentence? 

But if it is easy to fault McLuhan’s language and tone, particularly 
in this collection of hurried tracts, it is also unprofitable. He seems to 
move in short bursts of intense reflection; it is the individual notation 
or metaphor which acts as challenge. In this rhetoric of aphorisms 
Blake is the model. In fact, one comes to recognize how much of 
Blake’s manner and vision is at work in McLuhan’s design: 


I turn my eyes to the Schools & Universities of Europe 

And there behold the Loom of Locke, whose Woof rages dire, 
Wash’d by the Water-wheels of Newton: black the cloth 

In heavy wreathes folds over every Nation: cruel Works 

Of many Wheels I view, wheel without wheel, with cogs tyrannic 
Moving by compulsion each other, not as those in Eden, which, 
Wheel within Wheel, in freedom revolve in harmony & peace. 


McLuhan is brilliantly persuasive when he points out that airplane 
and radio do not unify the body politic but ‘permit the utmost dis- 
continuity and diversity in spatial organization’. National separatism, 
from Castro to Quebec, thrives on the power to create or reawaken 
archaic animosities and ethnic identifications. While they are, on the 
one hand, the network which is drawing ‘the family of man into the 
cohesive state of village living’, electronic media can, at the same 
time, be forces of decentralization and pluralism. Villages can live 
close-packed yet be riven by partial autonomies and hatreds. 

McLuhan is surely right when he stresses the tadical changes 
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which electric light is bringing to the structure of day and night, of 
waking and sleeping, of indoor and outdoor. The industrial and 
urban complexes of the United States are already on a twenty-four 
hour schedule of work, services and recreation. He is no less con- 
vincing when he argues that such intensities of temporal and spatial 
proximity as are made available through Telstar and ‘live’, three- 
dimensional television will call for a reorganization of consciousness 
if sanity and equilibrium are to be maintained. Far too little thinking 
has been done yet about how the brain and nervous system are to 
function under the ever-growing assault of information, dramatic 
image and cerebral sensory stimulus. The dweller in megalopolis is 
literally drugged with light and sound. Yet it is from these that the 
psyche gathers its primary configurations and shapes of programmed 
action. One immediate problem, which Understanding Media does 
not touch on, is the almost total erosion of privacy—social, sexual, 
political—by the new tactics of electronic penetration and publication. 
The topless dress is a trivial symbol of our larger nakedness. 

One can best gauge both the weakness and power of McLuhan’s 
method when one follows his argument on electronic translation. 
He asserts that ‘today computers hold out the promise of a means of 
instant translation of any code or language into any other code or 
language’. This is a gross over-simplification. Recent work, both in 
mathematical linguistics and practical electronics, suggests that 
machine-translations will always operate under conditions of very 
specific limitations. These are inherent in the nature of language 
rather than in any lack of mechanical sophistication. McLuhan’s 
next step is characteristically Orphic. He imagines ‘a Pentecostal 
condition’ in which particular languages can be by-passed in favour 
of a universal code of stored information and instant conveyance. 
This would lead to ‘a general cosmic consciousness’ (there are other 
points at which McLuhan approaches Teilhard de Chardin), Here 
already there is incitement to the imagination. But it is the final touch 
which is Blakean. Invoking the analogy of weightlessness, as ex- 
perienced in space flight, McLuhan conjectures on a universal 
‘condition of speechlessness’, a great communicative silence after 
the clamour of history. 

When the growth of post-Einsteinian mythologies is recorded, 
McLuhan’s work will have its distinct place., He stands at the 


frontier. 
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THE ART OF COLOUR 
DELACROIX REMEMBERED 


ALONE AMONG the greatest European masters, Delacroix has never 
been much appreciated in England. And he is still ignored even today 
when virtually no form of art, no individual artist, lacks for admirers. 
The few facts speak for themselves. Very few works by Delacroix 
are to be seen in public collections in England, and the majority 
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of those are—with three or four obvious exceptions such as the 
‘Marino Faliero’ in the Wallace Collection, the ‘Baron Schwiter’ in 
the National Gallery or the ‘Odalisque’ in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
in Cambridge—minor pieces. Nor are unsuspected treasures in plenty 
to be found in the homes of English collectors: as a matter of fact, 
very few works by Delacroix have ever been owned in England. 
And as yet there has been no encouraging sign that a belated interest 
has been growing. For during the past twenty years several major 
works by Delacroix have come on to the international market, where 
they have been quickly snapped up by museums or private buyers 
in Switzerland, America, France and Germany. England, mean- 
while, has done no better than to pick out a few bloodless, unimport- 
ant canvases. 

Nor is it only Delacroix’s painting which has failed to please or 
interest the English. Apparently they feel the same apathy towards 
his written works. Or is it that they do not know what they are 
missing? At all events, it seems appropriate to remind readers of this 
journal that M. Jean Leymarie, a fervent though not intemperate 
French art historian, did not hesitate to claim in a recent volume 
(19th Century French Painting. Skira, 1962) that Delacroix showed 
himself in his writings ‘the peer of Stendhal in searching self-analysis 
and of Leonardo in aesthetic speculation’, Yet Delacroix’s famous 
Journal, one of the most fascinating and instructive records left by 
any human being, has been published in English only in an abridged 
version, while his Correspondance and his Oeuvre Littéraire, a highly 
intelligent and probing group of essays, have never been made avail- 
able at all. 


* * * 


The catalogue of neglect and of sins of omission is so long that it is 
convincing. Yet one additional fact must be mentioned, namely, that 
up till now there has never existed in English either a reputable 
biography of Delacroix, or a serious critical study of his artistic 
achievements. Those who have wanted to study and get close to the 
artist have therefore had to be equipped with a good knowledge of 
French and a determination to plough their way through weighty, 
wordy and often confusing tomes before being able to come to terms 
with the man and his works. In addition to which they have had to 
accept willy-nilly that in order to consult the essential documents, 
written or painted, they had, in any case, to go abroad. 


N 
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In every country except England Delacroix is very highly prized. 
Yet he is one of few French artists who has a streak of Englishness 
and whose style was formed under the influence of artists—for 
example, Veronese, Rubens, Le Brun, Rembrandt, Titian, Poussin 
and Tiepolo—who have always been among the favourites of 
English collectors. What explanation can we then find? Is it a case of 
temperamental incompatibility? Or have the depreciatory things so 
often said about Delacroix during the past thirty years by critics such 
as Roger Fry, Clive Bell and R. H. Wilenski succeeded in blinding 
English people to the mastery, the magic, the physical thrills and the 
poetry of passion enshrined in the paintings of this undeniable genius? 
Can it be the result of ignorance? After all, it is made as difficult as 
possible for people in England to form any real conception of Dela- 
croix’s greatness. Or is Delacroix’s work perhaps one of those curious 
cases where an unbridgeable difference between the artistic sen- 
sibility of the French and that of the Anglo-Saxons makes the shar- 
ing of an aesthetic experience impossible? The English have never, 
after all, manifested much spontaneous liking for what is called 
‘pure’ painting and have consistently preferred and produced 
painting which has ‘illustrative’ and sentimental overtones, On the 
other hand, perhaps, ultimately Delacroix has failed to capture the 
imagination of the English because his life story is undramatic, 
unadventurous, and devoid of scandalous amours or those miseries 
and frustrations which make the heart well over. Probably each of 
these factors has played some part in creating the estrangement which 
exists between the English and Delacroix, but the unfortunate con- 
sequence is that one of the greatest French masters has remained until 
this moment unfamiliar, unloved and unstudied in the British Isles. 

But the means towards effecting a change are now at hand. At 
long last, the first official showing in this country of works by Dela- 
croix is to be made at the Edinburgh Festival in the autumn of 1964, 
though there is no concealing the fact that this exhibition has only 
been undertaken because the Festival is featuring Berlioz’s music. 
So the credit for this gesture must be given to Lord Harewood, 
whose efforts to break down England’s cultural provincialism are 
heroic. At the same time, the publication in English of important 
new works by René Huyghe and Lee Johnson should reinforce the 
effect of this pioneer exhibition and help to bring Delacroix and his 
oeuvre more nearly within the emotional range and mental grasp of 
the islanders outre-Manche. 
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Such is the situation in England. Let us now consider by way of 
contrast how Delacroix is understood and appreciated in his native 
country. In France, Delacroix has never really been forgotten or 
underrated since his death in 1863. His paintings were dutifully 
catalogued within twenty years of his death, his papers have been 
carefully collected and published in successive annotated editions, 
repeated exhibitions of his works have been held, research for new 
documents and new depths of meaning in his pictures has gone on 
constantly, and some of the greatest French writers have sung his 
praises. There seems never to have been a doubt in the French mind 
during the past hundred years that Delacroix was a supreme genius 
and he has frequently been compared with Leonardo, Raphael, 
Titian, Rembrandt, Poussin and Rubens. 


* * * 


But as the years go by and new generations step into the places of 

the old, words begin to have a hollow ring and the need is eventually 
felt to look afresh at the things by which they were inspired. Philippe 
Jullian points this out very neatly, though unfortunately he is one 
of the few writers under consideration here who does no renovating 
at all: 
Un siécle d’admiration convenue obscurcit une toile comme plusieurs 
couches de vernis et Pon a souvent cette impression devant les plus 
fameux Delacroix. Il faut pour ainsi dire les nettoyer de toute la littérature 
qu’ils ont provoquée, les replacer dans leur époque, rechercher ce qu’ils 
doivent aux maitres et ce qu’ils apportent de neuf. 


In 1963 it was more than thirty years since a great Delacroix 
exhibition had been seen in France. Moreover, while people were, 
generally speaking, aware of his great decorative ensembles which 
can be seen in Paris, only a few had bothered to overcome the 
difficulties of access in order to do so. But in France a centenary is a 
date marquante, and this occasion was duly seized not only to spot- 
light Delacroix’s achievements as a decorative artist, but also to 
honour him with a series of exhibitions covering his whole life and 
oeuvre. The preparations for this celebration started some two years 
in advance, both critics and art historians using this time to investi- 
gate and reappraise all aspects of the man, the period and the work. 
And because an element of re-discovery was involved, as well as a 
chance to bury the legacy from the past, everyone concerned set to 
work with new vigour and an impressive seriousness of purpose. The 
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result is that great strides were made in the field of French art history, 
as several of the books under review prove, and that our knowledge 
and understanding of Delacroix and the period in which he lived 
have been much increased. 


* * * 


All the publications to be considered here are fruits, directly or 
indirectly, of the Delacroix centenary, though the majority were 
written in advance of the celebrations and only a few compiled after 
fresh study of the works. They fall conveniently into three categories 
—Biographies, Exhibition Catalogues and Critical Studies—which 
complement one another, though there is a certain amount of over- 
lapping. This review is intended to bring out the best points of each 
volume, giving particular emphasis to whatever new ideas or inform- 
ation it contains. Inevitably these volumes are not all of equal 
importance or validity, and in fact some are slight and others mis- 
informed and misleading. But there is a hard core of half a dozen 
volumes which represent the enormous advance in Delacroix studies 
which has gone on over the past thirty years and which, taken 
together, provide that complete picture of the man and his world, his 
artistic aims and conceptions, his difficulties and triumphs, and his 
meaning for ourselves for which everyone has been waiting. And if 
Delacroix’s wish were suddenly to be fulfilled—he once said to 
Maxime du Camp: ‘Ah, how I would like to come back ina hundred 
years to find out what they think of me’—he could sit down for an 
hour or two with these volumes and then return to the Elysian Fields, 
happy and proud, knowing that his compatriots still thrill to his 
life’s work and count it among the greatest human achievements in 
art. His personality, as he had always hoped, is still vitally alive ‘in 
the minds of others’. And though it may once have been true, as M. 
Sérullaz remarks in the introduction to his Memorial Catalogue, that 
La disparution d’Eugéne Delacroix, le 13 août 1863, ne troubla que peu 
opinion publique. . . . Le deuil n’affecte en vérité qu’une élite d’amis et de 
connaisseurs: la France des officiels n’a conscience de perdre qu’un 


peintre estimable et discuté qui réconciliait le monde du Second Empire 
avec la grande décoration. 


today it is Ja France des officiels which leads the nation’s homage. 
Taking their cue from Cézanne’s cryptic phrase ‘We are all in 
Delacroix’, they have raised him to the status of a demi-dieu, and 
Delacroix now appears as a larger and more powerful figure than 
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ever before. Moreover, M. Sérullaz puts into words the sentiments 
of a whole new generation of art historians when he writes: 


L’oeuvre que Delacroix construit, domine et abrite quarante années d’Art, 
porte en son intimité les germes de la plupart des mouvements de la 
peinture moderne, tout en rayonnant elle-même d’un éclat comparable à 
celui de l’oeuvre de Rembrandt ou de Cézanne. 


* * * 


In the field of biography, the most memorable contribution is a 
long and splendidly illustrated volume from the pen of M. René 
Huyghe, member of the Académie Française, which has appeared 
simultaneously in French and English. His Delacroix is most readable 
and instructive. It is also very stimulating, because M. Huyghe’s 
enthusiastic explanations of Delacroix’s paintings almost amount 
to a spiritual experience. This is not a volume in which the reader 
should look for new material gathered through research: its value 
lies above all in the author’s ideas and his novel way of presenting 
them. M. Huyghe is a cultivated man with a quick and sensitive 
intellect who has spent years familiarizing himself with Delacroix’s 
mind and artistic outlook. He knows a great deal about his life and 
period, knows the literature which he most enjoyed and drew upon 
for his subjects, has read all that friends and contemporaries wrote 
about him and has a deep sympathy with all that he created. M. 
Huyghe has made full use of this learning to write a book which is 
intelligent, all-embracing and enthralling, a sort of living testimony 
to Delacroix which can be most warmly recommended to all students 
of the arts. It is on the whole factually reliable, provides as none 
other has a full and subtly reasoned explanation of Delacroix’s 
stylistic development, includes analyses of a great many individual 
works, and succeeds not only in unravelling the complexities of 
Delacroix’s temperament but in relating his Jdeenwelt and pictorial 
imagery to the history of ideas of his period. One may occasionally 
disagree with M. Huyghe, especially with regard to some of his 
interpretations or to his geometrical analyses of compositions. Also 
at times his flow of rhetoric outstrips his powers of reasoning. But 
these defects do not invalidate the fundamental good sense of a book 
which does more than any other to help the reader see Delacroix 
plain. 
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It is a relief to find that M. Huyghe, unlike most writers, refuses to 
allow himself to see Delacroix as ‘le plus fougueux des romantiques’ 
(Maurice Sérullaz) who in mid-career (in about 1832) suddenly dis- 
covered and succumbed to the ideals and discipline of classicism. 
He could never have proposed the over-simplified view that M. 
Sérullaz favours when discussing the difference between one of the 
half-domes in the Library of the Chambre des Députés, executed in 
1843-47, and the ‘Apotheosis of Homer’ dome in the Luxembourg, 
executed in 1843-45: 


Dans cette coupole s’incarne l’art tout d'équilibre et de synthèse qui est 
désormais celui de l’homme que l’on peut considérer comme le chef de 
lécole Romantique. La fougueuse violence encore perceptible dans I’hémi- 
cycle d’Attila au Palais Bourbon fait place ici a Pordre et à la mesure; le 
calme succède à l'inquiétude, le statisme l'emporte sur le dynamisme, la 
spiritualité élevée triomphe totalement de la matière et du chaos. 


In fact, though he seems unaware of it. M. Sérullaz has demolished 
his own argument with the elaborate documentation which appears 
on earlier pages of his volume on the Peintures Murales, for this 
proves that on this specific occasion the ‘calme’ had preceded the 
‘inquiétude’ in time and not the opposite. M. Huyghe takes a more 
complex but wiser view of things and insists how strongly Delacroix 
was marked by the Davidian classicism of Guérin and Gérard at the 
beginning of his career, emphasizes that his earliest independent 
works were coloured by a Raphaelesque classicism, and then shows 
how, under the influence of Gros, this classicism had been roman- 
tically transformed already by 1822 when Delacroix produced the 
‘Barque de Dante’. M. Huyghe is definite: this terrific canvas, which 
is romantically inspired but classically handled and was once des- 
cribed by Gros as ‘chastened Rubens’, can no more be assigned 
absolutely to one category than can any of Delacroix’s subsequent 
works. For M. Huyghe there is no fundamental contradiction 
between Classicism and Romanticism in the nineteenth century; 
both want to make painting ‘more intense, more powerful’, but 
where the Neo-Classic artist bridles his passions and ‘the power 
quivering within him’ in order to preserve the nobility, tranquillity 
and beauty of his forms, the Romantic has ‘the courage to unchain 
the energy repressed within’ and set the painstakingly perfected 
forms a-quiver with life. i 

On the basis of this reconciliation, M. Huyghe then proceeds to 
define and situate Delacroix’s artistic personality, in which ‘a 
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French and Germanic ancestry converged’, as he rightly emphasizes, 
and was enhanced by the aristocratic heredity of his putative father 
Talleyrand. M. Huyghe has invented a classification for Delacroix, 
that of the supreme ‘Dandy’ in art, though he never manages to 
define this term with any precision. He gets at the sense of it 
obliquely. For instance, Dandyism in France was something which 
had a greater spiritual significance than the ‘mere elegance of dress 
and behaviour’ which is its only connotation in English. ‘It was not 
classical although it reacted against disordered exuberances and 
favoured the strict disciplines imposed by reason and will. Nor was 
it romantic, although it considered that the source of all creative 
activity lay in an inspired richness and in a generous flow of sen- 
sibility’, he says. ‘The reality of Dandyism is human, social, spiri- 
tual’, said Barbey d’Aurevilly. The French concept of Dandyism thus 
involved many factors: self-domination, acceptance of conventions 
and submission to the rule of reason, but at the same time it was 
essential to affirm one’s individuality, one’s particular sensibility. It 
was, said Baudelaire, ‘a kind of cult of one’s self’. And to that M. 
Huyghe adds that it involved ‘a disposition to give majorimportance 
to the inner life, to a knowledge based not so much on the collective 
beliefs supplied from outside as on personal self-examination, on 
introspection, and to find in the self the primary reality’. 

It is fascinating to follow M. Huyghe as he applies these defini- 
tions to Delacroix and he is at his best showing ‘Dandyism’ at work 
in the sequence of the paintings. This, he says, is responsible for 
Delacroix’s alternating obsession with themes of communal and 
private significance. It also causes the perpetual fluctuation of his 
moods. Hence too the fact that everything he painted was in some 
way concerned with the precarious balance which he felt to exist 
in life between two opposing forces, whether they be body and soul, 
man and beast, good and evil, civilization and barbarism or justice 
and treachery. But perhaps M. Huyghe’s most brilliant chapter is 
concerned with elucidating the private symbolism inherent in 
Delacroix’s subject-matter. However, if M. Huyghe stresses the 
importance of the emotions and imagination, ‘which responds to 
what is welling up in the depths of us’, as one half of Dandyism, 
he does not forget that the other is cultivation of the mind and the 
powers of reason without which the artist cannot give form to his 
visions and embody them in coherent compositions. These two 
forces, says M. Huyghe, were wrongly regarded by Delacroix’s 
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contemporaries as contrary to each other, but in fact ‘an exceptional 
man’ can bring them, by an effort of the will, into a creative equili- 
brium, and Delacroix the ‘Dandy’ was exactly this ‘exceptional 
man’. 


* * * 


After reading M. Huyghe, one turns hopefully to Raymond 
Escholier’s big new tome Eugène Delacroix to continue the voyage of 
discovery, but here one is met by disappointment. Far from improv- 
ing on or adding to the contents of his pioneer three-volume bio- 
graphy of 1926-29, M. Escholier has simply cut down his original 
text by two-thirds—at times it hardly makes sense—and has turned 
a blind eye to the results of any research done since it was published. 
His text therefore is not of much value, although the colour plates 
in this volume—which has been made up like a Christmas annual— 
form a well-chosen survey of Delacroix’s oeuvre and are of better 
quality than those in M. Huyghe’s book. 

M. Escholier’s second contribution, Delacroix et les Femmes, is 
another matter. It is not very substantial, is largely a scissors-and- 
paste job and contains many passages taken over wholesale from his 
old biography and from the new volume just discussed. But it has 
been written with a valid purpose, namely to disprove the errors both 
of ‘Baudelaire qui n’entra jamais dans l'intimité de Delacroix et qui 
crut voir en lui un misogyne’, and of Joubin ‘incapable d’atteindre la 
vie secrète . . . et ne voyant en lui qu’amours ancillaires’. M. Escho- 
lier sets out to show that Delacroix not only tasted Tamour-passion’, 
to use Stendhal’s expression, but, in fact, indulged in it as a physical 
necessity at all periods of his life. Here, then is a sensuous, scent- 
laden parade of the females who enchanted Delacroix and played a 
determining role in his life: Irène Cervoni, Elisabeth Salter, Mme. de 
Coëtlosquet, Alberthe de Rubempré, Mme. Dalton, Pauline Villot, 
Elisabeth Boulanger (later Mme. Cavé), George Sand, the Malibran, 
the Pasta, Rachel, Princess Czartoryska and that faithful ‘con- 
solatrice’ the Baronne de Forget, daughter of General La Vallette and 
goddaughter of the Empress Josephine. M. Escholier has not by any 
means said the last word on this subject, but his book has a genuine 
interest because it is a pioneering work and contains unpublished 
material in the form of letters from Mme de Forget to Delacroix, 
which have been put at the author’s disposal by the Comte de 


Féligonde. 
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Of Mme. Deslandres’s so-called ‘pictorial biography’, the less said 
the better. It adds nothing to our knowledge, the illustrations are all 
to be found in other volumes, and the text is marred by errors of fact 
and interpretation. For all its pretensions to seriousness, M. Jullian’s 
biography is not much better, being written in the manner of a 
feuilletoniste. Bright and readable it is, at least until the chatter 
begins to pall. The author even displays an occasional flash of 
perceptive insight, and sometimes makes an incisive comment on 
social history, But too much of his book is fictional and flighty. How 
can one take seriously a biographer who gives incorrect dates for 
major episodes in his hero’s life—e.g., Delacroix’s Moroccan trip, 
the painting of his ‘Self-Portrait in a green waistcoat’, the com- 
missioning of the Luxembourg decorations—and argues from these 
false premises? English readers will learn with some amusement that 
at the time of his visit to this country: ‘Delacroix tomba en plein 
“Gothic Revival”, au moment même où Lord Eglington [sic] 
reconstituait un tournoi avec des cavaliers.... Le combat de deux 
chevaliers, au Louvre, semble en être un épisode.’ Delacroix arrived 
in London in May, 1825, though M. Jullian (who has previously given 
a false date for the arrival there of Géricault also) states that it was 
1824; the painting of the Deux Cavaliers to which he refers was 
executed c. 1830; and the Eglinton Tournament was held in 1839. 
More room might have been accorded in this biography to the sober 
truths of reality. 


* + * 


Fiction may now yield to science in the form of exhibition cata- 
logues and explanatory critical studies. This is not the place to 
discuss exhibitions which were held a year ago and have long 
since been dismantled, but in some cases the catalogues contain 
material which is of permanent art historical value. This is certainly 
the case with the Bonnat collection, and still more so with the 105 
drawings at the Louvre, for which Mlle. Bacou produced a first- 
class annotated catalogue (Delacroix: Dessins) containing new ideas 
and information. The catalogue of La Gravure Romantique, by M. 
Jean Adhémar and M. Jacques Lethéve, is less ambitious, but 
historians of the period will find it useful because it reveals un- 
familiar aspects of the movement and offers a full conspectus of 
what was being done in graphic work. The Toronto exhibition, the 
first of the centenary series, was a small affair, but the paintings, all 
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from collections—public as well as private—on the North American 
continent, were little known and outstanding examples. Moreover 
a great deal of original thought and constructive research went info 
the catalogue, which was compiled by Mr. Lee Johnson, a young art 
historian from the University of Toronto who is virtually the only 
non-French authority in matters pertaining to Delacroix. 

M. Sérullaz has followed much the same method as Mr. Johnson 
in writing his great Memorial Catalogue, a noble compilation of 532 
entries in which he has recorded all that is known or thought about 
the works shown at the Delacroix Centenary Exhibition in the 
Louvre. For once, the Musées Nationaux decided to wait until all 
the works assembled had been re-examined before producing a 
definitive catalogue. The result is a highly professional affair, which is 
at once a major contribution to the Delacroix literature and a monu- 
ment to the scholarship and industry of M. Sérullaz, who has 
recently become Chief Curator of Drawings at the Louvre. French art 
historians have been fully aware for a long time of the confused state 
of our knowledge of Delacroix’s oeuvre and M. Sérullaz has done a 
remarkable job in straightening things out. He has seized the 
opportunity to collate the information given in earlier publications by 
Robaut, Burty, de Planet, Moreau-Nélaton, Joubin, Escholier and 
others; he includes new information which he has unearthed in 
various archives; he has checked and where necessary now corrects 
facts, dates, pedigrees, and even titles of pictures which seemed to 
be firmly established; he discusses and settles many stylistic prob- 
lems; and he has the courage to reject pictures which on reflection 
seem to him of doubtful authenticity. At last, too, M. Sérullaz has 
made publicly available many of the subsequent annotations which 
Robaut wrote into his own copy of his Catalogue Raisonné (1885); 
he has incorporated the opinions of other present-day scholars; 
and he has revised several of his own statements in the original 
Summary Catalogue of the exhibition. Thus by the time he has 
finished sorting out the many contradictions and errors which beset 
the student of Delacroix M. Sérullaz has produced a reference work 
of permanent value which all future researchers will need to take as 
their starting point. The works have been regrouped since the 
Summary Catalogue and are now listed more or less chronologically; 
every catalogued item is illustrated. 

The Bern and Bremen catalogues are predominantly of interest for 
the paintings listed which were not included in any of the French 
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shows. It is, however, unfortunate that, although these two exhibi- 
tions were held later than the French ones, the compilers of the 
catalogues went ahead without consulting M. Sérullaz, for they have 
included information which he shows to be false and pictures whose 
authenticity he denies. 


* * * 


Among the latest batch of critical studies, two volumes are 
outstanding, those written by Mr. Johnson and M. Sérullaz, while 
the rest make only a small contribution. M. Sjoberg’s handbook for 
the uninitiated contains no information which cannot be found 
better expressed elsewhere and relies too largely for its opinions 
on writings of doubtful value. Maximilien Gautier has produced a 
picture-book, albeit with good quality plates, containing a few 
summary notes, The volume of Delacroix’s Letters edited by Edouard 
Roditi (Les plus belles lettres de Delacroix) has a misleading title 
since the selection is quite arbitrary. In all, some forty letters are 
included, all written before 1833 and mostly addressed to Pierret. 
The text and the brief footnotes have been taken over virtually intact 
from Joubin, without correction or modernization. The Delacroix 
in the Collection Génies et Réalités is a very poor successor to the 
Gauguin volume published in the same series in 1960. Apart from a 
rather diverting and well documented article by Maitre Maurice 
Rheims on the prices paid for works by Delacroix in the artist’s 
studio during his lifetime and later at auction, the contributions are 
bellettrist in type, poor in quality, frequently misinformed and 
lacking in interest. 

The special Delacroix number of La Revue du Louvre is, as one 
would expect, a more serious affair. It contains two articles of real 
interest: one by Mlle. Toupet on the evolution and history of the 
‘Assassinat de l’Evéque de Liège’; the other a strikingly original and 
scholarly paper by Mlle. Charpentier on the sources and evolution 
of the “Bataille de Nancy’. This last contains a great deal of new 
material and establishes certain dates which M. Sérullaz has in- 
explicably chosen to ignore when compiling his entry for the great 
painting in his Memorial Catalogue. He cannot have been unaware 
of the contents of this article because the review figures in his bib- 
liography. His failure to take it into account is a regrettable lapse. 

Fräulein Christine Sieber-Meier’s pamphlet on Delacroix’s 
‘Oeuvre Littéraire’, an eminently serious contribution, appears to be 
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a doctoral thesis. She analyses the underlying ideas and motivation 
of each of Delacroix’s essays and relates them to biographical facts, 
then ultimately attempts to piece together, with elaborate cross- 
references, the evolution of the ideas which were to find expression in 
the Dictionnaire des Beaux Arts on which Delacroix worked during 
the last years of his life. This text prepares readers admirably to get 
the most out of Delacroix’s art criticism, and approaches the subject 
from a new angle. Fraulein Sieber-Meier first brings out the close 
relationship that exists between the ideas that Delacroix was ex- 
pressing on paper and what was happening simultaneously in his 
painting. Then she shows how often an essay was inspired by Dela- 
croix’s awareness of some parallel between his own experience and 
that of a great master of the past. 

Mr. Lee Johnson sets out in his monograph to do something which 
no other writer has tackled. That is to say, he tries simultaneously to 
assess the significance of Delacroix as a mid-nineteenth-century 
artist standing between a long past, with its established tradition, 
and the present with its revolutionized heritage, and also to account 
for the importance of Delacroix to the painters who came after him 
by giving a detailed description, based on passages in specific paint- 
ings, of Delacroix’s progressive innovations as a colourist. Not that 
Mr. Johnson overlooks biographical factors. On the contrary, this 
is perhaps the most sensible all-round view of Delacroix that has 
found its way into print, and it is doubly welcome for being the work 
of an English author. 

The volume is modest in length and inexpensive but Mr. Johnson 
has managed to compress between its covers the most essential things 
that a student would want to know before settling down to study 
Delacroix. It is, so to speak, the acid bath that dispels the ‘Gallic 
effusions’ and allows the paintings to be seen more clearly, and it 
makes a positive contribution in so far as Mr. Johnson suggests, in 
language which is briefer and blunter than that of M. Huyghe, how 
to look at Delacroix’s oeuvre. Far from losing himself in Romantic 
iconography or rigmaroles about Romantic passion, Mr. Johnson 
rejects Baudelaire’s theory that it is Delacroix’s ‘singular and per- 
sistent melancholy’ that constitutes his link with ‘the whole chain of 
history’ and gets down right away to his main points. 

Monet, Renoir, Seurat, Gauguin, Van Gogh all admired Delacroix’s work 


and were influenced by it. Not one of these painters in his maturity con- 
tinued the literary and historical themes or melancholy sentiment of 
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Delacroix. What attracted them to him was, above all, his use of colour. 
He was the supreme colourist of the first half of the 19th century and for this 
very reason somewhat isolated from and at variance with his contemporar- 
ies. Now the primary distinction of all these masters of the latter half of 
the 19th century was their brilliant handling of colour, It seems to be time, 
therefore... to try and replace . . . Baudelaire’s link by reviewing Dela- 
croix’s development in relation to his colour theory and practice, and 
reassessing what these owe to tradition, how far they may be original, what 
their connection was with the future, 


From there Mr. Johnson goes on to discuss how much Delacroix’s 
use of colour may have owed to contemporary scientific discoveries, 
how much his technical methods were influenced by a striving for 
naturalistic efforts, what he owed to classical art, and finally how 
much his stylistic formation owed to the old masters and how much 
he invented. This last consideration leads the author to the sound 
view that: 


Delacroix has sometimes been accused of being backwardlooking, but if he 
looked back to the highest traditions of the past it was in order the better 
to recreate the present and to prepare the future, not to take refuge in a 
sterile and regressive eclecticism. 


This passage might equally have been written about Picasso, but 
somehow it does not occur to writers about the nineteenth century 
that the two artists resemble each other in an extraordinary number 
of different ways. 


* * * 


The most important volume, once again written by M. Sérullaz and 
devoted to Delacroix’s Peintures Murales, has been reserved to the 
last. Hitherto, no monograph has been devoted solely to this fas- 
cinating and major aspect of his life’s work, so that M. Sérullaz 
deserves to be congratulated first of all on his enterprise. But he 
deserves still more praise for the thoroughness with which he has 
carried it out. The coverage of the subject is not strictly complete, 
though excuses can be found for the author’s omissions. He excludes, 
for example, the four panels of ‘The Seasons’ painted for Talma’s 
dining-room (1821), seemingly on the grounds that they were recently 
published in The Burlington Magazine by Mr. Lee Johnson, and the 
‘King Rodrigo’ (1833) painted to decorate Alexandre Dumas’s 
apartment on the occasion of a Lenten carnival, seemingly because it 
was not meant to be a permanency. All these are included in the 
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Memorial Catalogue. M. Sérullaz has also left out the four other 
panels of “The Seasons’ (1856-61) ordered by Hartmann, but here 
he is justified because they were never completed and the existing 
sketches are mostly by one of Delacroix’s assistants. Apart from 
these, all the decorative works undertaken by Delacroix between 
1834 and 1861 are here studied in detail: three fresco panels executed 
at Valmont in 1834, the paintings in the Salon du Roi and the 
Library at the Chambre des Députés (1833-47), the ceiling paintings 
at the Senate (1840-46), the ‘Pietà’ (1840-44) in St. Denis du St. 
Sacrement, the ceiling in the Galerie d’Apollon at the Louvre 
(1849-51), and the Chapelle des Saints-Anges in St. Sulpice (1849-61). 
Inevitably the elaborate scheme with which Delacroix decorated the 
Salon de la Paix in the Hétel de Ville in Paris (1852-54) can be 
represented only by the sketch for the central oval in the Musée 
Carnavalet and by reproductions of Andrieu’s drawings after the 
originals which were burnt during the Commune. 

All the rest have been specially, and extremely well, photographed 
for this publication, which includes many instructive details in close- 
up and some twenty plates in colour. M. Sérullaz here adopts the 
method of allowing the story of these decorations to be told at first 
hand and in chronological sequence by documents of the time— 
contracts, receipts for payments made. Delacroix’s own letters and 
journal, the written accounts of his assistants and friends, letters and 
reports exchanged between different members of the bureaucracy, 
extracts from the press of the day, articles by contemporary critics. 
This is where M. Sérullaz makes his great contribution, for he has 
assembled a formidable quantity of new material and starting from 
this is able to correct innumerable factual errors and misconceptions 
for which earlier commentators have been responsible. Only when he 
has completed this presentation (and nothing could be more scholarly) 
does the author himself intervene to say a final word—and in general 
a brief one at that. Here M. Sérullaz reveals one of his few weaknesses. 
For while he is ready to discuss the sources of Delacroix’s style, he 
avoids close analysis and never tries to see Delacroix as a decorator 
in relation to such great predecessors as Tintoretto, Le Brun and 
Tiepolo. Yet M. Sérullaz is prepared to introduce modish compari- 
sons with Braque, Van Gogh, Rouault, Soutine, Derain and Chagall. 
Apart from this objection, one may criticize M. Sérullaz for un- 
accountable negligence in preparing his plans of the decorations in 
the Chambre des Députés—the Seine is called the Saône (P1.20), the 
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positions of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic are reversed, the 
positions of the Attila and the Orpheus halfdomes are reversed, the 
entrance to the Library is marked on the wrong side and one door is 
entirely omitted—and for failing to list the known preparatory draw- 
ings and oil sketches for the various ensembles. True, much of this 
information can be found if one is prepared to search in the Memorial 
Catalogue, but it should have been possible to include it all in the 
same book. 

These criticisms are meant simply as warnings and are not intended 
to bring into disrepute a monumental and infinitely valuable achieve- 
ment, which one would like to see made required reading for all 
students of French nineteenth-century art. Mr. Johnson’s book gives 
a lead to the English-speaking world by showing why it can no longer 
afford to disregard the greatness and genius of Delacroix. Neverthe- 
less, one wonders how many English students will trouble to go to see 
Delacroix’s mural paintings on their next visit to Paris. And it is 
equally sad to think that if M. Sérullaz’s volume had been devoted to 
decorative ensembles by Veronese, Tiepolo or Goya, several enter- 
prising London publishers would have come along months ago with 
a project to produce it in translation. 


22 
NOVELS OF 1964 
(j) VASILI AKSENOV 
Katapulta. Pora, moy drug, pora, 


SIBERIA, FOR SO LONG the ideal open prison, has lately become the 
Russian writer’s refreshment area. When the ideas run dry, when the 
screws tighten, or when plain, simple melancholy sets in, he can 
migrate to the East in one of those comfortable subsidized aero- 
planes. There, well out of the snapping-line of the literary watch- 
dogs, he can clear his head of Moscow sophistication and get closer 
to life. Then, home again with bulging briefcase. So it was in Decem- 
ber, 1961, that Vasili Aksenov visited Sakhalin, an island just a few 
miles north of Japan. 

Those weeks proved fertile in ‘life material’. The first result was the 
novella ‘Oranges from Morocco’ which appeared in January, 1963, in 
the monthly Yunost and forms the greater part of the collection 
entitled Katapulta. It is an unexceptional work about some men 
from a construction camp who are brought together by a queue for 
an exciting and unheard-of consignment of oranges. The plot is 
minimal and the characters speak a queer mixture of cynical slang 
and socialist jargon. It is perhaps the weakest of the nine stories in 
Katapulta; of the others ‘Change in Way of Life’ is a pleasant tale 
of woman fishing and hooking man. ‘Lunches from 1943’ is a 
sobering reflection on Russian war hysteria, and the worried, if not 
pessimistic, ‘Papa, slozhi’ describes a pathetic ex-first-class footballer 
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who is overshadowed by his beautiful, educated and probably un- 
faithful wife. 

Pora, moy drug, pora (‘My friend, it is time’), though, puts these 
short stories well into the shade. It is a real novel—a love-story in the 
best Russian tradition set partly in Siberia and partly on the Estonian 
sea-shore, familiar to readers of the author’s A Starry Ticket. As 
usual, Mr. Aksenov’s narrators change every few chapters, The most 
important ‘T’, Valya Marvich, a writer, has been drifting apart from 
his wife Tatyana, a budding actress, and they have just put in 
petitions for divorce. Still, Valya follows his wife to Estonia, where 
she is making a film and they meet Viktor, a laughing, tragic young 
Soviet drifter, up for the tourist season. He has nothing but his 
blarney, which earns him free drinks in plenty, and his imagination, 
which has provided him with Lillian, the perfect thirty-five-year-old 
mother-mistress. He is so patent, so ludicrous and charming that they 
nickname him Kyanukuk, the Estonian for ‘cook on a tree-stump’. 
He is, one might think, the most negative of negative elements, but 
Valya’s view is different: 


I decided I should talk to him seriously, I should help him perhaps. Is this 
funny? Not at all. I’ve been through every phase of naive cynicism myself. 
Everyone has to, probably. But I have now come to recognize certain 
elementary principles, the most basic human values: trust, pity, gratitude 
and honesty. 


Valya tries to salvage the marriage, but Tatyana is now almost a 
starlet and thinks she needs her freedom. When she turns down his 
offer he takes the first aeroplane to Siberia to work her out of his 
system. Tatyana is taken up by Oleg, a gilded New-Class idiot who 
runs a Volga, and two sidekicks named Edward and Misha. Their 
talk is out of this Soviet world: water-skiing, Alfa~-Romeos, the twist, 
Antonioni and dinner at the Aragvi, “You see’, he tells Tatyana 


Because my dad’s a big-noise in the government I can lead a life that’s out 
of the question for other people. Still, in our society they do not hand down 
jobs from father to son. My dad can’t just bequeath me his brains and his 
experience. 


So, unfortunately, he has to do a university course. Kyanukuk is 
accepted into this clique as a paid jester. But he is forever on the 
defensive. ‘I don’t need your money’, he tells them. Then, gay and 
silly, Tatyana demands champagne at one in the morning. She offers 
a kiss to the first man to bring her some. ‘I don’t need your kisses’, 
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shouts Kyanukuk, racing off on a motor-cycle towards the airport 
which has an all-night buffet. A few miles up the road he smashes 
himself to death. 

Shocked back to earth, Tatyana at last understands her need for 
Valya. Her film première, the praises of the fans and the critics, Oleg’s 
feeble and arrogant attempts at rape, all leave her icy cold. ‘Mirror, 
mirror, console me’, she begs, ‘thank you, I am consoled.’ But not 
for long. She takes an aeroplane to the East and arrives by river boat, 
a highly incongruous figure, at her husband’s side. They talk and 
Valya repeats his philosophy, banal perhaps to the western ear, but 
strange and a little alarming to the Russian who sees Valya as a hero: 
I want simple things: simple, natural, human feelings. I want to stand by my 
friends and to love my wife and children, to have sympathy with people 
and to do them good and to do no one wrong. I’m finished with fighting. 
So here is the theme of Mr. Aksenov’s book, by far his best to date. 
His hero withdraws, but what from and what to he does not specify. 
Probably the clue lies in the title, a quotation from one of Pushkin’s 
best-loved short poems. ‘My friend, it is time, the heart seeks for 
rest.’ And every Russian schoolboy knows the line which follows: 
‘There is no happiness on earth. There is only peace and free-will.” 


(k) ROBERT CREELEY 
The Island 


Mr. Robert Creeley is one of the younger American poets who 
have turned to Mr. Charles Olson as their theorist and to William 
Carlos Williams as the nearest thing to their master. The Island is his 
first novel; and itis not difficult to see how the conception of poetry 
he has been working out has influenced the form of this book too. 

Two main ideas govern the form of Mr. Creeley’s poetry. One is 
that poetry should not be consciously descriptive, leaving attention in 
the end somewhere outside the poem: it should offer, rather, an 
intrinsically interesting tissue of sensations and perceptions such as 
man has as a ‘creature of nature’ in contact with other ‘creations of 
nature’, without the imposition of his ego in between. Secondly, what 
will give it its individuality is above all its breath movement, the speed 
and force and pause that come from the pressure of the poet’s breath 
as he speaks. 
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The Island is, on the face of it, an account of the tensions and 
break-up of a marriage, when a young American couple settle for a 
while on a Mediterranean island reminiscent of Majorca. The 
husband is a young, would-be writer, who watches his wife’s interest 
slowly turn from him as a result of his indolent, clumsy, self-doubting 
way of life. (The family’s money comes from her.) But Mr. Creeley’s 
interest is not in providing solid, rounded portraits of the couple and 
the people they are in contact with on the island; nor with explaining 
in any dramatic way the course of their impulses and the effects they 
have; nor with distributing our sympathies and compelling us to 
judge his characters’ decisions. Mr. Creeley’s interest is in John, the 
writer. John is not there as a hero in any moral sense of the word; 
but he is unmistakably there because his perceptions are those of a 
man without any striving, struggling ego—something, at any rate, of 
a ‘creature of nature’—and he implicitly becomes, for all his moral 
failures, an aesthetic hero instead. 

It is as though, bound by a sense of honesty, Mr. Creeley is 
obliged to show the type of man he is interested in as one who gets 
into a mess, But the mess as such is not interesting to Mr. Creeley— 
it just becomes, by force of circumstances, the material of his hero’s 
perceptions. So we follow the passive John through his awed, 
wondering friendship with a volatile and shameless young English- 
man who lives on the island, through the arrival and departure of a 
French painter, through his wife’s brief, silent burst of love for the 
painter and hér turning from John, through the last absurd and 
deliberate quarrel he has with her. To convey this story of John’s 
thoughts and sensations, Mr. Creeley has devised a curious prose 
which is intricately ‘natural’ in its varying speed and rhythm, and 
at the same time crudely artless and unselective in its diction: 

At least the house grew quiet again. Rene, in a loft above their rooms, 
began now to paint, and this in turn opened their eyes, forced them all back 
to seeing. They were given again the question of liking, or disliking, or rather 
of seeing or not seeing, whatever it was.... An excitement returned. 

In all of it John looked for what he might hold to, finally. He was not 
sure, shied from the easy good nature, the quick eyes. When their con- 
versation grew relaxed and the sun settled in the corner of the room, 
through the far windows, the stone of the floor softened and the children, 
quick to sense their enjoyment, came closer, played in narrowing circles 
round their chairs. But, for his own part, John stiffened on the seat, heard 
the words, the laughter, the ease, as a fair displacement of his own con- 
cerns, and although he wanted to let them go, could not, sat tight, listening, 
following with an intense uneasiness all that was said. 
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There is honesty and urgency and sharp perception in a passage 
like that, and the rhythm of it, harnessed to certain associations of the 
words, is doing a distinctive job. But close attention shows it to be 
full of loose metaphysics and psychology, blurred thought, wrong 
metaphor: ‘what he might hold to, finally’, ‘heard... the ease’, 
‘played in narrowing circles’. The same might be said of any passage 
in the book. Mr. Creeley seems to have worked on the principle that 
the slovenliness of spontaneous language can be redeemed on the 
written page by the careful reproduction of the emotional movement 
that prompts it—whereas sorting out the thought is likely to kill the 
‘breathing’. It is a gamble that only comes off at much lower odds 
than is necessary for the result to be called a success. Yet it gives 
The Island a little niche in contemporary American fiction. 


() MARIO VARGAS LLOSA 
La Ciudad y los Perros 


J. M. G. LE CLEZIO 
Le Procés-Verbal 


Both these novels, one by a Peruvian now working in Paris, the 
other by a young Anglo-Frenchman, were concerned in the final 
stages of the judging for the Prix Formentor last May, La Ciudad y 
los Perros narrowly failing to win the prize, Read together they make 
an encouraging comparison, for they have, happily, absolutely 
nothing in common except their talent, which is surely as it should 
be with any literary prize of this sort. 

For a first novel La Ciudad y los Perros is impressively dense and 
surefooted. It comes in the racing colours of the Seix Barral stable 
all right, with its map of Lima and photograph of the actual building 
where the action is set, but fears of another drab piece of urban docu- 
mentary are unfounded, because this is a novel with real social and 
moral bite, with a background new to most readers and a theme 
far from merely local. 

It deals with the lives of a group of cadets in a boarding school in 
Lima run by the army, both their communal existence and their 
different social backgrounds. The controlled anarchy of any such 
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self-consciously isolated community of boys is thoroughly explored 
and documented. Life at the Leoncio Prado school is not for the 
sensitive or feeble; it is brutal, sensual and true to its own savage 
traditions. Above the confused moral code of the cadets, which is 
really that of the underworld, Sr. Llosa has set the dim expediency of 
the officers, prepared, with one notable exception, to cover up even 
a murder to protect their jobs and their illusions. 

The moral crisis of the novel, which enables the writer to make a 
tough indictment of many sections of Lima society, is precipitated by 
the death during an exercise of the Slave, a fastidious, frightened boy 
for whom life at the school has been a hell, His death isin fact murder, 
a revenge for having informed on one of the ruling clique among the 
cadets of his year. Attempts to investigate the crime are doomed, and 
the only officer who sees his duty as extending outside the walls of the 
institution where he works is posted away. 

By tracing back the family events which led to certain of the boys 
being incarcerated in the Leoncio Prado Sr. Llosa has widened the 
scope of his social reference to take in most layers of society, and the 
stature of his novel is increased accordingly. There is only one minor 
criticism one would make, and that is a gross coincidence in the plot, 
over-weighted by dramatic irony, whereby the Slave and his chief 
tormentor both love the same girl, unbeknown to each other. With 
such a determinedly realistic approach this seems a weakness, All in 
all though this is a very bright beginning indeed. 

The same applies equally to Le Procés-Verbal, unsuccessful in the 
Prix Formentor but since awarded the Prix Renaudot in France. This 
novel, according to its author, belongs to the category of roman-jeu 
or roman-puzzle, a total fiction aimed at setting up reverberations in 
the reader’s mind. Puzzle and reverberate it certainly does. 

The hero comes from a long line of symbolic recluses and is called 
Adam Pollo. Nothing is known about him for certain; indeed his 
past is deliberately ambiguous—is he an army deserter or has he 
escaped from a psychiatric ward? These are the only two alternatives 
we are offered. Certain it is that he ends up in an asylum, after society 
has taken its revenge on him for his peculiar way of life. For Pollo 
lives alone on a hill, having moved uninvited into an unoccupied 
house, and his only human contact is with a girl called Michéle, 
with whom he makes rather abrupt love or discusses metaphysics as 
they lie on a billiard table. 

The novel has little rational development, but reads like a very 
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intelligent collection of random ideas and even styles. There are 
some fetching typographical innovations, including words crossed 
out and what purports to be a page of a newspaper bound into the 
text at one point. It is extremely ambitious and deliberately naive by 
turns; there are exotic moments of a sort of Lautréamont mysticism 
together with careful descriptions of totally irrelevant details, like a 
Martini sign in the street. Adam Pollo himself suffers, if that is the 
right word, from an extase matérialiste, and the dividing lines 
between himself and other organisms are correspondingly’ weak. At 
different times he identifies himself with a dog, a drowned man, even 
rocks, 

The most hopeful of M. Le Clézio’s several moods and manners is 
his own form of lucid lyricism, which suggests that he may one day 
produce something quite remarkable. Meanwhile this is an attrac- 
tively playful and intelligent beginning. 


(m) JOHN BERGER 
Corker’s Freedom 


Mr. Berger starts—or rather resumes, for this is his third novel and 
a most ambitious one—with a considerable advantage. He knows, 
as clearly as a writer can know or ought to know, precisely what he 
wants the medium to do for him. This is nothing simple: the problem 
he seeks to untangle is not so much the vaguely elevated one of self- 
knowledge as the down-to-earth (and even underground) aspect of it 
that might be called self-communication. 

Our articulated thoughts, Mr. Berger assumes, speak for only a 
part of our true selves, and the most formalized and delusive parts at 
that. Only by giving voice to the other parts can the whole person- 
ality be released; it is the author-creator who, so to say, wires them 
for sound, putting mediumisti¢ words into the mouth of a character 
who would in reality not begin to know how to say them. A tall 
self-order, but Mr. Berger is not the man to flinch from it. His con- 
fidence and technical grasp breed a vitality unusual in experimental 
fiction, and this must be judged a valuable as well as an interesting 
piece of work. 

We are involved with an ordinary, elderly man named Corker; 
or rather with the various manifestations of this man, The things he 
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says, the things he thinks, the things he knows without thinking, 
together with a kind of floating fantasy-self, make up a whole set of 
Corkers who are scarcely on nodding acquaintance with each other; 
they act like gaolers to the essential man, and it is Mr. Berger’s 
complicated task to set him free. Corker runs a small employment 
agency, and the physical setting is built up in great solidity, from the 
old brown teapot and the cracked ceiling to the jerky flow of the job- 
seekers and their human and commercial details. 

This powerfully developed sense of a larger-than-life actuality 
appears to be essential to this novelist’s method, which does more 
than merely ride on the new wave of an old tide. Mr. Berger is by no 
means content with a ceremonious re-establishment of the all-know- 
ing author, the god’s-eye-view. He also achieves an uncommon 
degree of audience-participation. The reader himself feels willingly 
imprisoned; it is as though we were attending some new kind of 
theatre-in-the-round where the audience is surrounded by the 
actors, impaling us with the realization that the problem is also ours. 

Actually the demands made on the reader are smaller than might 
be expected with so complex a pattern. Mr. Berger does virtually all 
the work himself; all that is really demanded from the reader is 
attention, or simply attendance. It proves surprisingly easy to get 
used to the counterpoint of the dialogue once we have got the hang 
of the method. 

There is also abounding liveliness, brilliantly accurate observation 
and controlled humour. The book ends with a long semi-comic 
sequence in which Corker—slightly drunk, and still engaged in the 
argument between his various selves—delivers a travel lecture in a 
local church hall, Gradually, to the general consternation, the several 
selves come together until at last the whole man speaks. It all finishes 
up in scandal and downfall and Speakers’ Corner, and presumably 
we can make what ironical point we choose out of that. 


. 


(n) VLADIMIR NABOKOV 
The Defence 
‘This attractive novel’, says the author in his preface, and he is 


right. Written thirty-five years ago in Russian and published under 
the pseudonym ‘V. Sirin’ in an émigré quarterly, it bravely survives 
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the double test of time and translation. It has a major flaw in the 
shape of an uncertainty of intention and effect towards the end, but 
it is not a flaw shown up by a change of fashion or the general idea 
of what is sophisticated, either in style or in content. If The Defence 
is ultimately a little disappointing it is so as a work of art worthy of 
independent judgment. 

Its original Russian title was ‘The Luzhin Defence’, Luzhin being 
the chess master who is its central figure. We encounter him first as a 
small boy in Russia before the revolution, only son of a gentlemanly 
minor writer of boys’ adventure stories and a self-pitying and stupid 
mother. At school Luzhin is a butt and a victim, friendless and 
miserable. His child’s mind has tenuous glimpses of little universes 
where a strange order and harmony might be won from the difficult 
and the disparate: conjuring tricks, oddities of mathematics, jigsaw 
puzzles. Then he discovers chess and an overmastering and oblivion- 
producing passion is born. All this is wonderfully convincing and 
true: the ground prepared, the seed sown, a great artist, if of an 
abstract and barren mystery, emerges. 

As a child prodigy Luzhin is soon famous. His father, doubtful at 
first, having hoped in silly fashion for a musician, is won over. 
Luzhin goes on tour. Soon ‘a certain Valentinov, cross between tutor 
and manager’, an adventurer of near genius, makes his appearance 
and takes charge of the youth’s career. By the time the war and the 
revolution have passed by, Luzhin is a young man of eccentric and 
unprepossessing habits and appearance, all of whose faculties seem 
to have disappeared down vistas of permutations and possibilities, an 
infinitely lonely figure travelling Europe without seeing anything 
except chess-boards, almost entirely oblivious of external reality. 
Valentinov has deserted him for other enterprises; he is no longer a 
prodigy; and though a great player, he is dogged by a baffling 
inability to win tournaments outright, ‘a ghostly barrier’ that pre- 
vents him from coming first. In these circumstances he meets a 
Russian girl by chance at an hotel and the most unlikely love grows 
up between them: sudden, strange illumination (if anything can be 
said to illuminate his consciousness) on his part, an absorbing com- 
passion on hers. Unlikely though it is, Mr. Nabokov’s triumph is to 
suggest it, so that the reader never doubts its reality. The Defence is 
as much a love story as anything else, moving and quite believable. 
The author is entitled to speak of its ‘warmth’. He goes on to add that 


this 
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may seem odd seeing how sepremely abstract chess is supposed to be. In 
point of fact Luzhin has been found lovable even by those who understand 
nothing about chess and/or detest all my other books, He is uncouth, 
unwashed, uncomely—but as my gentle young lady (a dear girl in her own 
right) so quickly notices, there is something in him that transcends both the 
coarseness of his grey flesh and the sterility of his recondite genius. 


But Luzhin is, of course, a sick man. Worn out, devoured by his 
mania, he collapses during a crucial game against the Italian cham- 
pion. His wife (as she now is) struggles to nurse him back to sanity. 
Chess is dismissed as a demon. For some time the Luzhins are happy 
and he resists all temptations to yield himself again to the abysses 
of the game. Then out of his still undispelled sickness there arises a 
notion that a series of moves are being made against him by all his 
acquaintances, an immensely complicated attack against which he 
has not worked out an adequate defence, since he has the merest 
glimpses of his opponents’ intentions. 

In the end he commits suicide, unhinged by a chance concatenation 
of events which includes the reappearance of Valentinov. Granted 
that the suicide is an ending, it seems like an ending imposed on the 
book in the interests of the analogy Mr. Nabokov draws between the 
mentally hunted Luzhin and a chess-player desperately defending 
himself against defeat. How many books have been rounded off by 
death? A more serious fault is that Mr. Nabokov’s allusive style will 
not allow us to understand plainly whether the insane Luzhin believes 
his wife to be part of the conspiracy against him; and, the book being 
as much the story of their relationship as it is that of a self-destroying 
mania, the reader remains dissatisfied: but only because his interest, 
his compassion and his sympathies have been so strangely aroused. 


(0) PETER EVERETT 
Negatives 


Theo and Vivien keep a second-hand shop. In an atmosphere of 
dusty faded sofas, heavy hooped skirts and broken china, they pre- 
tend that Theo is Dr. Crippen and Vivien (by turns) Ethel le Neve 
and Belle Elmore. Their game is a laborious and empty charade, an 
excuse for feeling, an escape from reality. Nevertheless, as an exten- 
sion of their sexual relationship, it is titillating. Their refuge has 
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become their trap, and the knowledge of this also excites them. Their 
life is lived in an orgy of dressing-up and make-believe. It is lived in 
negatives. 

Then along comes Reingard, a German woman who takes photo- 
graphs. She deliberately introduces into their lives a new fantasy that 
soon seduces Theo. Now he sees himself as von Richthofen, the air- 
ace of World War I. He sheds the celluloid collar and gold-rimmed 
spectacles of Dr. Crippen and has a tailor make up a field-grey 
flying uniform. Then he buys an old engineless plane which he puts on 
the sun-roof above his shop, paints it scarlet with Latin crosses, and 
sits in the cockpit, in imagined combat over the fields of France. 

Vivien understands that Theo has been lured from her fantasy- 
world into another, quite private one. She throws Reingard out of the 
house. But the damage is done, and the novel closes with the violent 
disintegration of their empty relationship. 

This brief outline is perhaps sufficient to suggest comparisons with 
Beckett or Ionesco, though the medium is changed. It is a work of 
the absurd, and the experiences which it plays with are rinsed finally 
of all meaning except their meaninglessness. The title refers not 
merely to the photographs with which Reingard exposes the deadness 
and the cheat of the fetish-games, but also to a life that is lived in 
negatives, empty of normal human feeling or of ordinary morality. 

In accord with the subject, the prose is put together rather like 
takes in a film. The descriptions of clothes and furniture, of dirt and 
flesh are done very visually, and with that peculiar sense of touch that 
old yellowing photos communicate: 

The thick rustle of her skirts sounds loudly in the space enclosed by the 
surrounding roofs. Theo mops his brow, his eyes closed, following the 
noise of her skirts. When he opens his eyes he can see in the shadow of her 


hat the soft hairs covering the nape of the neck, which contrast with the 
effect of coarseness given by the blonde wig. 


The actions of Theo in the bath, or of Vivien’s Edwardian toilette, are 
pieced together in detail that flitt—somehow inertly—from the lobe 
of an ear to the dirt under a fingernail, rather like the flickering of an 
old silent film (as Reingard points out) or like stills from a lantern 
projector. A very visual prose of stills and puff-balls slowly evokes 
the minutiae of Edwardian dress, or documents from the air the 
imagined battlefields of France. Mr. Everett has fashioned a nostal- 
gic chronicle (among other things) of the clothes and objects of bad 
taste that characterize the ‘period’; and in adapting the techniques 
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of film, he has demonstrated the significance that such detail can 
have in our apprehension of what is real and what is not, 

Experimental this may be; but it is never self-conscious. The 
writing is sober, briefly but fully phrased, and assured. The reader 
will accept oddnesses in style because they are so completely a part 
of the theme. Their function is to make concrete and close-at-hand 
an atmosphere which is the background to a meaningless charade. 
Theo’s fantasies are powerful because of the physical qualities of 
their delineation; and in a larger way the whole novel is a bad dream 
with the sharpness and hardness of observable reality. Mr. Everett 
uses his prose to pinch the reader on the arm, and to wake him not 
from dream to reality, but to consciousness inside the dream. 

Only at the end, when Reingard has gone, and Vivien can no 
longer draw Theo into her own fantasy, does the author permit real 
emotion to be generated. The cruelty of the characters to each other 
is pressed with moving, frightening force upon the reader. Vivien 
attacks Theo and his plane, and is knocked unconscious. She calls 
his name when she comes to, but he will not answer her. Instead 
he returns unfeelingly to his cockpit and make-believes his own 
destruction. It is a cruel and desperate end; and it shows that the 
work is not purged of feeling up to this point merely by accident or 
absence of talent. Mr. Everett has perceived a world devoid of 
spirit and of feeling. Negatives is the ruthless and accomplished 
expression of this vision of nothingness. 


23 
SALERNO AND THE ARMISTICE 


THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE Italian capitulation in the Second World 
War are little known and much misunderstood. In Britain the general 
impression is that it was a mismanaged affair, and that the fault lay 
mainly on the Allied side. General Eisenhower and his political chiefs 
are supposed to have shown too great timidity in their exploitation of 
the opportunity; in particular it is believed that much valuable time 
was lost, between the fall of Mussolini on July 25, 1943 and the 
Salerno landing of September 9, because the Allies insisted on, and 
the Italians pertinaciously resisted, the formula of unconditional 
surrender. 

In Italy discussion is hampered by both ignorance and distaste. 
This account, therefore, by the Italian signatory of the Armistice of 
Cassibile, is a really valuable source book. General Castellano was at 
the time a Major-General on the staff of the Commando Supremo, 
very closely in the confidence of Ambrosio, the Chief of Staff. He 
played an important, perhaps decisive, part in the overthrow of 
Mussolini, initiated the negotiations with the Allies in Madrid and 
Lisbon and carried them through to their conclusion. No one is 
better qualified to present the Italian side of the story, not only what 
was done but also with what intentions and on the basis of what 
information. Although he failed at the time, and to a large extent 
still fails, to grasp the essence of Allied intentions and, above all, 
capabilities he has written an account which is as lucid as it is honest. 

The book begins with the fall of Mussolini. Castellano prints in full 
the plan which he drew up for the coup d’état and claims that it was 
he who gave the definite order to General Cerica, Chief of the Cara- 
binieri, to arrest the Duce; as he first made this claim in 1945 and it 
has not been denied history may well accept it. He brings out plainly 
how small was the circle of army conspirators (Grandi and the Fascist 
fronde are rightly dismissed as of no importance), It was because it 
was so small, because there had been no chance to prepare public 
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opinion, that Badoglio on taking over power felt obliged to declare: 
‘The war goes on’, providing this book with its title. In fact there was 
no intention of continuing the war as a partner in the Axis, for the 
General Staff had already taken the decision not merely to overthrow 
the regime, not merely to stop fighting, but to change sides. 

This decision has been described by Field Marshal Montgomery as 
‘the biggest double-cross in history’ and by General Eisenhower, in 
his unpublished despatch on the campaign, in terms less terse but 
more measured (it may be that the comparative popularity of the 
American commanders in Italy as against the British derives from 
the fact that the Eisenhower despatch was not published). Other 
writers have recalled Salandra’s sacro egoismo and Bismarck’s 
epigram about Italy flying to the aid of the victors. Such condemna- 
tion is harsh and splenetic. There can be no doubt that the Talian 
General Staff, having assumed power as guardian of the nation’s vital 
interests, was correctly interpreting both those interests and the 
wishes of the Italian people. 

Because it was a General Staff decision, the first contact with the 
Allies (after two abortive attempts on the diplomatic level) was 
made by Castellano with Bedell Smith, Eisenhower’s Chief of Staff, 
and Brigadier Strong his (British) head of Intelligence. The very 
start of the conversations reveals the Italian conception. Castellano 
prints in facsimile the English minutes of the Conference; he pub- 
lished an Italian translation in 1945. The Allied representatives did 
indeed begin by demanding unconditional surrender; though they were 
ready to accept much less. Castellano, brushing this aside, declared 
‘he had come to discuss the question of how Italy could arrange 
to join the United Nations in opposition to Germany, with a view to 
expelling the Germans from Italy in collaboration with the Allies’. He 
maintained this position from start to finish of the negotiations. 

There was a fundamental failure of understanding between 
Italians and Allies and from this account, compared with British 
and American accounts, it is easy to see what it was. Castellano was a 
trained and intelligent staff officer; Badoglio had a great reputation 
in military matters; but neither of them, nor any other Italian con- 
cerned in the negotiations, understood amphibious operations. This 
is no discredit to them, since at that time such knowledge was 
restricted to the British, Americans and Japanese. They seriously 
believed that the Allies could land in overwhelming force at any 
point of the Italian coast line. 
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The instructions given by Ambrosio to Castellano before he set 
off for Lisbon were that he was to urge the Allies to carry out two 
simultaneous landings, one north of Rome and the other in the 
Adriatic. As late as August 31, Badoglio, in a directive to Castellano, 
said : “We cannot agree to announce the acceptance of the Armistice 
until after the English [sic] have landed at least fifteen divisions, 
the majority between Civitavecchia and Spezia.’ These were wild 
demands, though to this day Castellano does not see it; as a simple 
comparison it will be enough to point out that the assault force for 
OVERLORD, the Allies’ supreme effort of the war, was five divisions. In 
fact the most that Alexander could do was to land three divisions, and 
that no farther north than Salerno, the extreme limit of our air cover. 

There was a further point on which the Italians laid great import- 
ance. They wanted to postpone the change of sides until the Allies had 
firmly established themselves ashore; meanwhile they would ‘put upa 
pretence of opposition’, and only turn on their current allies when a 
solid Anglo-American front was opposing a joint Italian-German de- 
ployment. Morally speaking such a course would no doubt be open to 
even graver criticisms than those already mentioned; what weighed 
with General Eisenhower and his advisers was that this would allow 
the Italian General Staff to back both horses. After all, as Castellano 
ingenuously pointed out, and as the Allies were acutely aware, the 
landing might fail. It was a risk impossible to accept. 

At this point (it was by now August 31) it began to look as though 
the negotiations might break down. They were saved by the Allied 
offer of an airborne landing on airfields near Rome; with this moral 
support it was reasonable to suppose that the six Italian divisions on 
the spot, plus two in process of arriving, would be able to defend the 
capital against the two German divisions in the area. On this basis 
the Armistice was signed on September 3. 

The airborne landing never came off. At the last minute, on 
September 8, the day the Armistice was to be announced, Badoglio 
told General Maxwell Taylor, who had been sent secretly to Rome, 
that he could not guarantee the safety of the airfields to be used, 
claiming that the Germans had suddenly brought up 9,000 men and 
100 heavy guns to the area chosen. This story appears to lack founda- 
tion. Taylor based the advice he signalled to Eisenhower from Rome 
not on that, but on Badoglio’s evident pessimism and apathy. In a 
message to Eisenhower Badoglio proposed that the announcement of 
the Armistice should be postponed. It is impossible to avoid the 
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impression that he was trying to revert to his original plan: to wait 
to change sides until he saw how the seaborne landing fared. The 
Allies could not be expected to accept this, for their troops were 
approaching the beaches. Eisenhower, at his advance headquarters, 
dictated extempore on the telephone to Algiers a peremptory message 
to besent to Badoglio, recalling him to his engagements; itis printed in 
full here and reads very well considering its hasty composition. Under 
the compulsion of this stronger will Badoglio yielded and broadcast, 
an hour later than agreed, the news that the Armistice was in force and 
that Italian troops should resist attacks ‘from any other quarter’. 

But this vacillation meant that Rome could not be saved. That 
same night of September 8 the King and the Government, and the 
Commando Supremo, fled from Rome to Pescara and thence by sea 
to Brindisi. Left without orders the troops in Rome cannot be 
blamed for yielding, though some units put up a good fight. Castel- 
lano exaggerates the German strength—not dishonestly, it is clear, 
but on the basis of false information. For instance, he calls the 
German 3rd Panzer Grenadier division (motorized infantry) an 
armoured division and says it had ‘several battalions’ of tanks under 
command, 500 tanks according to his estimate: it had only one 
battalion, detached from the 26th Panzer division, which would be 
about 50 tanks. The Italians, by his account, had two hundred. 

In the event it was nine months before Rome was liberated. 
Would it have been better for the Allies to have accepted Badoglio’s 
plan, allowing the Italians to go on fighting against them and to 
select for their surrender a time more disastrous to the Germans? 
Surely not. In the first place, the Salerno landing might have failed. 
It was a very near thing as it was, against only German resistance, 
thrown off balance by the Italian defection. More important still, the 
Allied object was not to seize any particular territory, but to open a 
subsidiary front to draw off German troops to Italy for the benefit 
of OVERLORD. In this they fully succeeded, and the Italian Armistice 
was a vital element in their success. Castellano concentrates on the 
fate of Rome, but Eisenhower concentrated on his object. 

The book under review is a rewritten version of one published by 
Mondadori in 1945 entitled Come firmai l Armistizio di Cassibile. 
The principal new element consists of extracts from a previously 
unpublished paper by Ambrosio. The essential outline of the story 
remains the same, a tribute to the honesty of the author and to his 
value as an historical source. 


24 
HORTHY’S POSTHUMOUS 
SELF-SLAUGHTER 


HOW MANY POLITICIANS, reaching old age, would be able to rest on 
some sort of laurels but for their own eagerness to rush into print 
and publish self-destructive autobiographies? These volumes are 
often meant to be their author’s ultimate vindication, their granite 
monument; but inadvertently, yet cruelly, they often reveal small men 
of shallow intelligence, tormented by vanity, jealousy and vindictive- 
ness; the pompous self-praise and pseudo-modest boasting, filling 
out an ugly portrait of petty intrigue and obnoxious scheming. Ad- 
miral Miklós Horthy, Regent of Hungary from 1920 to 1944, fares no 
better than many of his predecessors in this field. He never stood in 
universal esteem; his reputation has never been untarnished; yet he 
gained a certain stature during his long public life, The early atrocities 
of the White Terror were slowly forgotten or at least overshadowed 
by more creditable events. In the second half of his reign the Admiral, 
an erstwhile A.D.C. to Francis Joseph, represented stability and 
serenity in the mad and fast-changing political scenes of the late 
1930s and the warlike early 1940s. He was believed to have resisted 
Hitler and, indeed, it was thought that Hitler had some respect for 
the old Admiral; in people’s minds Horthy stood for Hungarian 
patriotism in a country where so many were only too keen on selling 
out to the Germans. It was also believed that he condemned excessive 
anti-Semitism and tried to save the Jews of Hungary. At least—this 
was conceded even by many of his enemies—he was a brave soldier 
who always acted with courage and integrity. His Secret Memoirs 
destroy this picture completely. Horthy is shown here as a man of 
extremely low intelligence: a waverer, a liar, a coward; a petty and 
confused schemer who repeatedly reassured Hitler that he was a 
reliable anti-Semite who had never had Jewish friends. While Rome 
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burned—and Budapest was soon to follow—and while thousands 
died, he could be blackmailed by threats made against his own family. 
It is true that Horthy never rushed into print with this book. He 
published his own memoirs in 1953 in Buenos Aires: a dull and 
confused book which added little either to his reputation or to our 
knowledge. 
Others [he wrote in the preface of that book], when writing their memoirs 
in old age, are able to consult diaries and archives. But I have never kept a 
diary and my official documents and my private papers were kept in my 
safe. When I was arrested in October, 1944, I was forced partly to burn my 
papers and partly to leave them behind in the Castle of Buda. 


Later, the Castle suffered very heavy damage during the siege of 
Budapest in early 1945, and Admiral Horthy believed that all his 
papers had been destroyed. But they were not. The Nazis discovered 
those papers and took them to Germany. They were eventually 
found by the Red Army in a railway wagon, together with many 
other documents, collected from all sorts of places, The Russians 
kept the Horthy papers till as late as 1959 when they at last handed 
them over to the Hungarians. The papers are now kept in the 
Hungarian State Archives. The present volume is said to contain all 
the surviving documents, complete and unabridged. They comprise 
Horthy’s own notes, drafts of letters—and also memoranda and 
letters written by various politicians to the Regent, and the minutes 
of Crown Councils, i.e., Cabinet meetings presided over by Horthy 
himself. 

The first impression of the reader is the Oriental sycophancy with 
which Horthy was surrounded: this far exceeded the customary 
and outmoded courtesy due to heads of states and warlords: he was 
treated as the fount of all wisdom and all virtue, a superhuman being, 
a living legend. He accepted this flattery as his due, yet, at the bottom 
of his heart, he remained unconvinced of his excellence. When he 
addressed Hitler he became the humble schoolboy, always apologiz- 
ing, when writing about issues vitally important for Hungary, for 
disturbing the great man who must be busy with much more import- 
ant matters. ‘Your Excellency!’ (he wrote, for example, on July 17, 
1944) ‘please do not resent my writing to you at such serious times. 
You must be overladen with more important matters when I am 
disturbing you with my worries and troubles.’ The unimportant 
troubles and worries were Horthy’s request to Hitler to withdraw the 
German forces of occupation from Hungary and his announcement 
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that Hitler’s puppet, General Sztójay, was to be relieved of his post 
as Prime Minister. ‘I repeat, however,’ he continued, ‘my guarantee 
that the new government will not divert one single iota from the 
accepted political line.’ Having said this, the new government did 
all it could to prepare an armistice with the Russians. 

The Hungarians, during their period of neutrality, concluded what 
they called a Treaty of Eternal Friendship with Yugoslavia. Very soon 
after signing this treaty Hitler requested Horthy to allow German 
troops into Hungary, to use Hungarian territory as a base in their 
attack on Yugoslavia and, indeed, to join in this attack. The Hun- 
garian Premier, Count Pál Teleki, to save his honour, committed 
suicide on April 3, 1941, and sent this note to Horthy (found among 
his papers): 


Your Serene Highness! We have broken our solemn word—out of 
cowardice. We have gone against the spirit of the Treaty of Eternal 
Friendship, based on the Mohács speech. The nation is aware of this: 
we have squandered its honour. We have sided with gangsters—because 
there is not a word of truth in the so-called atrocities, Not against the 
Hungarians—but not even against the Germans! We are going to loot 
corpses, we shall be the most infamous among all nations. I failed to hold 
you back. I am guilty. 


A few hours after Teleki’s suicide and the receipt of this note, 
Horthy was writing a letter to Hitler. He called Teleki a man tor- 
mented with ‘excessive pangs of conscience’ and put the blame for 
his death, at least partly, on strain due to overwork. Horthy did not 
even have the courage to accept responsibility for his planned attack 
on Yugoslavia, or at least to explain it away by appealing to the 
demands of patriotism or other excuses, however feeble. ‘We must 
endeavour to keep up appearances’, he wrote to Hitler. But even this 
was not enough: all his misdeeds had to conform with some obscure, 
and purely formal, military code of honour. He was determined to 
go on with the act which the dead Prime Minister had called the 
‘looting of corpses’—yet he meant to do it as a true officer and 
gentleman. 


We have completed all preparations, as stated in my letter of March 28 
[he went on]. Nevertheless, our conflict of conscience—the severity of 
which is clearly shown by the suicide of the Prime Minister—forces us to 
ask you that the German General Staff should, if possible, allocate the 
duties of our troops in such a manner that our acts should remain com- 
patible with our conscience, [Reviewer’s italics.] 
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Horthy’s conscience was reasonably expandable: shortly afterwards 
Hungary disregarded the Treaty of Eternal Friendship and joined in 
the invasion of Yugoslavia. 

Horthy showed the same qualms when, after the turning of the 
tide, he decided to betray Hitler and conclude an armistice with the 
Russians. From Count Bethlen he received a brilliant plan of action; 
he muddled it up hopelessly. He was determined to betray his ally, 
but, once again, only like an officer and a gentleman, a double- 
crosser of the utmost integrity: in other words, notifying Hitler in 
advance. The result of Horthy’s act was that although Hitler regarded 
him as a dishonourable traitor, the whole plan misfired, Hungary 
missed her chance of leaving the German alliance, Horthy was 
forcibly removed from office and the Hungarian Nazis were installed 
in his stead. 

One could go on indefinitely. But basing our remarks purely on the 
documents under review, there are only two further points which 
ought to be made. The pettiness of Horthy’s mind is constantly 
surprising. While the world was collapsing around him, he was busily 
engaged founding a Horthy dynasty. He insisted on legislation which 
made his son, Istvan, Deputy Regent with rights of succession. In a 
letter written to the Prime Minister of the day, he said that the idea 
had been pressed upon him and that he had asked the advice— 
received the approval—of all the living ex-premiers as well as 
Jusztinian Serédi, the Prince-Primate of Esztergom. However, two 
of the four living ex-premiers—Friedrich and Imrédy—were ardent 
Nazis and they were not consulted: if they had been, they would have 
resisted the plan. So far as the Prince-Primate was concerned, he 
was never properly consulted either. In his journal, Serédi noted 
that Horthy had indeed broached the matter, simply telling him that 
‘any man who has a house, wishes to leave it to his children’, and 
adding that ‘he has the same feelings with his dignity of Regent: he 
wishes to leave it to his son’. Istvan Horthy did become his father’s 
appointed successor but died in an air crash a few months later. 
Horthy then decided—at the time of the Stalingrad disaster—to 
make Istvan’s two-year-old son King of Hungary, and Premier 
Kallay had the difficult task of persuading him to desist. 

Perhaps the sorriest and most ludicrous piece of the collection is a 
draft letter, written in 1935 (but never sent) to Thomas Masaryk, 
President of Czechoslovakia. In this letter Horthy bitterly complains 
about the ‘insults and insinuations’ in the Czechoslovak press. The 
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Hungarian Minister protested against these, says the letter, but was 
told that there was nothing the government could do, because the 
press was free in Czechoslovakia. As a result, Horthy challenged 
President Masaryk to a duel. 


Unless you are prepared to apologize in the requested manner, I insist on 
armed combat. As, however, you are a sick old man, I wish to fight your 
right-hand man, Foreign Minister Beneš... I wish to fight under the 
strictest conditions: and leave the choice of weapons to him. Should you, 
or he, find that in spite of the fact that I am approaching my 67th year, this 
is a medieval solution... 


Here the draft breaks off. 


25 


JUDGES IN ISRAEL 
THE CASE OF ADOLF EICHMANN 


‘CHRIST SAYS “Judge not”; but we must judge’, so Dean Inge; and 
surely the Decanal is to be preferred to the Divine injunction. Those 
who refuse ever to pass sentence on their fellow-men may be actuated 
by the noblest of motives, but they fail in their duty as members of 
a society acknowledging the authority of a moral law. If, in this 
workaday world, we wait for the sinless to cast the first stone, crime 
will remain unpunished and wickedness go for ever unreproved. 
Perhaps, however, the Gospel exhortation should be taken not as a 
guide to action but as a warning to those who are too ready to con- 
demn the erring, a plea for deeper understanding of impugned 
behaviour: if you really understand, it may even imply, the grounds 
for condemnation will disappear: tout comprendre, c'est tout par- 
donner. But then, ought we to try to understand Hitler completely, if 
complete understanding will lead us to tolerate or condone his 
actions? (Indeed, the maxim really requires us to tolerate them even 
if our understanding is imperfect, for it would be wrong that another 
should suffer for a failure in our own percipience.) And why, after all, 
we may ask, should understanding necessitate forgiveness? Forgive- 
ness implies a recognition that guilt exists—and a readiness to over- 
look it that springs not from the intelligence but from the heart. If 
the understanding is to play any part in the process, it must surely 
be at an earlier stage, by removing the concept of guilt itself; full 
insight might reveal in human behaviour an ineluctable process of 
cause and effect that negates the possibility of moral differentiation 
between one action and another: tout comprendre, c'est rien par- 
donner—for him who really understands, perhaps, there is nothing to 


forgive. : 
Those who believe in the existence of moral values will not be 
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able to accept this solution. So long as there are duties, they will 
insist, we have a duty to judge—and to judge, so far as in us lies, 
correctly; but we may be helped to right judgment—and Christ’s 
words may serve to remind us of the fact—by humility and by 
that product of intelligence and sympathy that is called imagina- 
tion. 


* * * 


Mr. Moshe Pearlman, in his approach to Eichmann’s trial, does 
not seem to be much troubled by imagination, by humility, or by 
awareness of the finer issues involved in the act of moral judgment. 
His solid volume of more than 600 pages, which recounts Eichmann’s 
story from the moment when the kidnappers pounced on their prey 
in an obscure suburb of Buenos Aires to the dawn hour two years 
later when his ashes were scattered over the Mediterranean, reads from 
beginning to end like nothing so much as a piece of propaganda from 
the pen of an unofficial Public Relations Officer of the State of Israel. 
He is assailed by no doubts about the juridical validity of the pro- 
ceedings or the ethical foundations upon which they were based; 
he describes with unattractive relish the hunting-down and capture 
of the fugitive; he records with apparent satisfaction the ‘roar of 
applause’ that broke out in the Knesset when the Prime Minister 
announced that Eichmann was to be brought to trial; he regards the 
prisoner quite simply as ‘the man who personified the forces of 
darkness’; and he exhibits his captive in the glass dock in the 
Jerusalem courtroom as if he were a noxious insect in a killing-bottle, 
spinning and twitching convulsively, in full view of a gratified 
audience, who know as well as does their victim that he is doomed. 

Mr. Pearlman’s book at least performs one service for the student 
who is interested in the ‘literature’ concerning Eichmann’s trial: 
it makes it easier to understand, if not to accept, the spirit in which 
Dr. Hannah Arendt composed her study of the proceedings. 
Eichmann in Jerusalem grew out of the ‘eye-witness’ account of the 
trial that its author wrote for the New Yorker, but its primary purpose 
would seem to be to protest against just such propaganda as is 
served up by Mr. Pearlman, 


* * * 


Dr. Arendt is well aware of the diffidence that should attend a 
moral judgment on any issue, and in particular on the issues under- 
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lying the case before her; she does not indeed defend Eichmann, but 
she is measured in her condemnation of him; she does not see him as 
the personification of ‘the forces of darkness’ or, in the prosecution’s 
phrase, ‘a perverted sadist’; she believes him to have been not a 
monster but (and this presumably is the purport of her rather cheap 
subtitle) an ordinary man. She goes carefully into the juridical 
foundations of the proceedings; she does not accept Mr. Pearlman’s 
surprising description of the trial as ‘due process of law’, and she 
deplores in particular the politically directed attempt to combine with 
the prosecution of an individual a demonstration of what the Jewish 
race suffered at the hands of Hitler and his followers—an attempt 
that involved producing a huge volume of evidence concerning 
events with which the prisoner himself had little or nothing to do. 

Dr. Arendt considers at some length, but only to reject them 
objections to the proceedings based on their ‘irregularities and 
abnormalities’, contrasting these (not very clearly, however) with 
‘the central moral, political and even legal problem that the trial 
inevitably posed’. She disposes, with a brisk petitio principii, of the 
objection that Eichmann was tried under a retroactive law, and 
dismisses (rightly, no doubt) any suggestion of ‘the possible partiality 
of Jewish judges’. 


* * * 


She is not so happy about the kidnapping of the prisoner, suggest- 
ing that it might have been justified, or the Court’s jurisdiction 
established (her argument does not seem quite coherent at this 
point), by a re-definition of the territorial principle on the basis 
‘that “territory”, as law understands it, is a political and a legal 
concept, and not merely a geographical term’. Her argumentation 
here is a good example of the lengths to which her perverse cleverness 
can carry her. ‘No State of Israel’, she says, ‘would ever have come 
into being if the Jewish people had not created and maintained its 
own specific in-between space throughout the long centuries of 
dispersion’—therefore Eichmann’s crimes, in the eyes of the law, 
were committed (and he himself captured?) in Israeli territory: 
Q.E.D. Jurisprudence is evidently not Dr. Arendt’s forte. She is on 
safer ground when she suggests that ‘those who are convinced that 
justice, and nothing else, is the end of law will be inclined to condone 
the kidnapping act, though not because of precedents but, on the 
contrary, as a desperate, unprecedented and no-precedent-setting 
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act, necessitated by the unsatisfactory condition of international 
law’. To accept this, however, is (as Dr, Arendt herself seems to be 
aware) to insert into the concept of the rule of law the thin end of a 
very penetrative wedge. 

The most important juridical objection to the proceedings, in Dr. 
Arendt’s opinion—and she believes it to be a valid one—is that 
Eichmann ought to have been tried by an international court, not 
because he did not obtain justice at the hands of his Israeli judges, 
but because his participation in genocide was a crime against 
humanity and not merely a crime (the crime of multiple murder) 
against the Jewish people: ‘In so far as the victims were Jews, it was 
right and proper that a Jewish court should sit in judgment; but in so 
far as the crime was a crime against humanity, it needed an inter- 
national tribunal to do justice to it.’ Dr. Arendt admits that the 
actual court achieved without injustice ‘its main purpose’—‘to 
prosecute and to defend, to judge and to punish Adolf Eichmann’. 
But in her view the proceedings did not ‘do justice’ (ambiguous 
phrase!) to the offence that he had committed. Her argument 
appears to be that the exploitation of nuclear energy makes the 
threat of genocide today more terrifying than it has been in the past 
(but is the hydrogen bomb really capable of being used so selectively ?) 
that it is therefore more than ever important for the human race to 
prevent a repetition of the crime, and that the judgment upon Eich- 
mann would have been more effective to prevent such a repetition had 
it proceeded from an international tribunal. Surely the suggestion 
implies a mistaken view of what it is that in practice exercises a 
deterrent effect upon human beings. If recollection of the Eichmann 
case deters future generations from planning and participating in 
the crime of genocide, what will deter them will be the impression 
made upon them by the accumulated horror of the evidence and 
by a realization of the fate of the accused; the constitution of the 
court will neither add to nor detract from the effectiveness of the 
record. 


* * * 


Dr. Arendt devotes something like half her book to a survey of the 
various operations conducted against the Jewish people by the 
National Socialist regime, analysing in detail the process of deporta- 
tion to the eastern killing centres from the Reich, from the Balkans, 
and from western and central Europe. Her object (in which she 
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succeeds) is to show that the part played by Eichmann in these 
operations was a less authoritative one than that attributed to him by 
the prosecution, and that his attitude towards the whole process was 
very different from that depicted in the portrait painted by the 
Attorney-General in Jerusalem. Eichmann never killed with his own 
hands or gave direct orders for killing; his authority was limited to 
making arrangements for the supply of victims (by rail) and co- 
ordinating these arrangements in close co-operation with those 
actually in charge of the slaughter-houses; his desire was to be 
‘correct’, to see that Jews were killed in an orderly and smooth- 
running fashion. Dr. Arendt also has no difficulty in showing that 
much of the evidence was related to operations in the east for which 
Eichmann’s responsibility was, to say the least, dubious. Therefore 
Mr. Hausner’s rhetorical attempt to call down upon his head the 
vengeance of six million persons, besides being founded, according to 
Dr. Arendt, upon a juridical fallacy (for it is the State, she insists, and 
not the victims, that should claim the penalty), was far from being 
justified by the evidence that he invoked in order to support it. 


* * * 


Dr. Arendt, then, ‘cuts Eichmann down to size’ and points out 
alleged juridical defects in the proceedings against him; but she goes 
farther than this. At times she seems to betray an excessive indulgence 
towards the artificers and executants of the Final Solution. She 
devotes several pages to expounding the thesis that extermination by 
gassing was a continuation of a policy of euthanasia already practised 
by the Nazis on the ‘mentally sick'—implying, apparently, that this 
explains and in some measure condones the readiness of Germans to 
tolerate, and even, perhaps, their readiness to operate, this method 
of eliminating the Jewish race. She goes so far as to suggest that as 
the progress of the war made death and destruction and their comi- 
tant horrors more and more familiar, ‘the gassing centers in 
Auschwitz and Chelmno, in Majdanek and Belzek, in Treblinka and 
Sobibor must actually have appeared “To whom?”, one is tempted 
to askk—“not, surely, to their inmates?” the “Charitable Foundations 
for Institutional Care” that the experts in mercy death called them’. 
Eichmann himself, she suggests, ‘was probably relieved’ when this 
merciful method of extermination was substituted on an increasing 
scale for the crude murder by shooting practised by the Einsatz- 


gruppen. 
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Eichmann may possibly have been relieved to learn of the im- 
provement in method; he was, as Dr. Arendt insists, not a blood- 
thirsty monster but a cold-blooded ‘official—indeed, it is this that 
makes him such a terrifying figure, the more so because he was 
typical of hundreds of thousands of his compatriots. But if Eichmann 
was an official, he was a highly placed and very powerful one; he 
knew full well what went on in the Charitable Institutions, and on 
several occasions visited them and saw with his own eyes enough 
of their Institutional Care to make him physically sick, for he was a 
squeamish person; then he went back to the work of supplying them 
with human material for destruction, carrying out his task with 
undiminished diligence and even, in Hungary, prolonging it after the 
order had been given for the deportations to be halted. Dr, Arendt, for 
all her comprehension of his ‘banality’, does not suggest that when he 
was sent to the scaffold he met with anything more than his deserts. 


* * * 


There is another remarkable thing about Dr. Arendt’s anxiety to 
understand the actors in her tragic drama: it is strangely eclectic; 
it does not extend, unfortunately, to all her fellow-Jews. Surveying 
the whole vast panorama of brutality and suffering that spread itself 
over Europe under Nazi domination, what is it that she, as a Jewish 
observer, finds ‘the darkest chapter in the whole dark story’? Not 
the maniacal ruthlessness of Hitler and Goebbels and the ‘racial’ 
theorists; not the bestialities of Himmler and Streicher or the 
tyrannies of Kaltenbrunner and Hans Frank; not even the grisly 
business conducted by those who operated the gas chambers and 
the rest of the ghoulish apparatus of the extermination centres. No; 
for Dr. Arendt the ‘darkest chapter’ is the ‘collaboration’ of the Jews 
themselves with their destroyers. When she speaks of ‘collaboration’ 
(and that is the word she chooses regularly to employ) Dr. Arendt 
has not in mind the ‘death-wish’ that, according to the thesis of 
Bruno Bettelheim, deprived whole communities of the power and 
even the wish to resist; she is not thinking of the activities of the few 
real traitors (there are some such in every community) ready to buy 
survival or special treatment for themselves and their friends by 
betraying others to their death; she is referring generally to the 
conduct of the Jewish councils set up by the Germans in the areas from 
which Jews were collected for deportation, and to the negotiations 
by Zionist leaders to procure permits for European Jews to escape 
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to Palestine. All over Europe, in circumstances of varying horror, 
the only element common to them all being that the victims were 
utterly at the mercy of their captors, Jewish leaders did their best to 
negotiate some sort of terms to avert, or mitigate, or postpone, the 
common doom. Sometimes, no doubt, this involved the making of 
bargains that in the cold, safe light of today may appear ignoble. Dr. 
Arendt believes, or writes as if she believed, that in the eyes of a Jew 
the conduct of the Jewish councils in these circumstances must be 
accounted worse than anything perpetrated by the Nazis. 

Tt was this aspect of the book that aroused such bitter controversy 
when Eichmann in Jerusalem was first published in the United States; 
the pontifical rebukes of the League of B’nai B’rith, who pronounced 
it ‘an evil book’, were matched by the raptures of the self-consciously 
‘Gentile’ Miss Mary McCarthy, who thought it ‘splendid’, and 
managed to detect in its pages “a paean of transcendence, heavenly 
music, like that of the final chorus of Figaro or the Messiah’. 


* * * 


One does not have to be oneself a Jew—pace Miss McCarthy—to 
be both shocked and puzzled by this element in Dr. Arendt’s book. 
Anyone, Jew or Gentile, can appreciate her skill in selecting and 
fitting together the most disparate and apparently insignificant pieces 
of evidence so that they compose a telling picture; but no one, Jew 
or Gentile, can fail to see that the picture is preconceived and the 
evidence chosen, and sometimes (no doubt unconsciously) distorted, 
in order to fit in with the preconception. Dr. Arendt writes as if her 
purpose were to launch, not directly but by innumerable insidious 
touches, a bitter attack upon the Jews caught up in the machinery 
of the Final Solution. Her main target is provided by the leaders of 
the Jewish Councils, who stood in an impossible position between 
their people and the persecutors; they became, says Dr. Arendt in a 
sweeping and ambiguously loaded phrase, ‘instruments of murder’, 
they ‘enjoyed their new power’, and they played ‘a great and 
disastrous role’ in the destruction of their own people. 

The items of evidence with which she constructs this picture hardly 
stand up to examination. She attacks at all levels. For instance, Dr. 
Leo Baeck, one of the most distinguished and deeply respected of the 
German Jewish leaders, who at an advanced age refused, in order to 
be with his people, to be evacuated from Berlin, is branded as being 
‘in the eyes of both Jews and Gentiles’ the ‘Jewish Fiihrer’—and this 
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simply (it appears) on the strength of his having once been so 
described by the infamous Nazi Wisliceny. The unhappy Dr. Kastner 
(he was afterwards murdered by an assassin who must have shared 
Dr. Arendt’s opinion of his activities) does not escape her taunts: 
because he managed by negotiation to save the lives of some 1,600 
Jews in Hungary, she contrives (by a dexterous transposition of poor 
Leo Gens’s plea that ‘with a hundred victims’ he might ‘save a 
thousand people’) to suggest that Kastner was responsible for the 
deaths of all the Hungarian Jews who perished: ‘Dr. Kastner’, 
she sneers, ‘saved exactly 1,684 people with 476,000 victims.’ 

Even the wretched Sonderkommandos, detailed for grisly duties 
in the killing centres, are made to appear worse than they really 
were: Dr. Arendt says at one point that they ‘often’ operated the 
‘extermination machinery’ (an allegation quite unsupported by 
evidence); a few pages later ‘often’ becomes ‘usually’, and the 
unsupported allegation becomes a ‘well-known fact’. 

It is a constant theme of Dr. Arendt—and her belief in its truth is 
presumably the motivating force behind her whole attack—that if the 
Jews had refused to serve on the Councils and had resisted all 
attempts at organization, no large-scale massacres could have taken 
place. To suggest that the Jewish communities in Europe could have 
existed through those years of terror and privation without any 
organized leadership is quite unrealistic; and the resulting chaos 
would have involved suffering to no purpose, for lack of organization 
did not save nearly a million Jews in Soviet Russia from wholesale 
liquidation. Dr. Arendt’s thesis, therefore, is at best a very question- 
able one; yet she asserts roundly that it contains ‘the whole truth’ 
and declares that the ‘collaboration’ of the Jewish leaders was 
evidence of ‘total moral collapse’ as striking as was the behaviour of 
their persecutors. 


* * * 


Why is it that this part of Dr. Arendt’s book should seem so very 
shocking? The answer is not to be found by examining her premises or 
her arguments; it is her attitude that is at fault: her failure is a 
failure not of the intelligence but of imaginative understanding— 
the faculty that operates with her so freely when it is Eichmann 
himself that she is considering. When she is judging her less fortunate 
fellow-Jews, she writes as if she were quite unaware of the predica- 
ment in which they found themselves. 
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In her one published attempt at self-explanation, a letter in reply to 
a dignified protest from Professor Gershom Scholem, Dr. Arendt 
suggests that the right course for the millions of Jews in Europe 
(active resistance being, as she admits, out of the question) was 
simply to do nothing’. ‘And in order to do nothing’, she proceeds, ‘one 
needed only to say: I am justa simple Jew, and I have no desire to play 
any other role.’ One has, surely, to be a very complicated Jew to sup- 
pose that, in practice, things wereas simple for one’s fellow-Jewsasthat. 

It is one of the horrors of the present age that it has thrust upon 
the ordinary citizen the necessity of making choices of a kind that 
used to be familiar to us only from the pages of the historian or the 
casuist. Devotion to an ideology, especially under a totalitarian 
regime, has revived the horrors of the Inquisition and the old . 
religious wars. Must you betray your family when your country’s 
interests are at stake? Which comes first, the Party or your friend? 
Questions like these are no longer mere topics for debate in the 
schools, they have been put to men and women, in situations of life 
and death, all over Europe—and are still being so put to them farther 
east. ‘There are some things a man should not do even to save his 
country’—that is no longer mere rhetoric; each one of us may be 
compelled to make out for himself his own list of such things and to 
act upon his faith in it in the presence of a torturer or with the 
knowledge that his friends and family are held as hostages. Questions 
that, put to a witness by counsel, would be deemed unfair, impossible 
to answer, were in occupied Europe continually being asked, fair or 
unfair, by life itself, and they had to be answered, one way or the 
other. 


* * * 


The impossible choice may present itself in many forms; here is 
one that is taken from real life. A party of Jews was being hidden 
from the police in the house of a Gentile; discovery meant certain 
death not only for them but also for their protector; with the party 
was a baby, whose irrepressible wailing was sure—the searchers were 
drawing near—to give their hiding-place away. What was to be done? 
To allow the whole party, the child included, to be consigned to 
extermination? Or. . .? Either course meant committing murder, of 
a kind. $ 

That cruel dilemma may serve as a type of the situation in which 
—with infinite varieties of circumstance and scale—the leaders of the 
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Jewish Councils found themselves. Even had they had full knowledge 
of the facts and of their consequences, one could not say that one 
course was the ‘right’ one for them to take and the other the ‘wron g. 
The Jewish leaders for the most part had no such knowledge; they 
had to act in the dark, with only the light of their consciences to 
guide them. If ever there was a case where the maxim ‘Judge not’ 
should be applied, or where judgment should be informed by humility 
and imagination, it was surely here. 


* * * 


If Dr. Arendt’s attitude towards those faced with such dilemmas 
shocks, it will also puzzle, the conscientious reader. Why is it that the 
fairness of mind that she displays, almost ostentatiously, towards 
Eichmann and his associates apparently deserts her when she comes 
to deal with the leaders of the European Jews? Is it a case of ‘falling 
over backwards’ in two directions simultaneously? Of excessive 
anxiety not to be over-indignant in the one case, not to be over- 
indulgent in the other? Dr. Arendt is capable, one suspects, of such 
intellectual gymnastics; certainly she always gives one side, and 
never the other, the benefit of the doubt. An anti-Zionist attitude 
might explain why she is so bitter in her references to the activities 
of the Zionist agencies in occupied Europe; but that is only one part 
of the picture. Hostility to the policies of the State of Israel might 
account for the zest with which she girds at Mr. Hausner, the 
Attorney-General, and criticizes the conduct of the prosecution and 
the set-up of the trial: certainly the propagandist atmosphere so 
vividly reflected in Mr. Pearlman’s book might well have provoked 
a violent reaction. But there is no apparent reason why such feelings 
should have been visited on the Jewish leaders faced with the horrors 
of the Final Solution. 

Dr. Arendt, a woman of subtle intelligence, is of course aware of 
the other side of the picture she has chosen to paint of the part 
played by those who served on the Jewish Councils; a sensitive 
person, she must be capable of imagining the heroism displayed by 
many, the agony of mind and spirit endured by all. How then can 
she have brought herself to write them off all alike as ‘collaborators’, 
with no hint of sympathy for them in their suffering nor any word of 
admiration for the way in which the best of them endured it? One 
can hardly accept the bland extenuation offered by the egregious 
Miss McCarthy: ‘the Jewish leadership are dead’, she says, ‘and 
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beyond being hurt by [Dr. Arendt’s slander], if it is a slander’; and 
all that she has said herself in answer to Professor Scholem on this 
point is that as a reporter of the trial she was not in a position to go 
outside the record: ‘In my report I have only spoken of things which 
came up during the trial itself. It is for this reason that I could not 
mention the “‘saints’’ about whom you speak’—in other words, ‘because 
I only spoke of certain things, therefore I could not mention others’. 
Such an utterance suggestsa problem of personality more puzzlingeven, 
perhaps, than that presented by Eichmann himself. It is worthy (might 
one say?) of Dr. Arendt’s own powers of psychological analysis. 


* * * 


Both Dr. Arendt’s volume and Mr. Pearlman’s suggest a problem 
of which Eichmann’s case is but a special instance: what judgment 
should be passed, not by the student of criminal or international law 
but by the moralist, upon those who conceived the Final Solution and 
those who carried it out? And which kind of participation, the plan- 
ning or the execution, deserves to be the more strongly reprobated? 

Before delivering a verdict in such a matter we should do our best, 
remembering the Christian precept, to understand the point of view 
of those that we are judging. The Final Solution was probably, it 
must be admitted, the most exacting and most audacious enterprise 
ever embarked upon by the leaders of a nation. The problem that 
offered itself might well have been dismissed as insoluble: how to 
disinfect Europe of the evils engendered by a race that had insinuated 
itself like a host of deadly microbes into every class and every 
profession in each country, tightening its grip upon the social 
organism by intermarriage and the power of money, and numbering, 
in the area over which the operation was to be attempted, nearly 
eleven million individuals. How was it possible to cleanse society of a 
pest so ubiquitous and so deeply rooted? Various solutions had been 
put forward: first, deportation—to Palestine, to Poland, to Mada- 
gascar—then, when war closed those doors, concentration: the 
noxious tribe could be fenced off in special areas, while strict laws 
against intermarriage, reinforced by sterilization of the females of the 
species, safeguarded future generations from infection. 

These measures, however, called for an exorbitant expenditure of 
time, labour, and money on the maintenance of camps and ghettos; 
moreover, they were at best makeshift expedients, for so long as there 
existed even a remnant of the Jewish race they were sure in the long 
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run to reproduce themselves, like rabbits, and offer a constant 
` threat to the purity of the Aryan breed. So Hitler, like Herod, decided 
to run no risks: there was nothing for it but complete elimination; 
eleven million human beings must be systematically put to death. 


* * * 


The difficulties that beset the execution of this project were of two 
kinds, the practical and the psychological. Collecting, classifying, 
transporting, and exterminating eleven million persons was a task 
that presented daunting logistic and administrative problems, and it 
speaks volumes for the organizing power and thoroughness of the 
Germans that they approached as nearly to their target as they did; 
the figure of six million was only attained by killing in the larger 
centres at the rate of 12,000 a day—an astonishing achievement, 
considering the difficulty of maintaining a steady flow of material 
in the face of military demands upon transport and manpower and 
the awkward subsidiary tasks undertaken such as cutting off hair, 
extracting teeth, and disposing of remains. The whole business called 
for widespread co-operation, both military and civil—and it was here 
that the psychological difficulty presented itself. The authorities had 
to ensure that the general public, and in particular those called upon 
to give active help, were favourably disposed, or at least not hostile, 
to an undertaking from which any decent, rational human being 
might have been expected to shrink with horror. 

What proportion of the German people knew the truth about the 
Final Solution? And how much of the truth about it did they know? 
And if the full facts had been disclosed to the general public, what 
would their attitude have been? The answer that those then in power 
would have given to this last question is evident from the pains they 
took to conceal what was going on; they instituted an elaborate 
scheme of deception and employed a special vocabulary in order to 
preserve the façade: the Jews were being ‘resettled’, or ‘rehabilitated’, 
or removed to ‘institutions for special treatment’, and for words such 
as ‘liquidation’ and ‘extermination’ (anything unequivocally signify- 
ing death was at all costs to be avoided) ‘the Final Solution’ was 
itself the happy pseudonym. By this means not only the public at 
Jarge but the Jews themselves were protected from knowledge of the 
painful truth, many of the deportees, it appears, being put on to the 
death-trains in ignorance of what was in store for them when they 
reached their destination, Sometimes the merciful illusion was further 
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prolonged: signs on the railway-station suggesting to new arrivals 
that they were being welcomed to a holiday-camp or pleasure- 
resort, and even the final selection of victims being accompanied by 
the strains of classical music, 

This procedure was not only useful for the purpose of deception; 
it also ministered to the national love of propriety, the desire of the 
Germans to make everything as nice as possible, their tendency to 
mask and mitigate (for themselves) the existence of brutal facts by the 
use of abstract nouns, It thus fulfilled a double function, concealing 
the truth from those who did not know it, and disguising it for those 
who did. In all official correspondence, even between those actually 
engaged in organizing the holocaust, the polite fiction was main- 
tained, helping them to forget, or at least to overlook, the unpleasant- 
ness involved in the execution of their aim. 


* * * 


For those at the summit and at the centre of the organization, 
farthest away from the actual doing of the grisly deeds, this feat of 
forgetfulness or self-deception was easiest; for them a positive effort 
of the imagination (though not, perhaps, an arduous one) was needed 
if they were to envisage, in terms of suffering human flesh, the horrors 
for which they made themselves responsible. No doubt they con- 
ceived it to be their duty not to make that effort. If the means 
necessary for the achievement of an object that you believe to be of 
high importance are such that to contemplate them would lead you 
to waver in pursuing it, or to abandon it entirely, are you to be 
blamed if you shut your eyes to the horror of the means for the sake 
of achieving the over-riding aim? Ought Lenin to have counted the 
eggs he had to break in order to prepare his totalitarian omelette? 
Should Stalin have attempted to feel vicariously the sufferings of the 
Kulaks his policy compelled him to liquidate? Was it the duty (to 
take an instance nearer home) of a pilot embarking on a sortie of 
‘saturation’ bombing to picture to himself the sufferings that would 
follow from the dropping of his cargo? Was it not rather his duty 
to restrain his imagination lest it should deter him from the execution 


of the necessary task? 
* * * 


Reflection upon questions such as these suggests that the guilt to 
be imputed to the architects of the Final Solution is not to be 


Q 
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measured simply by the quantum of the suffering they inflicted, and 
that it is not mitigated by the fact that they believed their aim to be a 
good one; it lies in the evil of the aim itself; they must be judged 
ultimately by reference to the cause to which they dedicated them- 
selves. Hypocrisy, brutality, the desire for personal or national 
aggrandizement, where they are present, afford material for further 
counts in the indictment; but honesty, kindheartedness, selfless 
devotion to his cause, will afford no defence on the main charge for 
one whose aim (even if he thinks it virtuous) is evil. 

If it seems hard to condemn a man on moral grounds for an 
intellectual error in the choice of ends—he was after all (he may 
plead) only doing what he believed to be good—the answer is surely 
that the lie that betrays him is a lie in the soul; that the causes men 
dedicate themselves to (at any rate where their self-dedication is 
based on an intelligent evaluation of alternatives) reveal the kind of 
person that they really are. True, the weighing of ends against 
means—or of one end (for this is more often the real choice) against 
another—is not always easy, and a man is not necessarily to be 
branded as wicked simply because he has chosen wrong. But if a 
tuler commits himself to the belief that a certain end is so desirable 
that there is no need to count the cost of the human suffering (or of 
the sufferings of a particular race) involved in attaining it, he cannot 
expect indulgence from the moral arbiter who concludes that his 
aim, so far from justifying the use of evil means, was itself so wicked 
that it could have been conceived only by a monster or a madman. 


* * * 


The case is different with those who were mere executives; the 
horror we feel when we read of their doings is horror of a different 
kind—the simple horror inspired by man’s inhumanity to man. 
Sadism apart—and we must conclude that there was plenty of 
inconceivably sadistic brutality in the Nazi camps, even if we allow 
for a degree of exaggeration on the part of witnesses—vindictive 
pleasure at the death, or the prospect of the death, of others is never, 
not even where it is felt in a good cause, an edifying emotion. ‘Kill a 
good few for me!’ said Miss Munro to her brother ‘Saki’, seeing him 
off to the Front in 1914: the sentiment, of course, was patriotic, but 
its utterance grates on a humane ear, like the applause that filled 
the Court in Moscow when sentence of death was passed on the 
unfortunate Penkovsky. 
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The staffs of the extermination camps were, of course, far more 
deeply involved than this; they were called upon not merely to 
applaud at a distance but actually to do things that no man, one 
might have hoped, could bring himself to do to other human beings. 
To marshal to their deaths, day after day, in circumstances of 
unimaginable degradation, hundreds and thousands of one’s 
fellow-creatures—against that, flesh and blood, whatever the cir- 
cumstances, must surely rise in irrepressible revolt. We all know the 
pleas in extenuation: at any sign of humanity on the part of the staff 
—a gesture of tenderness, perhaps, towards a child that refused to 
enter the gas-chamber by a different door from its mother, or an old 
man who faltered in digging his own grave, or a creature that, sniffing 
death like a steer in the Chicago stockyards, tried to break away from 
the procession to the human slaughterhouse—there would be at 
hand, no doubt, an under-officer with a revolver, vigilant to impose 
an impeccably ‘objective’ view of the situation. Orders, no doubt, 
were orders; and ‘If I did not do it, another would’; the grim tasks 
must often have been undertaken with genuine reluctance and in the 
belief that they had to be performed in the interests of the common 
cause. The classic dilemma— There are some things a man should 
not do even to save his country’—again presents itself: if by so doing, 
and only by so doing, you could save humanity, would you kill, by 
slow torture, a hundred innocent human beings? or twenty? or two? 
or one? The question, it may be said, is not a fair one; but there is no 
guarantee that the world is so constructed that it could not present 
itself in practice, and it was in some such terms as these that the 
indoctrinated must have seen their situation. For them, indeed, the 
overriding aim was not the salvation of humanity, nor even the 
victory upon which they depended for their own survival, but simply 
the elimination of a certain category of their fellow-men. The end 
was a monstrous one; but even if it had been as righteous as some of 
them at least believed it to be, ought any human being to have been 
a party to such means of bringing it about? 


* * * 


There are those who will find it all too easy to assess the blame to 
be allotted in such cases; others will find it difficult or impossible to 
judge at all. ‘But we must judge’: for those who believe in the 
existence of moral or of human values the obligation is inescapable. 
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Enzensberger, H., M.: ‘Blindenschrift’, 
134 
Epstein, Jacob: Biography (Buckle), 
Feb. 


Eren, Nuri: ‘Turkey Today—and 
Tomorrow’, 10 Dec 

Erlich, Victor: ‘The Double Image’, 
29 Oct. 

Escholier, Raymond: ‘Eugène Dela- 
croix’, 184 

Eureka goldfield, Ballarat, 5 March 
(p. 194) 

Everett, Peter: ‘Negatives’, 209 

Ewing, Mrs., 9 July (p. 600) 

Export performance, 27 Aug. 


FaGG, WILLIAM: ‘Nigerian Images’, 


2 Jan. 

Fall, Bernard B.: ‘The Two Vietnams’, 
I7 Sept. 

Fauré, Gabriel: Biography (Long), 
25 June (p. 544) 

Fejté, François: 
31 Dec. 

Fénelon, Francois: ‘Letters’, 16 July 

Ferguson, Oliver W.: ‘Jonathan Swift 
and Ireland’, 30 Jan. 

Fiction: see Novels 

Finer, Herman: ‘Dulles Over Suez’, 
29 Oct. (p. 969) 

Firmage, George J.: ‘A Garland for 
Dylan Thomas’, 5 March 


‘Chine-URSS’, 


Fisher, Margaret W.: “Himalayan 
Battleground’, 82 
Fitzgerald, F. Scott: and Hemingway, 
55, 61 
Florentine formulas, 152+ 
Foot, Sir Hugh: ‘A Start in Freedom’, 
16 April 
Fowler, Alastair: ‘Spenser and the 
Numbers of Time’, 172 
Fox, Alan: ‘A History of British 
Trade Unions Since 1889’, 
18 June 
France: 
Ecclesiastical society, 73 Feb. (p. 117) 
Elbeuf during the Revolutionary 
period, 161 
French books at Harvard, 26 Nov. 
(p. 1096) 
Furniture, Royal, 19 March 
Intellectuals “and Communism, 
22 Oct. 
Poetry, 2 Jan. (p. 8) 
Rural revolution, 77 June (p. 513) 
Shakespeare in, 23 April (p. 350) 
Frankenberg, Egbert von: ‘Meine 
Entscheidung’, 9 July 
Franklin, Benjamin: ‘Autobiography’, 
22 Oct. 
Freedberg, S. J.: ‘Andrea del Sarto’, 
16 April 
Frohock, W. M.: ‘Rimbaud’s Poetic 
Practice’, 9 April 
Frost, Robert, 20 Aug. (p. 746); 
26 Nov. 
Frye, Roland Mushat; ‘Shakespeare 
and Christian Doctrine’, 24 Dec. 
Firer-Haimendorf, Christoph von: 
‘The Sherpas of Nepal’, 2 April 
Furniture, French Royal, 19 March 


GALLE, W. B.: ‘Philosophy and the 
Historical Understanding’, 24 Dec. 

Garrick, David: Letters, 26 March 

Gautier, Théophile: “Voyage en Esp- 
agne’, 10 Dec. (p. 1126) 

Geismar, Maxwell: ‘Henry James and 
his Cult’, 6 Feb. 

Geissbuhler, Elisabeth Chase: ‘Rodin’, 
24 Dec. 

General election, Books on, 24 Sept. 

Geoffroy-Dechaume, A. : ‘Les “secrets” 
de la musique ancienne’, 13 Aug. 
(p. 726) 
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Germain, Lord George, 7 May(p. 385) 
Germany: 
Book design, 25 June (p. 560) 
Drama, 17 Sept. (p. 855) 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, 26 March 
Rearmament, 9 July (p. 615) 
Shakespeare in, 23 April (p. 350) 
War books, 7 Oct. (p. 891) 
Geyl, Pieter: ‘The Netherlands in the 
Seventeenth Century’, 28 May 
Gladstone, W. E, 5 March; 
17 Sept.; 1 Oct. (p. 898) 
Glen, Duncan: ‘Hugh MacDiarmid’, 
31 Dee. 
Golding, William: ‘The Spire’, 35 
Goldwater, Barry, 29 Oct. (p. 969) 


.Gollin, A, M.: ‘Proconsul in Politics’, 


20 Feb. 
Goodman, Walter: ‘All Honourable 
Men’, 18 June 
Grainger, Margaret: ‘John Clare’, 
14 May 
Gray, Denis: ‘Spencer Perceval’, 9 Jan. 
Greece: 
Approaches to Greece, 8 Oct. 
‘Athenian Homicide Law in the 
Age of the Orators’ (McDowell) 
23 April 
Greeks and Christianity, 27 Feb. 
Green, Martin: ‘Science and the 
Shabby Curate of Poetry’, 19 Nov. 
Griffith, William E.; ‘The Sino-Soviet 
Rift’, 37 Dec. 
Gurdjieff, George Ivanovich, 72 March 
Gwyer, J. M. A.: ‘Grand Strategy’, 
19 Nov. 


HALDER, GENERALOBERST: ‘Kriegsta- 
gebuch’, 7 Oct, 

Hall, Stuart: ‘The Popular Arts’, 27 

Halliday, M. A. K.: ‘The Linguistic 
Sciences .. .’, 24 Dec. 

Hamilton, Henry: ‘An Economic 
History of Scotland in the Eight- 
eenth Century’, 9 Jan. (p. 23) 

Hammond, J. L.: ‘Gladstone and the 
Trish Nation’, 17 Sept. 

Hanson, Lawrence and Elisabeth: 
‘Prokofiev’, 14 May 

Harding, F. J. W.: ‘Matthew Arnold 
the Critic and France’, 29 Oct. 

Harris, Frank: ‘My Life and Loves’, 
12 Nov. 


Harrison, Gordon: ‘George C. Mar- 
shall’, 27 May 

Hart-Davis, Rupert (ed.): ‘Letters to 
Reggie Turner’ (Beerbohm), 
26 Nov. 

Harvard biographies, 28 May 

Harvard College Library: French 
books, 26 Nov. (p. 1096) 

Hassall, Christopher: ‘Rupert Brooke’, 

Ma 


Hatcliffe, William, 70 Sept. (p. 840) 

Headley, John M.: ‘Luther’s View of 
Church History’, 27 Feb. (p. 174) 

Heath, William: ‘Elizabeth Bowen’, 
20 Feb. 

Hebblethwaite, Peter: ‘Bernanos’, 
17 Dec. 

Hederer, Oswald: ‘Leo von Klenze’, 
9 July 

Hemingway, Ernest: ‘A Moveable 
Feast’, 55; correspondence, 61 

Henryson, Robert: ‘Poems’, 9 April 

Heuss, Theodor: ‘Erinnerungen, 1905- 
1933’, ‘Geist der Politik’, 73 

Heuston, R. F. V.: ‘Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors’, 14 May 

Hill, Christopher: ‘Society and Puri- 
tanism in the Pre-Revolutionary 
England’, 27 May 

Hillcourt, William: ‘Baden-Powell’, 


Hinde, Thomas: ‘The Day the Call 
Came’, 107 

Hinrichs, Carl: ‘Preussen als histori- 
sches Problem’, 20 Aug. 

History, Philosophy of, 24 Dec. 
(p. 1170) 

Hitler, Adolf, 18 June; 1 Oct. (p. 891) 

Hoaxes, 18 June (p. 530) 

Hobsbawm, E. J.: ‘Labouring Men’, 
31 Dec. 

Hocke, Gustav René: ‘Das europ- 
äische Tagebuch’, 14 May 

Hoffmann, Joseph: ‘L’humanisme de 
Malraux’, 64 

Hofstadter, Richard: ‘Anti-Intellectu- 
alism in American Life’, 13 Feb. 

Hofstiitter, Hans H.: ‘Geschichte der 
Europäischen Jugendstilmalerei’, 
15 Oct. (p. 929) 

Hogben, Lancelot: ‘The Mother 
Tongue’, 24 Dec. 

Holmes-Einstein Letters, 30 July 
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Honey, P. J.: ‘Communism in North 
Vietnam’, 17 Sept. 
Horthy, Admiral Miklós: 
Memoirs’, 216 

Hotson, Leslie: ‘Mr. W. H.’, 10 Sept. 

Houbart, Jacques: ‘Un père dénaturé’, 
5 Nov. (p. 989) 

Huelsenbeck, Richard, 3 Sept. (p. 802) 

Hughes, Ted: ‘The Earth-Owl and 
Other Moon People’, 129 

Huisman, P. ‘Lautrec by Lautrec’, 
17 Dec. 

Hull, Cordell, 71 June (p. 503) 

Hulton, Paul: ‘The American Draw- 
ings of John White’, 2 July (p. 
569) 


“Secret 


Humanism, Renaissance, 2 April 

Humour, American, /6 July; Forms of 
the Avant-Garde, 6 Aug. (p. 703) 

Hungary: Horthy’s memoirs, 216 

Huttenback, Robert A.: ‘Himalayan 
Battleground’, 82 

Huyghe, René: ‘Delacroix’, 184 


IMPERIALISM, BRITISH, 7 May (p. 399) 
India: 
‘An Area of Darkness’ (Naipaul), 90 
Boundary with China, 82 
English studies, 4 June (p. 491) 
Shakespeare in, 23 April (p. 352) 
Indonesia: language and writers, 
16 July (p. 630) 
Intellectuals and Communism, 22 Oct 
International relations, 29 Oct. (p. 
969); 24 Dec. (p. 1160) 
Ireland: ‘Gladstone and the Irish 
Nation’ (Hammond), 17 Sept. 
Isherwood, Christopher: ‘A Single 
Man’, 10 Sept. 
Israel: Eichmann trial, 221 
Italian pictures, Later, 17 Sept. 
Italy: 
Salerno and the Armistice, 212 
Shakespeare in, 23 April (p. 350) 


JAEGER, WERNER: ‘Early Christianity 
and Greek Paideia’, 27 Feb. 

James, Henry: Biography (Geismar), 
6 Feb. 

Jasny, Naum, 17 June (p. 515) 

Jenkins, Roy: ‘Asquith’, 12 Nov. 

Jennings, Elizabeth: ‘Recoveries’, 132 

Jews; Eichmann trial, 221 


Index 


John XXIII, Pope: ‘Il Giornale dell’ 
Anima’, 79 

Johnson, John J.: ‘The Military and 
Society in Latin America’, 25 June 

Johnson, Lyndon: Biography 
(Mooney), 27 Feb. 

Joll, James: ‘The Anarchists’, 24 Dec. 

Jones, A. H. M.: ‘The Later Roman 
Empire’, 141 

Jones, Genesius: ‘Approach to the Pur- 
pose’, 7 May (p. 394) 

Jullian, Philippe: ‘Delacroix’, 184 

Junior Encyclopaedia, Oxford, 
26 Nov. (p. 1069) 

Juvenal, 27 May (p. 434) 


Kafka, Franz: his friend Milena, 
30 April 

Kaplow, Jeffry: ‘Elbeuf during the 
Revolutionary Period’, 161 

Karnik, V. B. (ed.): ‘China Invades 


India’, 82 

Karst, Heinz: ‘Das Bild des Soldaten’, 
9 July 

Keats, John: Biography (Bate), 
5 March 


Keep, J. L. H.: ‘The Rise of Social 
Democracy in Russia’, 9 Jan. 


Kennedy, John F., 27 Feb. 
Kennedy, Michael: ‘The Works of 
Ralph Vaughan Williams’, 


19 Nov. (p. 1038) 
Kerenyi, C, : ‘Prometheus’, 23 Jan. 
Kinglake, A.: ‘Eothen’, 70 Dec. (p. 
1126) 
Kipling, Rudyard, 20 Feb. 
Kirkpatrick, Sir Ivone: ‘Mussolini’, 
18 June 
Kleinman, H. H.: ‘The Religious 


Sonnets of Dylan Thomas’, 
5 March 

Klenze, Leo von: Biography (Hederer), 
9 July 


Knowles, Dom David: ‘The Monastic 
Order in England’, 2 April 
Koebner, Richard: ‘Imperialism’, 

7 May (p. 399) 
Koestler, Arthur: ‘The Act of Creation’, 
1 


LABOUR, BATTLEGROUND OF, 31 Dec. 
Lamartine, Alphonse de: “Œuvres 
poétiques completes’, Z Oct. 
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Larkin, Philip: ‘The Whitsun Wed- 
dings’, 123 

Latin America, Military and society in, 
25 June 

Lau, Franz: ‘Luther’, 27 Feb, (p. 174) 

Lautrec by Lautrec, 17 Dec. 

Lawrence, D. H.: Paintings, 19 Nov. 

Le Clézio, J. M. G.: ‘Le Procés-Ver- 
bal’, 204 

Legendary, Tenth-century, J/ June 
(p 520) 

Leningrad: Musical life, 74 May 

Letters as picture’ and language, 
3 Sept. (p. 787) 

Lettrism, 3 Sept. (p. 796) 

Leuchtenburg, William E.: ‘Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and the New Deal’, 
16 Jan. 

Levant, News from the, JO Dec. 

Levey, Michael: ‘The Later Italian 
Pictures... °, 17 Sept. 

Lewis, Norman: ‘The Honoured So- 
ciety’, 18 June 

Lindsay, Vachel: ‘Selected Poems’, 
9 July 

Linguistics, 24 Dec. 

Lisbéa, Antônio Francisco: see Alei- 
jadinho 

Llosa, Mario Vargas: ‘La Ciudad y los 
Perros’, 204 

London Survey: North of Piccadilly, 
6 Feb. 

Long, Marguerite: ‘Au piano avec 
Gabriel Fauré’, 25 June (p. 544) 

Longford, Elizabeth: ‘Victoria, R. I’, 
1 Oct. 

Lord Chancellors, 1885-1940, 14 May 

Lukács, Georg: ‘Die Eigenart des 
Asthetischen’, 11 

Luther, Martin, 27 Feb. 

Lynch, John: ‘Spain under the Habs- 
burgs’, 13 Aug. 


MacDriarmip, Hua, 37 Dec. 

MacDonald, Iain Lom, 24 Sept. (p. 888) 

McDonough, Thomas: ‘The Law 
and the Gospel in Luther’, 
27 Feb. (p. 174) 

MacDowell, Douglas M. : ‘Athenian 
Homicide Law in the Age of the 
Orators’, 23 April 

McIntosh, Angus: ‘The Linguistic 
Sciences... °, 24 Dec. 


Mackesy, Piers: ‘The War for America’, 
7 Ma 


y 

McLuhan, Marshall: “Understanding 
Media’, 180 

McManners, John: ‘French Ecclesias- 
tical Society under the Ancien 
Régime’, 13 Feb. (p. 117) 

Macrae, Norman: ‘Sunshades in 
October’, 20 Feb 

Mafia: “The Honoured Society’ (Lewis), 
18 June 

Magazines, Little, 6 Aug. (pp. 712-714), 
3 Sept. (pp. 827-9) 

Magnus, Sir Philip: ‘King Edward 
the Seventh’, 19 March 

Mahood, M. M. ‘Joyce Cary’s Africa’, 
23 July 

Malamud, Bernard: ‘Idiots First’, 
4 June 

Malgonkar, Manohar: ‘A Bend in the 
Ganges’, 109 

Malherbe, and Desportes, 2 Jan. 

Malraux, André, 64 

Malraux, Clara: ‘Le Bruit de nos pas’, 
64 


Mannerism, 9 Jan. (p. 20) 

Mao Tse-tung: Political thought,25 June 

Marlowe, Christopher: Biography 
(Steane), 23 April 

Marshall, General George C.: Bio- 
graphy (Pogue and Harrison), 
21 May 

Martin, Frederick: ‘The Life of John 
Clare’, 14 May 

Martines, Lauro: ‘The Social World 
of the Florentine Humanists’, 152 

Mason, H. A.: on Juvenal, 27 May 
(p. 434) 

Masselman, George: ‘The Cradle of 
Colonialism’, 28 May : 

Massey, Vincent: ‘What’s Past is 
Prologue’, 16 Jan. 

Maud, Ralph: ‘Entrances to Dylan 
Thomas’s Poetry’, 5 March 

Mayakovsky, V. V., 29 Oct. (p. 978) 

Mayer, George H.: ‘The Republican 
Party’, 23 July 

Media, Understanding, 180 

Mencius: Biography 
21 May (p. 431) 

Meuvret, Jean (and Others): ‘Les 
Ebénistes du XVIIe siècle’, 
19 March (p. 226) 


(Dobson), 


244 Index 
Mexico, French Army in, 9 Jan.; Netherlands: 
mural renaissance, 26 March History, 28 May 


(p. 248) 

Michaels, Sidney: ‘Dylan’, 22 Oct. 

Michelangelo, 2 April 

Middle East, Britain in the, 20 Feb. 

Mill, John Stuart: ‘Earlier Letters’, 
16 April 

Miller, Vassar: ‘My Bones Being Wiser’, 
18 June (p. 532) 

Milner, Lord: Biography (Gollin), 
20 Feb. 

Monastic orders in England, 2 April 

Monat, Pawell: ‘Spy in the U.S., 
7 May 

Monroe, Elizabeth: ‘Britain's Moment 
in the Middle East’, 20 Feb, 

Mooney, Booth: ‘The Lyndon Johnson 
Story’, 27 Feb. 

Morgenthaler, Fritz: ‘Die Weissen 
denken zuviel’, 30 Jan. 

Morra, Umberto: ‘Colloqui con Beren- 
son’, 5 March 

Moss, Sidney P.: ‘Poe’s Literary 
Battles’, 23 Jan. 
Muir, Kenneth: ‘Life and Letters of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt’, 12 March 
Müller, Generalleutnant A. D. Vin- 
cenz: ‘Ich fand das wahre Vater- 
lang’, 9 July 

Murphy, Robert: ‘Diplomat Among 
Warriors’, J] June 

Music: Secrets of the past, 13 Aug. 
(p. 726) 

Mussolini, Benito: Biography (Kirk- 
patrick), 78 June 


NaBoKoy, VLADIMIR: ‘The Defence’, 
207 

Naipaul, V. S.: ‘An Area of Darkness’, 
90 


Namier, Sir Lewis: ‘The House of 
Commons, 1754-1790’, 9 July 
Nanporia, N. J.: ‘The Sino-Indian 
Dispute’, 82 

Napoleon: the Hundred Days, 2 July 

Naughtiness theme in children’s books, 
9 July (p. 589) 

Nerval, Gérard de: “Voyage en Orient’, 
10 Dee. (p. 1126) 

Nesbit, E.: ‘The Enchanted Castle’, 
9 July (p. 601) 


Poetry, 3 Dec. (p. 1106) 
Newman, John Henry: ‘Letters and 
Diaries’, 27 Feb. (p. 168) 
Nigerian, Literary influences on a 
young, 4 June. 
Nigerian sculpture, 2 Jan. (p. 5) 
Norman Conquest, 20 Aug. (p. 737) 
Norse worship, 27 Feb. 
Norton, Michael: ‘Engraving in Eng- 
land. . ?, 30 July 
Novels: 
English and American, 73 Feb. 
Novels of 1964, 35, 100, 200 
‘Oxford English Novels’, /7 Dec. 
(p. 1144) 
Nowell-Smith, Simon (ed.); ‘Edward- 
ian England’, 8 Oct. 
Numerology and poetry, 172 


OBSCENE LITERATURE, 6 Aug. (p. 708) 

“Open to the World’: Special Number, 
4 June 

Osgood, R. E.: ‘Ideals and Self-Interest 
in America’s Foreign Relations’, 
29 Oct. (p. 969) 

Oxford and Asquith, Lord: see 
Asquith, H. H. 


PARN, PauL (AND OraerrRs): ‘Die 
Weissen denken zuviel’, 30 Jan. 

Parkinson, C. Northcote: ‘East and 
West’, 7 Oct. 

Parliament, History of, 9 July 

Pasternak, Boris, 29 Oct. (p. 978) 

Patterson, George N.: ‘Peking versus 
Delhi’, 82 

Pauwels, Louis: ‘Gurdjieff’, 12 March 

Pearlman, Moshe: ‘The Capture and 
Trial of Adolf Eichmann’, 221 

Perceval, Spencer: Biography (Gray), 
9 Jan. 

Peters, Fritz: ‘Boyhood with Gurdjieff’, 
12 March 

Philadelphia, 22 Oct. 

Plekhanov, G. V., 9 Jan. 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 23 Jan. 

Poetry: 


Modern, 20 Aug. (p. 746) 

Nineteenth-century English verse, 
25 June 

Poets today, 123 


Index 


Poetry (cont.) 
Romanticism, 27 Aug. (p. 757) 
Shakespeare and the English poets, 
23 April (p. 345) 
Theatre, and, 6 Aug. (p. 705) 
Pogue, Forrest C.: “George C. Mar- 
shall’, 27 May 
Politics in print, 24 Sept. 
Polman, A. D. R.: ‘The Word of God 
According to St. Augustine’, 
27 Feb, (p. 179) 
Porter, Katherine Anne: ‘Collected 
Stories’, 9 Jan. 
Portuguese Empire: Race relations, 
4 June (p. 484) 
Powell, Anthony: “The Valley of 
Bones’, 105 
Practical jokes and hoaxes, 18 June 


(p. 530) 
Pratt, Julius W.: ‘Cordell Hull’, 
11 June (p. 503) 


Press and foreign policy, 20 Feb. 


Priyateering, Elizabethan, 8 Oct. (p. ° 


917) 
Programmed art, 3 Sept. (p. 793) 
Prokofiev, S. S.: Biography (Hanson) 

14 May 
Prometheus myth, 23 Jan. 

Provincial England, 30 July 

Prussia and the Reich, 20 Aug. (p. 752) 
Publishing, British, 4 June (p. 500) 
Pumphrey, George H. : ‘What Children 

Think of Their Comics’, 19 
Puritanism, 27 May (p. 433) 
Pyddoke, Edward: ‘The Scientist and 

Archaeology’, 16 April 


Quinn, Davip Beers: ‘The American 
Drawings of John White’, 2 July 
(p. 569) 


RauNER, Hugo: ‘Greek Myths and 
Christian Mystery’, 27 Feb. 

Rankin, Hugh F.: ‘The American 
Revolution’, 7 May 

Read, Donald: ‘The English Provinces’ 
30 July 

Religious books: Special Number, 
27 Feb. 

Rheims, Maurice: ‘L’Objet 1900’, 
15 Oct. (p. 929) 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation, 75 

Righter, William: ‘The Rhetorical 
Hero’, 64 
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Rimbaud, Jean Arthur, 9 April 

Ritter, Gerhard: ‘Luther’, 27 Feb. (p. 
174) 

Robins, R. H.: “General Linguistics’, 
24 Dec. 

Robinson, Richard D.: ‘The First 
Turkish Republic’, 70 Dee. 

Rodin, Auguste, 24 Dec. 

Rokeach, Milton: ‘The Three Christs 
of Ypsilanti’, 23 July 

Roman Empire, Later, 141 

Roman satire, 21 May (p. 434) 

Romanticism, 27 Aug. (p. 757) 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 16 Jan. (p. 42) 

Rorschach test, 30 Jan. (p. 77) 

Rose, Jasper: ‘Camford Observed’, 
30 Jan. A 

Rose, Leo E.: ‘Himalayan Battle- 
ground’, 82 

Rosenheim, Edward W.: ‘Swift and the 
Satirist’s Art’, 30 Jan. 

Roussel, Raymond, 9 Jan. 

Russia: see Soviet Union 

Russian language and literature, 94 


St. AUGUSTINE, 27 Feb. (p. 179) 

Salerno and the Armistice, 212 

Sartre, Jean-Paul: ‘Les Mots’, 48; 
‘Situations IV’, 4 June; ‘Situations 
V’, 5 Nov. 

Schauer, G. K.: ‘Deutsche Buchkunst 
1890 bis 1960’, 25 June (p. 560) 

Schlesinger, Arthur M.: ‘The Politics 
of Hope’, 19 Nov. 

Schmidt, Helmut Dan: ‘Imperialism’, 
7 May (p. 399) 

Schmutzler, Robert: ‘Art Nouveau’, 
15 Oct. 

Schéffer, Nicolas, 3 Sept. 


Schram, Stuart R.: ‘The Political 
Thought of Mao  Tse-tung’, 
25 June 


Schwartz, Harry: ‘Tsars, Mandarins, 
and Commissars’, 37 Dec. 
Science Before Darwin: Anthology, 
19 March 
Scotland: 
Economic history, 9 Jan. (p. 23) 
Folk tales, 24 Sept. (p. 888) 
Scott, Paul: ‘The Corrida at San 
Feliu’, 27 Aug. 
Scott, Sir Walter: Waverley Novels, 
6 Feb, 
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Senghor, Léopold Sédar: ‘Selected 
Poems’, 77 June 
Serle, Geoffrey: ‘The Golden Age’, 
5 March 
Shakespeare, William: 
Advancing with Shakespeare, 3 Sept. 
(p. 817) 
‘Bottom: on Shakespeare’ (Zukof- 
sky), 177 
Christian doctrine, and, 24 Dec, 
Hamlet as author, 4 June 
Shakespeare’s Day: Special Num- 
ber, 23 April 
Sonnets: ‘Mr. W. H? (Hotson), 
10 Sept. 
Shannon, R. T.: ‘Gladstone and the 
Bulgarian Agitation’, 5 March 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe: Letters, 
16 April; ‘The Esdaile Notebook’, 
15 Oct. 
Sherpas of Nepal, 2 April (p. 275) 
Shipton, Clifford K.: ‘New England 
Life in the Eighteenth Century’, 
28 May 
Shklovsky, Viktor, 3 Sept. 
Sidey, Hugh: ‘John F. Kennedy’, 27Feb. 
Siloti, A. I.: ‘Reminiscences and 
Letters’, 14 May (p. 408) 
Simpson, Louis: ‘At the End of the 
Open Road’, 78 June (p. 532) 
Situationist International, 3 Sept. 
(pp. 781, 782) 
Smell, Science of, 7 May (p. 392) 
Smith, Dudley: ‘Harold Wilson’, 
26 March 
Smollett, Tobias: ‘Peregrine Pickle’, 
17 Dec. (p. 1144) 
Snow, C. P.: ‘Corridors of Power’, 100 
Soviet Union: 
Chinese relations with, 37 Dec. (p. 
1175) 
Foreign relations, 
18 June (p. 521) 
Language and literature, 94 
Music, 14 May 
New writing: ‘Half-way to the 
Moor’, 13 Aug. 
Partisans in World War I, 25 June 
Planning, 17 June (p. 515) 
Poetry, 30 April (p. 378); 29 Oct. 
(p. 978) 
Prehistory of revolution, 9 Jan. 
Shakespeare in, 23 April (p. 351) 


1924-1926, 
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Spain: J 
New writing, 3 Sept. (p. 804) 
Shakespeare in, 23 April (p. 350) 
Under the Habsburgs, 13 Aug. 
Sparshott, F. By: ‘The Structure of 
Aesthetics’, 2 Jan. 
Spenser and the Numbers of Time, 172 
Steane, J. B.: ‘Marlowe’, 23 April 
Stebbins, Richard P.» ‘The United 
States in World Affairs’, 
29 Oct. (p. 969) 
Steegmuller, Francis: 
30 July z 
Stendhal: “Rome, Naples et Florence 
en 1817’, 10 Dec. (p. 1126) 
Strevens, Peter: ‘The Linguistic Sci- 
ences...’, 24 Dec. 
Stringer, Arthur; ‘Red Wine of Youth’, 
28 May (p. 445) 
Stroudt, John Joseph: ‘Ordeal at 
Valley Forge’, 7 May 
Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of: 
‘Poems’, 5 Noy. 
Sutton, Denys: ‘Nocturne: The Art of 
James McNeill Whistler’, 13 Feb. 
Swift, Jonathan, 30 Jan. 


‘Apollinaire’, 


Tawney, R. H.: ‘The Radical Tradi- 
tion’, 27 Feb. 

Technology, Culture and, 6 Aug. (p. 
700) 


Text, Theory of, 3 Sept. (p. 788) 
Thayer, Alexander Wheelock: ‘Life 
of Beethoven’, 5 Noy. 
Theatre: 
Garrick off stage, 26 March 
German, 17 Sept. (p. 855) 
Poetry and, 6 Aug. (p. 705) 
Scenic art of Shakespeare, 23 April 
(p. 347) 
Staging Shakespeare now, 23 April 
(p. 331) 
Towards a theatre of cruelty ?, 
27 Feb. (p. 166) 
Thomas, Dylan, 5 March; 22 Oct. 
Thomas, R. S.: ‘The Bread of Truth’, 
129 
Thompson, A. F.: ‘A History of 
British Trade Unions Since 1889’, 
18 June 
Trade conference, World, 27 Aug. 
Trade unionism, British, 78 June 


Index 


Traffic in towns, 30 July 

Trillin, Calvin: ‘An Education in 
Georgia’, 20 Aug. 

Turkish ordeals, /0 Dec. 

Turville-Petrie, E. O..G.: ‘Myth and 
Religion of the North’, 27 Feb. 


UMBRAE CopicuM OCcCIDENTALIUM, 
I June (p. 520) 
United Nations, 29 Oct. (p. 969) 
United States: 
‘American Literature’ (Moore, ed.) 
10 Sept. y 
American War of Independence, 
7 May (p. 385) 
Anti-intellectualism, 73 Feb, 
Corruption, 18 June (p. 527) 
Diplomatic history, 71 June 
Espionage, 7 May (p. 387) 
Foreign policy, 29 Oct. 
Humorous writers, 16 July 
New Deal, 16 Jan. (p. 42) 
Presidents, 27 Feb. (p. 169) 
Racial situation, 20 Aug. (p. 744) 
Republican Party, 23 July 
Universities: ‘Camford Observed’ 
(Rose and Ziman), 30 Jan. (p. 
82) 


Untermeyer, Louis: Letters of 
Robert Frost to, 26 Nov. 
VANDEGANS, ANDRE: ‘La jeunesse 


littéraire d’André Malraux’, 64 

van Ostaijen, Paul: ‘Verzameld Werk’, 
3 Dec. (p. 1106) 

Van Praagh, Peggy: ‘The Choreogra- 
phic Art’, 16 Jan. 

Vaughan Williams, Ralph, 19 Nov. 

Verlet, Pierre: Books on French Royal 

“furniture, 79 March (p. 226) 

Vian, Boris: ‘L’Ecume des Jours’, 
6 Feb. (p. 113) 

Victoria, Queen: Biography (Long- 
ford), 7 Oct. 

Videla, Gloria: ‘El ultraismo’, 3 Sept. 
(p. 804) 

Vienna Group, 3 Sept. (p. 784) 

Vietnam, 17 Sept. (p. 851) 

Voltaire: ‘Zadig’; “L’Ingénu’, 16 July 


Voznesensky, Andrei: ‘Pochta so 
stikhami’, 30 April 
WAGENKNECHT, Epwarp: ‘Edgar 


Allan Poe’, 23 Jan. 
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Walker, Kenneth: ‘The Making of 
Man’, 72 March 

Wallant, Edward Lewis: ‘The Tenants 
of Moonbloom’, 30 April 

Walpole, Horace: ‘The Castle of 
Otranto’, 17 Dec. (p. 1144) 

Walser, Martin: ‘Uberlebensgross Herr 
Krott’, 17 Sept. (p. 885) 

War, Second World: 
19 Noy. 
Warlimont, General Walter: ‘Inside 
Hitler’s Headquarters’, 1 Oct. 
Waugh, Evelyn: ‘A Little Learning’, 
10 Sept. 

Wavell, Field-Marshal Lord: Bio- 
graphy (Connell), 26 Nov 

Wedgwood, C. V.: ‘The Trial of 
Charles I’, 27 Aug. 

Weinberg, Kurt: ‘Kafkas Dichtungen’, 
30 April 

Weiss, Peter: ‘Marat/Sade’, 17 Sept. 
(p 855) 

Welensky, Sir Roy: ‘Welensky’s 4,000 
days,’ 75 

Wells, S. J.: ‘British Export Per- 
formance’, 27 Aug. 

Welsh, Alexander: ‘The Hero of the 
Waverley Novels’, 6 Feb. 

Wendel, Frangois: ‘Calvin’, 27 Feb. 
(p. 174) 

Whannel, Paddy: ‘The Popular Arts’, 27 

Whistler, James McNeill: Biography 
(Sutton), 13 Feb. 

White, John: American drawings, 
2 July (p. 569) 

White, Patrick: ‘The Burnt Ones’, 
22 Oct. 

Wilhelm II, Kaiser, 26 March 

Willett, John (trans.); ‘Brecht on 
Theatre’, 3 Dec. (p. 1110) 

William the Conqueror: Biography 
(Douglas), 20 Aug. 
Williams, Ralph Vaughan: see 
Vaughan Williams y 
Williams, William Carlos: ‘Pictures 
from Brueghel and Other Poems’; 
‘Paterson’, 136 

Wilson, Angus: ‘Late Call’, 103 

Wilson, Harold, 26 March 

Wind, Edgar: ‘Art and Anarchy’, 
12 March 

Wingfield-Stratford, Esmé: ‘Beyond 
Empire’, 7 May (p. 339) 


‘History’, 
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Wittlinger, Karl: ‘Kennen Sie die 
Milchstrasse?’, 17 Sept. (p. 855) 

Woodcock, George: ‘Anarchism’, 
24 Dec. 

World Book Fair: Special Number, 
4 June 

Wright, Gordon: ‘Rural Revolution 
in France’, 11 June (p. 513) 

Wright, R. H.: ‘The Science of Smell’, 
7 May (p. 392) 

Wiirtenberger, Franzsepp: ‘Manner- 
ism’, 9 Jan. 
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Wyatt, Sir Thomas: Biography (Muir), 
12 March 


Yates, Norris W.: ‘The American 
Humorist’, 16 July 

Yoruba, Psychiatric disorder among 
the, 30 Jan. 


ZERO GROUP, 3 Sept. (p. 812) 

Ziman, John: ‘Camford Observed’, 
30 Jan. 

Zukofsky, Louis and Celia: “Bottom: 
on Shakespeare’, 177 


